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THE CAPITULATIONS IN EGYPT 


DourineG the six years which have elapsed since I left Cairo I 
have, for various reasons on which it is unnecessary to dwell, 
carefully abstained from taking any part in whatever discussions 
have arisen on current Egyptian affairs. If I now depart from 
the reticence which I have hitherto observed it is because there 
appears at all events some slight prospect that the main reform 
which is required to render the government and administration 
of Egypt efficient will be seriously considered. As so frequently 
happens in political affairs, a casual incident has directed public 
attention to the need of reform. A short time ago a Russian 
subject was, at the request of the Consular authorities, arrested 
by the Egyptian police and handed over to them for deportation 
to Russia. I am not familiar with the details of the case, 
neither, for the purposes of my present argument, is any know- 
ledge of those details required. The nature of the offence of 
which this man, Adamovitch by name, was accused, as also the 
question of whether he was guilty or innocent of that offence, 
are altogether beside the point. The legal obligation of the 
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Egyptian Government to comply with the request that the man 

should be handed over to the Russian Consular authorities would 
have been precisely the same if he had been accused of no offence 
at all. The result, however, has been to touch one of the most 
tender points in the English political conscience. It has become 
clear that a country which is not, indeed, British territory, but 
which is held by a British garrison, and in which British 
influence is predominant, affords no safe asylum for a political 
refugee. Without in any way wishing to underrate the import- 
ance of this consideration, I think it necessary to point out that 
this is only one out of the many anomalies which might be 
indicated in the working of that most perplexing political creation 
entitled the Egyptian Government and administration. Many 
instances might, in fact, be cited which, albeit they are less 
calculated to attract public attention in this country, afford even 
stronger ground for holding that the time has come for reforming 
the system hitherto known as that of the Capitulations. 

Before attempting to deal with this question I may perhaps 
be pardoned if, at the risk of appearing egotistical, I indulge in 
a very short chapter of autobiography. My own action in Egypt 
has formed the subject of frequent comment in this country ; 
neither, assuredly, in spite of occasional blame, have I any 
reason to complain of the measure of praise—often, I fear, 
somewhat unmerited praise—which has been accorded to me. 
But I may perhaps be allowed to say what, in my own opinion, 
are the main objects achieved during my twenty-four-years’ 
tenure of office. Those achievements are four in number, and 
let me add that they were not the results of a hand-to-mouth 
conduct of affairs in which the direction afforded to political 
events was constantly shifted, but of a deliberate plan _per- 
sistently pursued with only such temporary deviations and delays 
as the circumstances of the time rendered inevitable. 

In the first place, the tension with the French Government, 
which lasted for twenty-one years and which might at any 
moment have become very serious, was never allowed to go 
beyond a certain point. In spite of a good deal of provocation 
a policy of conciliation was persistently adopted, with the result 
that the conclusion of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 
became eventually possible. It is on this particular feature of 
my Egyptidn career that personally I look back with far greater 
pride and pleasure than any other, all the more so because, 
although it has, comparatively speaking, attracted little public 
attention, it was, in reality, by far the most difficult and 
responsible part of my task. 

In the second place, bankruptcy was averted and the finances 
of the country placed on a sound footing. 
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In the third place, by the relief of taxation and other reforms 
which remedied any really substantial grievances, the ground 
was cut away from under the feet of the demagogues whom it 
was easy to foresee would spring into existence as education 
advanced. 

In the fourth place, the Soudan, which had to be abandoned 
in 1884-85, was eventually recovered. 

These, I say, are the things which were done. Let me now 
state what was not done. Although, of course, the number of 
Egyptians employed in the service of the Government was 
largely increased, and although the charges which have occasion- 
ally been made that education was unduly neglected admit of 
easy refutation, it is none the less true that little, if any, progress 
was made in the direction of conferring autonomy on Egypt. 
The reasons why so little progress. was made in this direction 
were twofold. 

In the first place, it would have been premature even to think 
of the question until the long struggle against bankruptcy had 
been fought and won, and also until, by the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French Agreement in 1904, the acute international tension 
which heretofore existed had been relaxed. 

In the second place, the idea of what constituted autonomy 
entertained by those Egyptians who were most in a position to 
make their voices heard, as also by some of their English 
sympathisers, differed widely from that entertained by myself 
and others who were well acquainted with the circumstances 
of the country, and on whom the responsibility of devising and 
executing any plan for granting autonomy would naturally 
devolve. We were, in fact, the poles asunder. The Egyptian 
idea was that the native Egyptians should rule Egypt. They 
therefore urged that greatly increased powers should be given to 
the Legislative Council and Assembly originally instituted by Lord 
Dufferin. The counter-idea was not based on any alleged in- 
capacity of the Egyptians to govern themselves—a point which, 
for the purposes of my present argument, it is unnecessary to 
discuss. Neither was it based on any disinclination gradually 
to extend the powers of Egyptians in dealing with purely native 
Egyptian questions.* I, and others who shared my views, con- 
sidered that those who cried ‘ Egypt for the Egyptians’ on the 
house-tops had gone off on an entirely wrong scent because, even 
had they attained their ends, nothing approaching to Egyptian 


1It is believed that a proposal to reform the constitution of the Egyptian 


Legislative Council and to extend somewhat its powers is now under con- 
sideration. Any reasonable proposals of this nature should be welcomed, but 
they will do little or nothing towards granting autonomy to Egypt in the sense 
in which I understand that word. 
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autonomy would have been realised. The Capitulations would 
, still have barred the way to all important legislation and to the 
removal of those defects in the administration of which iia 
Egyptians most complained. When the prominent part played by 
resident Europeans in the political and social life of Egypt is con- 
sidered, it is indeed little short of ridiculous to speak of Egyptian 
autonomy if at the same time a system is preserved under which no 
important law can be made applicable to an Englishman, a French- 
man, or a German, without its detailed provisions having received 
the consent, not only of the King of England, the President of 
the French Republic, and the German Emperor, but also that 
of the President of the United States, the King of Denmark, and 
every other ruling Potentate in Europe. We therefore held that 
the only possible method by which the evils of extreme personal 
government could be averted, and by which the country could be 
provided with a workable legislative machine, was to include in 
the term ‘ Egyptians’ all the dwellers in Egypt, and to devise 
some plan by which the European and Egyptian elements of 
society would be fused together to such an extent at all events 
as to render them capable of co-operating in legislative effort. 
It may perhaps be hoped that by taking a first step in this 
direction some more thorough fusion may possibly follow in the 
future. 

As I have already mentioned, it would have been premature 
to deal with this question prior to 1904, for any serious modifica- 
tion of the regime of the Capitulations could not be considered 
as within the domain of practical politics so long as all the 
Powers, and more especially France and England, were pulling 
different ways. But directly that agreement was signed I 
resolved to take the question up, all the more so because what 
was then known as the Secret Agreement, but which has since 
that time been published, contained the following very important 
clause : 


In the event of their (His Britannic Majesty’s Government) considering 
it desirable to introduce in Egypt reforms tending to assimilate the 
Egyptian legislative system to that in force in other civilised countries, 
the Government of the French Republic will not refuse to entertain any 
such proposals, on the understanding that His Britannic Majesty's 
Government will agree to entertain the suggestions that the Government 
of the French Republic may have to make to them with a view of intro- 
ducing similar reforms in Morocco. 


I was under no delusion as to the formidable nature of the 
obstacles which stood in the way of reform. Moreover, I held 
very strongly that even if it had been possible, by diplomatic 
negotiations with the other Powers, to come to some arrange- 
ment which would be binding on the Europeans resident in 
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Egypt, and to force it on them without their consent being 
obtained, it was most undesirable to adopt anything approaching 
to this procedure. The European colonists in Egypt, although 
of course numerically far inferior to the native population, 
represent a large portion of the wealth, and a still larger portion 
of the intelligence and energy in the country. Moreover, 
although the word ‘privilege’ always rather grates on the ear 
in this democratic age, it is none the less true that in the past 
the misgovernment of Egypt has afforded excellent reasons why 
even those Europeans who are most favourably disposed towards 
native aspirations should demur to any sacrifice of their capitulary 
rights. My view, therefore, was that the Europeans should not 
be coerced but persuaded. It had to be proved to them that, 
under the changed condition of affairs, the Capitulations were 
not only unnecessary but absolutely detrimental to their own 
interests. Personally, I was very fully convinced of the truth 
of this statement, neither was it difficult to convince those who, 
being behind the scenes of government, were in a position to 
judge of the extent to which the Capitulations clogged progress 
in many very important directions. But it was more difficult 
to convince the general public, many of whom entertained very 
erroneous ideas as to the extent and nature of the proposed 
reforms, and could see nothing but the fact that it was intended 
to deprive them of certain privileges which they then possessed. 
It cannot be too distinctly understood that there never was— 
neither do I suppose there is now—the smallest intention of 
‘abolishing the Capitulations,’ if by that term is meant a 
complete abrogation of all those safeguards against arbitrary 
proceedings on the part of the Government which the Capitula- 
tions are intended to prevent. Capitulations or no Capitulations, 
the European charged with a criminal offence must be tried 
either by European judges or an European jury. All matters 
connected with the personal status of any European must be 
judged by the laws in force in his own country. Adequate 
safeguards must be contrived to guard against any abuse of power 
on the part of the police. Whatever reforms are introduced into 
the Mixed Tribunals must be confined to comparatively minor 
points, and must not touch fundamental principles. In fact, 
the Capitulations have not to be abolished, but to be modified. 
An eminent French jurist, M. Gabriel Louis Jaray, in discussing 
the Egyptian situation a few years ago, wrote : 

On peut considérer comme admis qu’une simple occupation ou un 
protectorat de fait, reconnu par les Puissances Européennes, suffit pour 


mettre & néant les Capitulations, quand la réorganisation du pays est 
suffisante pour donner aux Européens pleine garantie de bonne juridiction. 


I contend that the reorganisation of Egypt is now sufficiently 
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advanced to admit of the guarantees for the good administration 
of justice, which M. Jaray very rightly claimed, being afforded 
to all Europeans without having recourse to the clumsy methods 
of the Capitulations in their present form. 

In the last two reports which I wrote before I left Egypt I 
developed these and some cognate arguments at considerable 
length. But from the first moment of taking up the question I 
never thought that it would fall to my lot to bring the campaign 
against the Capitulations to a conclusion. The question was 
eminently one as to which it was undesirable to force the pace. 
Time was required in order to let public opinion mature. I 
therefore contented myself with indicating the defects of the 
present system and the general direction which reform should 
take, leaving it to those younger than myself to carry on the 
work when advancing years obliged me to retire. I may add 
that the manner in which my proposals were received and dis- 
cussed by the European public in Egypt afforded good reason 
for supposing that the obstacles to be overcome before any 
serious reforms could be effected, though formidable, were by 
no means insuperable. After my departure in 1907, events 
occurred which rendered it impossible that the subject should 
at once come under the consideration of the Government, but 
in 1911 Lord Kitchener was able to report that the legislative 
powers of the Court of Appeal sitting at Alexandria had been 
somewhat increased. Sir Malcolm MclIlwraith, the Judicial 
Adviser of the Egyptian Government, in commenting on this 
change, says : 

The new scheme, while assuredly a progressive step, and in notable 
advance of the previous state of affairs . . . can hardly be regarded, in 
its ensemble, as more than a temporary makeshift, and a more or less 
satisfactory palliative of the legislative impotence under which the Govern- 
ment has suffered for so long. 


It is most earnestly to be hoped that the question will now 
be taken up seriously with a view to more drastic reform than 
any which has as yet been effected. 

There is one, and only one, method by which the evils of the 
existing system can be made to disappear. The British Govern- 
ment should request the other Powers of Europe to vest in them 
the legislative power which each now exercises separately. 
Simultaneously with this request, a legislative Chamber should 
be created in Egypt for enacting laws to which Europeans will 
be amenable. 

There is, of course, one essential preliminary to the execution 
of this programme. It is that the Powers of Europe, as also 
the European residents in Egypt, should have thorough con- 
_ fidence in the intentions of the British Government, by which 
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I mean confidence in the duration of the occupation, and also 
confidence in the manner in which the affairs of the country will 
be administered. 

As regards the first point, there is certainly no cause for 
doubt. Under the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 the French 
Government specifically declared that ‘they will not obstruct 
the action of government in Egypt by asking that a limit of 
time be fixed for the British occupation, or in any other manner.’ 
Moreover, one of the last acts that I performed before I left 
Egypt in 1907 was to communicate to the British Chamber of 
Commerce at Alexandria a letter from Sir Edward Grey in 
which I was authorised to state that his Majesty’s Government 
‘ recognise that the maintenance and development of such reforms 
as have hitherto been effected in Egypt depend upon the British 
occupation. This consideration will apply with equal strength 
to any changes effected in the regime of the Capitulations. His 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, wish it to be understood that 
there is no reason for allowing the prospect of any modifications 
in that regime to be prejudiced by the existence of any doubt 
as to the continuance of the British occupation of the country.’ 
It is, of course, conceivable that in some remote future the 
British garrison may be withdrawn from Egypt. If any fear 
is entertained on this ground it may easily be calmed by an 
arrangement with the Powers that in the event of the British 
Government wishing to withdraw their troops, they would pre- 
viously enter into communications with the various Powers of 
Europe with a view to re-establishing whatever safeguards they 
might think necessary in the interests of their countrymen. 

As regards the second point, that is to say, confidence in the 
manner in which the administration of the country is conducted, 
I need only say that, so far as I am able to judge, Lord 
Kitchener’s administration, although one of his measures—the 
Five Feddan law—has, not unnaturally, been subjected to a good 
deal of hostile criticism, has inspired the fullest confidence in 
the minds of the whole of the population of Egypt, whether 
European or native. I cannot doubt that, when the time arrives 
for Lord Kitchener, in his turn, to retire, no brusque or radical 
change will be allowed to take place in the general principles under 
which he is now administering the country. 

The rights and duties of any such Chamber as that which 
I propose, its composition, its mode of election or nomination, the 
degree of control to be exercised over it by the Egyptian or British 
Governments, are, of course, all points which require very careful 
consideration, and which admit of solution in a great variety of 
ways. In my report for the year 1906 I put forward certain 
suggestions in connexion with each of these subjects, but I do 
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not doubt that, as the result of further consideration and dis- 
cussion, my proposals admit of improvement. I need not now 
dwell on these details, important though ‘they be. I wish, 
however, to allude to one point which involves a question of 
principle. I trust that no endeavour will for the present be made 
to create one Chamber, composed of both Europeans and 
Egyptians, with power to legislate for all the inhabitants of 
Egypt. I am strongly convinced that, under the present 
condition of society in Egypt, any such attempt must end 
in complete failure. It is, I believe, quite impossible to 
devise any plan for an united Chamber which would satisfy 
the very natural aspirations of the Egyptians, and at the same 
time provide for the Europeans adequate guarantees that their 
own legitimate rights would be properly safeguarded. I 
am fully aware of the theoretical objections which may 
be urged against trying the novel experiment of creating 
two Chambers in the same country, each of which would deal 
with separate classes of the community, but I submit that, 
in the special circumstances of the case, those objections 
must be set aside, and that one more anomaly should, for the 
_ time being at all events, be added to the many strange institu- 
tions which exist in the ‘ Land of Paradox.’ Whether at some 
probably remote future period it will be possible to create a 
Chamber in which Europeans and Egyptians will sit side by 
side will depend very largely on the conduct of the Egyptians 
themselves. If they follow the advice of those who do not flatter 
them, but who, however little they may recognise the fact, are 
in reality their best friends—if, in a word, they act in such a 
manner as to inspire the European residents of Egypt with 
confidence in their judgment and absence of class or religious 
prejudice, it may be that this consummation will eventually be 
reached. If, on the other hand, they allow themselves to be 
guided by the class of men who have of late years occasionally 
posed as their representatives, the prospect of any complete 
legislative amalgamation will become not merely gloomy but 
practically hopeless. The true Egyptian patriot is not the man 
who by his conduct and language stimulates racial animosity in 
the pursuit of an ideal which can never be realised, but rather 
one who recognises the true facts of the political situation. Now, 
the dominating fact of that situation is that Egypt can never 
become autonomous in the sense in which that word is under- 
stood by the Egyptian nationalists. It is, and will always remain, 
& cosmopolitan country. The real future of Egypt, therefore, 
lies not in the direction of a narrow nationalism, which will only 
embrace native Egyptians, nor in that of any endeavour to convert 
Egypt into a British possession on the model of India or Ceylon, 
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but rather in that of an enlarged cosmopolitanism, which, whilst 
discarding all the obstructive fetters of the cumbersome old inter- 
national system, will tend to amalgamate all the inhabitants of 
the Nile Valley and enable them all alike to share in the govern- 
ment of their native or adopted country. 

For the rest, the various points of detail to which I have 
alluded above present difficulties which are by no means insuper- 
able, if—as I trust may be the case—the various parties concerned 
approach the subject with a real desire to arrive at some practical 
solutions. The same may be said as regards almost all the 
points to which Europeans resident in Egypt attach special 
importance, such, for instance, as the composition of criminal 
courts for trying Europeans, the regulation of domiciliary visits 
by the police, and cognate issues. In all these cases it is by 
no means difficult to devise methods for preserving all that is 
really worth keeping in the present system, and at the same 
time discarding those portions which seriously hinder the progress 
of the country. There is, however, one important point of detail 
which, I must admit, presents considerable practical difficulties. 
It is certain that the services of some of the European judges 
of the Mixed Tribunals might be utilised in constituting the 
new Chamber. Their presence would be of great use, and it is 
highly probable that they will in practice become the real working 
men of any Chamber which may be created. But apart from 
the objection in principle to confiding the making as also the 
administration of the law wholly to the same individuals, it is 
to be observed that, in order to create a really representative 
body, it would be essential that other Europeans—merchants, 
bankers, landowners, and professional men—should be seated in 
the Chamber. Almost all the Europeans resident in Europe 
are busy men, and the question will arise whether those whose 
assistance would, on general grounds, be of special value, are 
prepared to sacrifice the time required for paying adequate atten- 
tion to their legislative duties. I can only say that I hope that 
sufficient public spirit is to be found amongst the many highly 
qualified European residents in Egypt of divers nationalities to 
enable this question to be answered in the affirmative. 

It is, of course, impossible within the space allotted to me 
to deal fully on the present occasion with all the aspects of this 
very difficult and complicated question. I can only attempt to 
direct attention to the main issue, and that issue, I repeat, is 
how to devise some plan which shall take the place of the 
present Egyptian system of legislation by diplomacy. The late 
Lord Salisbury once epigrammatically described that system to 
me by saying that it was like the liberum veto of the old Polish 
Diet, ‘ without being able to have recourse to the alternative of 
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striking off the head of any recalcitrant voter.’ It is high time 
that such a system should be swept away and some other adopted 
which will be more in harmony with the actual facts of the 
Egyptian situation. If, as I trust may be the case, Lord 
Kitchener is able to devise and to carry into execution some plan 
which will rescue Egypt from its present legislative Slough of 
Despond, he will have deserved well, not only of his country, 
but also of all those Egyptian interests, whether native or 
European, which are committed to his charge. 


CROMER. 
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THE REAWAKENING OF FRANCE 


‘Tis a comforting spectacle for some, a surprising spectacle for 
all. The decay of the so-called Latin countries, the idea of 
France especially as being in a state of senile decrepitude, were 
dogmas so universally current, notions so firmly anchored in 
the public mind, beliefs so unquestioningly accepted in St. Peters- 
burg and in Vienna, in London and in Berlin, and in Paris itself, 
that their revision, necessitated by recent events, has caused no 
little flutter of disturbance in political and intellectual circles. 
The impression in Germany has been a painful one. ‘ France 
no longer fears us, no longer acknowledges humbly the superiority 
of the Teuton, no longer loves peace at any price,’ is the refrain 
of innumerable articles in the German Press. The German 
Chancellor, in his speech to the Reichstag on the 9th of April 
1918, sought to justify the abnormal increase of the military 
strength of the Empire by pointing to ‘the jingoistic spirit now 
prevalent in certain circles in France.’ ‘That which Bismarck 
feared,’ continued Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, ‘ has now arrived ; 
France no longer fears us, she believes herself to be equal if 
not superior to us.’ The ‘jingoism rampant in France,’ the 
‘growth of the spirit of Imperialism beyond the Vosges,’ were 
the favourite themes of the principal Reichstag orators in the 
course of the same debate. Herr Bassermann, the leader of the 
National Liberals, developed them on behalf of the industry and 
commerce of Western Germany, which his party represents ; Herr 
Erzberger, from the Centre benches, on behalf of the German 
Catholics; and Count Westarp, from the benches on the right, 
on behalf of the Prussian landed gentry east of the Elbe. Some 
time previous to the Reichstag debate in question, the Cologne 
Gazette had published a violent semi-official diatribe against the 
‘revanche idea,’ which it declared to be rapidly gaining ground, 
and it further asserted that never had the relations between 
the German Empire and her Western neighbour been more 
strained than at the present time. ‘It has been stated,’ observed 
the Cologne Gazette, ‘that the increase in the German arma- 
ments is directed against Russia.” But this, continued the semi- 
official organ of the Wilhelmstrasse, does not correspond to the 
11 
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facts, which point to danger, not on the Eastern but on the 
Western frontier of the Empire, where ominous clouds are 
gathering. And it is useless to quote the lucubrations of the 
Schlesische Zeitung, or of Professor Schiemann in the Kreuz 
Zeitung, of the Hamburger Nachrichten, or of the Miinchener 
Neueste Nachrichten. 

In truth, for some time past, symptoms of a renascence of 
the national energy have not been wanting in France. Perspi- 
cacious observers have been able to perceive such symptoms since 
the fatal year 1905, which by general consent is admitted to 
mark a date in French history. It was the year in which the 
German Emperor landed in Tangier, in which M. Delcassé was 
compelled to resign the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs by 
reason of an order from Berlin. The humiliation then inflicted 
on French amour propre buried itself deep in the heart of the 
nation ; but, like unto the grain of mustard-seed in the Gospel, 
it was destined to bring forth fruit abundant in due season. 
German aggression did for France what no amount of preaching 
by French crusaders of national regeneration would have done. 
The insult which the French nation had to endure in 1905 
because the Combes Ministry had disorganised Army and Navy 
and paralysed the fighting strength of the country—this insult 
acted as a ferment, the working of which is accomplished in 
secrecy and silence. After the wine-growers’ revolt in the South 
of France in 1907, the Post Office strike in 1909, the railroad 
strike in 1910, all Europe declared the days of France to be 
numbered ; the most intelligent and far-sighted among French- 
men were convinced of this. Then all of a sudden came 1911, 
the second epoch-making year in contemporary French history. 
The spectacle of calm determination, the unruffled will manifest- 
ing itself in the national resolution to uphold French rights and 
French dignity, the consciousness of strength, and the unflinch- 
ing energy that backed up this will—all this was quite new to 
Europe, and not less new to Frenchmen. As typical of the 
pessimism prevalent among the most thoughtful of the latter 
in 1910 we may quote Dr. Gustave Le Bon’s book La Psycho- 
logie politique, which appeared in that year, and M. Alcide Ebray’s 
not less pessimistic work La France qui meurt. The two books 
are written from different standpoints; Dr. Gustave Le Bon 
approaches the matter from the standpoint of a biologist and a 
sociologist, M. Ebray from that of the professional student of 
contemporary diplomatic history; yet both arrive at a similar 
conclusion—namely that France is irremediably decadent, and 
that her prestige in the world is gone. And, in truth, it was 
scarcely possible to arrive at any other conclusion in 1910. For 
what did we then see? We saw a France convulsed by a 
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strike of public servants that had disorganised the country and 
for a moment completely paralysed its means of defence; we 
saw a nation in which all notion of national solidarity and 
national responsibility appeared to be lost, a nation divided up 
into a number of warring factions, each bent exclusively 
on satisfying the narrowest corporative interests; we saw a 
nation without discipline and without authority, a prey to 
anarchy in all spheres of life—to intellectual, economic, moral, 
and political anarchy; we saw Governments at the mercy of 
a gang of political jobbers and adventurers, Governments unable 
or unwilling to assert their authority against the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, which constituted a State within the State. 
The organised brigandage covered by the specious name of 
Anticlericalism had been the sole policy of the Radical and 
Radical-Socialist majority since 1899, and this policy, by in- 
cessantly stirring up hatred and feud within the nation, by under- 
mining (with its wholesale confiscation of private property) the 
fundamental principles of a society based on the notion of the 
legitimacy of private property, had done more to weaken France 
than even the crushing blows rained down on her in 1870. 
Apart from the two books above mentioned, he who would form 
an idea of the condition of France in 1910 has only to read 
the Temps of that year. Assuredly can the Temps not be sus- 
pected of ‘ clericalism ’ or ‘ reactionary leanings ’—any more than 
the pronouncedly agnostic Dr. Gustave Le Bon. 

And yet, even in this period of darkness, in this detestable 
year of grace 1910, we can trace symptoms, faint and hesitating 
it is true, of a revival—a faint streak of light breaks at intervals 
the monotony of darkness. This promise of dawn was furnished 
twice in 1910: firstly, by the General Election in the spring; 
secondly, by the Briand Cabinet in the autumn. The elections of 
1910 manifested clearly the disgust felt in the country for a 
political system that represented nothing else but the organisa- 
tion of jobbery and corruption—for a Parliament whose sole 
achievements were the hunting-down of defenceless nuns and 
monks, the confiscation and spoliation of ecclesiastical property, 
and the increase of the salary of deputies by 2401. per annum. 
Despite all the pressure brought to bear by the Administra- 
tion, the Radical and Radical-Socialist parties suffered a net 
loss of eighteen seats, representing a diminution of their voting 
power in the Chamber by thirty-six votes. But even more 
significant than the marked regression of these parties, all- 
powerful since 1899, was the+fact that the electorate returned 
no fewer than 207 new deputies out of a total of 597. Sick 
of the old time-worn jobbers and tyrants, the country swept them 
from the scene in packs. And the most significant phenomenon 
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of all was the triumph of the candidates favourable to a reform 
of the electoral system, to the substitution of the scrutin de 
liste for the scrutin d’arrondissement, and to the introduction 
of proportional representation. Over three hundred candidates 
thus favourable to electoral reform were returned; and such 
lights of the old Radical party, obstinately attached to the old 
system, as MM. Dubief, Lagasse, Henri Michel, Jacques 
Chaumié, Carnaud, were extinguished. In short, electoral 
reform, a hecatomb of the old jobbers and tyrants, a diminution 
of the Radical party significant enough to be the death-knell 
of the latter—such were the notable results achieved by the elec- 
tions of 1910: results which show clearly that the universal 
suffrage was itself at last roused to indignation by the spectacle 
of the monster begotten of it in former years. 

The second promise of .better things was, we have said, 
furnished by the Briand Cabinet in the autumn of the same year. 
For the first time for many years—perhaps for the first time 
during the existence of the Third Republic—a French Govern- 
ment was in power which knew how to act, and to act vigorously. 
To-day, after the crisis of 1911 and the wise conduct of public 
affairs by M. Raymond Poincaré have produced their salutary 
effect on the nation, the part played by M. Briand in restoring 
confidence to a country bereft of all faith in Governments and 
rent asunder by apparently hopeless moral anarchy should not 
be forgotten. To M. Briand belongs the honour of having re- 
established the principle of authority and of having introduced 
the policy of détente et apaisement in religious matters so suc- 
cessfully pursued two years later by M. Poincaré. The way in 
which M. Briand crushed the railroad strike was magnificent. 
Magnificent were his words to the Chamber during the memor- 
able sitting of the 29th of October 1910, and magnificent was 
his courage in uttering such words: ‘Je vais vous dire quelque 
chose,’ cried M. Briand to the infuriated Socialists who were 
howling, banging their desk-lids, whistling, hooting, gesticulating 
in front of him, ‘ qui vous fera bondir. Si... pour mettre 
nos frontiéres en état de défense, il aurait fallu que nous sor- 
tissions de la légalité, eh bien! nous en serions sortis.’ These 
were a statesman’s words! Here was a promise of better things, 
of a brighter future: France had at last found a statesman ! 

Then came 1911, and the German Emperor completed the 
work begun by M. Briand—and he completed it in such a way 
that all Europe and all France were astonished. The coup 
d’ Agadir, by which France was ¢0 be intimidated, produced the 
diametrically opposite effect. The sagacity of M. Briand’s policy 
of détente et apaisement, the supreme usefulness of his reasser- 
tion of the principle of authority, became plainlv visible twelve 
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months later, during those long and weary negotiations that 
rendered the intolerable atmosphere of that record summer still 
more sultry. The forces of discontent and revolution were 
checked, and the whole nation, sick of internal strife and anti- 
clerical bigotry, gathered round the national flag, emblem of 
solidarity and authority. No theatrical demonstrations, no 
sonorous and useless eloquence, no exaggerated patriotic effusions 
—but a cool, calm determination not to give way to threats, not to 
be daunted by bullying, not to allow the events of 1905 to recur. 
A new France emerged from out of the mists of anarchy and 
revolutionary demagogy, from out of the stagnant marshes of 
political corruption. And that the attitude adopted by the 
French nation during the crisis of 1911 was not due to an acci- 
dent was shown by subsequent events. The enthusiasm for 
aviation, manifested alike by the heroism and contempt for death 
of so many ‘heroes of the air,’ and by the generous pecuniary 
sacrifices so willingly borne by the whole people ; the re-kindling 
of the flame of love for the Army, the passionate devotion to 
the latter which shows itself on every occasion—think only, good 
reader who may have had the good fortune to witness these things 
in Paris, of the weekly retraites militaires in the capital, and 
of the magnificent popular demonstrations on the occasion of 
the review in Longchamp on the 14th of July 1912; the almost 
unanimous acceptance by the whole nation of the three years’ 
service in the Army, despite the sacrifices imposed by such a 
service, sacrifices which no other nation has accepted’ : all these 
events have confirmed the idea that there is something changed 
in France. But there are symptoms, less visible to the foreign 
observer, but of a deeper and more permanent nature, that tell 
the same story of a change, and of a change for the better. 


II 


In order properly to understand the France of to-day, the 
new France as we may fitly call it, it is necessary to bear two 
things in mind: firstly, to bear in mind what the France of 
yesterday and the day before yesterday was; secondly, to bear 
in mind that, when we speak—and we may speak—of a new 


* The foreign observer must be warned against the danger of being led 
astray by what takes place in the Chamber or the Senate. It cannot be 
repeated often enough: the Chamber and the Senate do not represent public 
opinion in France. Never has the gulf separating them from public opinion 
been so manifest as it is to-day, when we see the Senate rejecting the Electoral 
Reform Bill and certain factions in the Chamber seeking to obtain rejection 
of the new Army Bill. There are many reasons why Parliament does not 
represent public opinion, chief among them being the terrible system of election 
of deputies by means of the scrutin d’arrondissement. But we lack space to 
go further into the matter here. 
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France, we mean the new generation of French citizens—i.e. 
the youth of the country. And here again a restriction is neces- 
sary : we speak exclusively of the jeunesse intellectuelle, of the 
youth that is prepared for life by the Universities or by the various 
Ecoles Supérieures. 

This restriction is justified. It cannot be denied that the 
jeunesse intellectuelle of a country, the ‘ thinking and studious 
youth,’ is, among the various classes of the population, the one 
which best represents the ideological tendencies of the nation at 
large, its hopes and aspirations, its manner of thinking; and as 
our actions aré shaped by our thoughts and desires and ideals, 
this ‘studious youth’ shows us the kind and degree of activity 
that may be expected from a nation. The ‘studious youth’ is 
the élite of a people, the crucible in which the unseen forces that 
will shape the national mode of. thought, the national line of 
conduct fifty years hence, are at work. 

Having said this, it remains for us to see what are the ideo- 
logical tendencies, the hopes and aspirations, the manner of 
thinking, of the ‘ studious youth ’ of our times ; and to appreciate 
these at their proper value, to grasp the originality of the present 
generation, to understand adequately the true significance of the 
renascence of the virile characteristics of the French nation that 
we witness to-day, we must recollect what the preceding genera- 
tion was like. Only then, only after a comparison between the 
two has been established, can the merit of the youngsters be fully 
recognised. Assuredly did the relatively easy task of following 
in the footsteps of their elders, of marching along the beaten track 
of tradition, not fall to the lot of the present generation! Nay, to 
the latter was assigned a task of quite different magnitude—that 
of emancipating themselves from their traditions and from their 
education, of re-educating themselves so as to be able to throw off 
the shackles of intellectualism, scepticism, pessimism, and to rise 
beyond these to the heights of optimism and cheerful confidence 
in life. 

Two main currents may be distinguished in the thought of 
the nineteenth century, the one mainly sentimental and the 
other mainly positive and scientific. Sentimentalism became the 
fashion after Rousseau and Bernardin de St. Pierre, and was 
raised to a system by the Romantic School. The Réveries d’un 
promeneur solitaire and Paul et Virginie became the guiding stars 
of more than one generation. Vice and degeneracy were sur- 
rounded with a halo of sacredness, they became the favourite 
subject of glorifications adroitly concealed beneath the accents of 
tearful amazement and artful pathos. Who does not know the 
famous lines of Victor Hugo, begging our sympathy for the 
prostitute, ‘ victim of the gold of the rich ’? 
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Cette fa-ige d’ailleurs contient 1l’eau pure encore, 
Pour que la goutte d’eau sorte de la poussiére, 
Et redevienne perle en sa splendeur premiére, 
Il suffit, c’est ainsi que tout remonte au jour, 
D’un rayon de soleil ou d’un rayon d’amour. 


Victor Hugo was a past-master in sentimentalism, and in senti- 
mentalism of the worst kind. There are sentimentalists who are 
sincere and intelligent, others who are sincere and imbecile ; Hugo 
was very intelligent and not less insincere—one need only bear in 
mind the Art d’étre grand’ pére, or certain parts of the Chants du 
crépuscule. All the cunning artifices of transcendent genius are 
to be found here in the service of a sickly and hollow sentimental- 
ism that distorts the most obvious facts and ignores systematically 
the relation of cause to effect. The logical outcome of sentimen- 
talism was humanitarianism—the humanitarianism that glorifies 
the prostitute whilst turning its back on the honourable girl- 
mother, that sends missionaries to edify niggers on the Zambesi 
or the Congo whilst approving the acts of brigandage euphemisti- 
cally termed colonial warfare, that prohibits alcoholic drinks and 
concubinage whilst tolerating the law of lynch. Of such humani- 
tarianism Hugo was the genial representative, and the poet of 
Les Misérables did more to popularise humanitarianism, and the 
belief that misery is synonymous with virtue and happiness with 
vice, than any amount of folios filled with learned dissertations 
could have done. Humanitarianism has always a mystical aspect, 
the cloak of mysticism is its fitting garb, and it is only natural 
that Hugo, the prophet of the one, should have been also the 
apostle of the other. The lines 

Reste & la solitude, 

Reste & la pauvreté, 

Vis sans inquiétude, 

Et ne te fais étude 

Que de l’éternité, 


did but fittingly complete the doctrine which the poet of humani- 
tarianism summed up in the words : 
Toute larme, enfant, lave quelquechose. 


And not only that. They could have served equally well as preface 
to the Roman russe or the Sens de la Vie. 

We mention these two books because Melchior de Vogiié and 
Edouard Rod may be regarded as having given the chief impulse 
to the mystical movement that took its rise about 1886 and 
attained its maximum some fifteen years later. Victor Hugo 
can incontestably claim the honour of being one of the spiritual 
fathers of this movement, in many ways remarkable; but the 
mystical tendencies of the poet, expressed with such extraordin- 
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arily persuasive force in certain parts of the Chants du crépuscule 
—who can read without being ‘moved’ the: exquisite Priére de 
l’ enfance ?—failed to exert their full influence at the time. The 
influence of the poet was great; but the admiration so freely 
lavished on him was lavished on the marvellous artist and on the 
undaunted champion of liberty. As a mystic, his influence was 
less great, for-his words fell here on barren soil. From 1850 till 
1880 the country was too deeply imbued with the scientific spirit, 
too profoundly convinced that the last word of truth had been 
spoken by science, to pay any heed to the claims of mysticism. 
And yet science had not fulfilled its promises, not justified the fond 
hopes it had raised. The destruction of the scientific illusion was 
bound to bring about a reaction. Either did Melchior de Vogiié 
admirably watch his opportunity or else was the ground marvel- 
lously prepared for him, when he published his Roman russe. 
The reading public could not have been better prepared than it 
was at that moment to appreciate the doctrine based on the supre- 
macy of sentiment over reason which is at the bottom of the 
works of Tolstoi, of Dostoiewsky, of Tourgenieff. Reason had 
promised too much and fulfilled too little. A reaction against the 
exaggerations of intellectualism could not fail to set in. The 
enigmatical symbolism of Ibsen, impenetrable like the mists and 
fogs of northern climes, was revealed to readers and theatre-goers. 
The mysticism inherent to the fantastic and profoundly anti- 
intellectual mind of the Slav was made known to a people dis- 
appointed with science, irritated against the latter. De Vogiié, 
Desjardins, Rod became the prophets of the new age, even as 
Renan and Taine had been those of the old. 

The mystical movement thus inaugurated knew at first only 
the joys of triumph. Borne on the crest of the wave of reaction 
against the abuses of intellectualism, its strength was made of the 
frantic longing of the human heart to escape from the shackles 
of a systematised positivism that dried up all the sources of action 
and paralysed all energy. But its very nature precluded this 
“undogmatic mysticism ’ from being anything else than a passing 
phenomenon ; as little as the scientific dogmatism of which it was 
the antithesis, could it claim to satisfy the permanent needs and 
_ desires either of the individual or of society. Precisely it lacked 

all discipline, for it hated dogmas. This state of mind was 
engendered by the excesses of the scientific dogmatism of the 
preceding era, but however natural it may have been, such a state 
of mind could not last’ long. The logical outcome of such 
mysticism, vague and unlimited and undisciplined, was anarchy. 
The mysticism of the end of the nineteenth century did not seek 
to accentuate differences of religious thought, thereby compelling 
each religious community to define its characteristic beliefs with 
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greater rigidity and clearness ; it sought, on the contrary, to efface 
entirely all religious frontier lines, and to unite all men in a 
vague ‘ religion of the human heart,’ in a colourless idealism from 
whence revelation was banished and where the notion of Fate 
reigned supreme. The high-sounding catch-words of Justice, 
Truth, Fraternity, took the place of the Incarnation, the Redemp- 


‘tion, and the Immaculate Conception : 


En avant vers l’oubli final de la colére, 

Des stériles combats pour de louches marchés! 
Vers la Bonté! vers la Justice forte et claire! 
Vers un large pardon! Marchez toujours, marchez 
Vers ]’Orient! vers ]’Etoile! vers la Lumiére! 


This sort of stuff, due to a poet whose fame was as ephemeral as 
the ideals celebrated by him,M. Emile Vitta, is eminently charac- 
teristic of the enthusiasm of the mystics who learned to know 
Russia through M. de Vogiié, Ibsen through Count Prozor, and 
who thronged round the banner unfurled by Paul Desjardins. 
Mysticism was the product, we have said, of a very natural.re- 
action inspired by the unconquerable desires and aspirations of 
the human heart against a narrow materialism that would fain 
have stifled them ; but it was not only an antithesis to the philistine 
optimism of science, but also the offspring of a deep-seated pessi- 
mism, and of the worst form of pessimism, of that form which is 
enshrouded in the veil of beauty created for it by Art, subtle and 
deceiving. Pessimism had seized hold of the French nation, which 
had seen the mirage of the scientific illusion vanish before its eyes, 
dispelled by the cold cruelty of facts. In his Pages de critique 
et de doctrine published last year—and which should be read 
—M. Paul Bourget speaks of ‘ la barbarie scientifique.’—scientific 
barbarism—words that sound like a blasphemy to. the pro- 
fessional worshippers of Science with a capital §, to those. 
disciples of Haeckel that would fain see the riddle of the universe 
definitely explained in the tube of the physician or the crucible of 
the analytical chemist! And yet this scientific barbarism revealed 
its terrors in 1870! It was the barbarism of the ‘scientific’ 
pupils of the German schoolmaster, who carried fire and sword, 
devastation and desolation, into the heart of France, laying pro- 
vinces waste and soaking the soil with blood. And it was. the 
barbarism of the Commune—terribly scientific was the Commune! 
—that petrolised fhe buildings of Paris in a scientific manner, and 
sought to civilise humanity in the name of science by means of 
riot and arson. The words ‘scientific barbarism’ had a fearfully 
real meaning in 1870 and 1871! 

The apostles of science, the protagonists of the infallibility of 
the new creed, had been serenely optimistic. Science was to 
bring the world release from its manifold sorrows and woes, wa3 
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to destroy for ever the prejudices and superstitions that had up 
till then prevented man from fulfilling his glorious destiny. But 
the French, as far as ‘ progress’ was concerned, saw only a 
mutilated country, a Fatherland bereft of two of its fairest pro- 
vinces—a Fatherland despised, trampled on, insulted. Science 
had not prevented the appalling disaster of 1870-71, had not 
prevented the tearing asunder of a great nation, once the foremost 
in the world. The optimism engendered by belief in the infinite 
possibilities of scientific discovery and culture was doomed; as we 
have said, by the cold cruelty of facts. The generation that was 
still in its childhood when the great disaster befell its country, 
found, on attaining manhood, this country bleeding from the 
wounds inflicted by foes outside and by anarchy within. And 
there seemed no hope—or, rather, what was the use of hope? 
Was not hope itself folly? The generation of those who were born 
between 1860 and 1875—if approximate dates be asked for—had 
not borne the brunt of the fight, had not endured the miseries of 
V'année terrible, had not witnessed personally the tragic events 
that led to the compulsory surrender of Alsace-Lorraine. This 
generation was consequently not fired, like the preceding one, 
with the desire of vengeance for the humiliations endured. On the 
contrary, a mournful lassitude took possession of it, a profound 
and bitter discouragement. It was the lot of this generation, that 
grew up in a country still torn and maimed and bleeding from its 
disasters, to drink to the dregs the cup of bitterness, to experience 
that most cruel of all sufferings because it leaves no room for the 
consolation of hope—namely, the despair of one’s own country, 
the absence of all hope in that country’s future, of all belief in 
the possibility of its salvation. 

What wonder was it if, in these circumstances, the genera- 
tion in question was profoundly pessimistic? What wonder if its 
members sought refuge from the evils and distress of the passing 
hour in the illusions of humanitarianism, in the mystical consola- 
tions of a religion that set no limit to the vagaries of the imagina- 
tion, or else in the splendid isolation of the aggressively self- 
assertive Ego? For the pessimism begotten of the cold cruelty of 
facts took on sundry forms—sometimes appearing in the garb of 
humanitarianism, of the religion of the human heart, sometimes 
in that of the most extreme anarchical individualism. Anarchy, 
whether of the humanitarian or of the individualist type, found 
many adherents in the world of letters during the ’nineties. It was 
during this period that M: Maurice Barrés published l’Ennemi 
des Lois, that M. Paul Adam’s Mystére des Foules saw the light 
of day, that M. Octave Mirbeau wrote the Preface to M. Jean 
Grave's Société mourante, for which the author was condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment. MM. Laurent Tailhade, Lucien 
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Descaves, Georges Darien, Georges Eekhoud were among the 
foremost literary champions of anarchy, to which Zola and Anatole 
France were by no means hostile. Even more significant than 
the favour enjoyed by political anarchy in certain literary circles 
was the attitude adopted by men whose patriotism and love of 
their country could—whatever else might be thought of their 
political views—not be called in question. M. Edouard Drumont, 

in his hatred of a Republic stained by appalling corruption, was 
ready to welcome anarchy as a highly useful auxiliary in the 
struggle; and, in truth, this attitude of M. Drumont and of 
several other members of the Nationalist Party is not surprising 
when we consider the condition of affairs in France in the early 
*nineties. The recollection of political events fades quickly away, 
and the sensation of ¢o-day obliterates all memory of the sensation 
of yesterday. But there are books, monuments that remain to tell 
of the glory or infamy of bygone days, and the reader who may be 
interested in the secret history of French Governments and French 
politics twenty years ago should read these books. Among them we 
may mention l’A giotage sous la troisiéme République by M. Chirac, 
and Ministére et Mélinite by MM. Hamon and Bachot. But there 
is especially a diary, a political diary in which events are recorded 
from day to day, and which covers the three years 1890, 1891, 
1892; this diary was kept by M. Hamon, a well-known psycho- 
logist and sociologist, and published under tbe title La France 
politique et sociale. It enables us to follow, irom day to day, 
events which are now to a large extent forgotten, and which show 
the deplorable condition to which a democracy lacking all prin- 
ciples had reduced France. Or else let the reader take up Leurs 
Figures by M. Maurice Barrés; behind the faces of ephemeral 
individuals we can see here the ‘ face of an epoch’ on which the 
traces of corruption and degeneracy are deeply marked, and what 
marvel was it? For it was the epoch of the copper-trust scandal, 
of the Wilson affair, of the Panama crash. 

We can understand therefore the pessimism prevalent in intel- 
lectual circles during the ‘nineties. A country dismembered by 
foreign foes, torn asunder by anarchy within—financial jobbery and 
corruption following on the humiliation of the Treaty of Frankfurt ; 
was this not enough to render those men pessimistic, whose nature 
was not yet perverted by the atmosphere of uncleanliness that 
pervaded the political and moral life of the nation? The Boulan- 
gist movement had been the expression of the disgust and resent- 
ment felt by large numbers for the régime of politico-financial cor- 
ruption, that flourished thanks to the confusion engendered by the 
foisting of democratic institutions on to a nation still stunned 
by the blows rained on it in 1870, and wholly inexperienced in the 
art of self-government. And this Boulangist movement, this 
crusade of resentment and redemption, had only led to the bitterest 
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of disappointments, had ended in the most miserable of bank- 
ruptcies. It seemed as if the lucky star that had presided over 
the destinies of France for so many centuries, that had in critical 
moments raised up a Geneviéve and a Jeanne d’Arc, a Turenne 
and a Napoleon—that this lucky star had definitely disappeared, 
and that the greatest nation of Europe was irrevocably condemned 
by an inexorable fate. 

Humanitarianism and extreme: Individualism : these appar- 
ently so antagonistic tendencies were both due to the same cause— 
namely, to pessimism. Some sought refuge from this pessimism 
in a crusade on behalf of Humanity—sought to abolish the spec- 
tacle of their country’s woes and sufferings and shame by creating 
the vision of a new Humanity, to whom frontiers are unknown 

, and whose only deities are Truth, Justice, afid Fraternity. Others 

*took refuge in the impregnable fortress of Self, and consoled 
themselves by reflecting that, come what might, the Ego was safe 
from attack. In a country which is healthy and strong and 
robust, we do not find the élite of the nation, the qualified repre- 
sentatives of its culture and intellectual development, addicted 
to humanitarianism or to extreme individualism. The desires and 
aspirations of their mental, or, if you will, their spiritual, life, 
find a convenient and normal outlet—an adequate ideal is there, 
and an adequate discipline also. The patriotic ideal, and the 
discipline imposed by patriotism, are indispensable to the normal 
existence of a nation, and in their absence only chaos can prevail ; 
for there is then no force to regulate human activity and to impose 
that discipline on the individual without which society would 
cease to exist. 


III 


It is both curious and sad to read the confessions made by 
the jeunesse intc!lectuelle twenty years ago. In 1891 the 
Mercure de France, which has pushed its way to the front rank 
‘of French magazines, and which has invariably been so hos- 
pitable to youthful talent, opened its pages to an inquiry as 
to the views of the young generation of that time concerning 
Alsace-Lorraine. Characteristic of the replies received was that 
of M. Rémy de Gourmont, then unknown, and who has since 
become Editor of the Mercure de France and of the Revue des 
Idées. We say ‘ characteristic,’ because M. Rémy de Gourmont 
is one of the most qualified of French literary men, and because 
the views he then held were very generally shared by the ‘ in- 
tellectual youth’ of France. ‘ Personnellement,’ wrote M. de 
Gourmont, ‘je ne donnerais, en échange de ces terres oubliées, 
ni le petit doigt de ma main droite, il me sert & soutenir ma main 
quand j’écris; ni le petit doigt de ma main gauche, il me sert 
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& secouer la cendre’'de ma cigarette.’ And M. de Gourmont 
continued : 


Le jour viendra peut-étre ot 1l’on nous enverra & la frontiére; nous 
irons sans enthousiasme; ce sera notre tour de nous faire tuer, nous nous 
ferons tuer avec un réel déplaisir. ‘Mourir pour la patrie’: nous 
chantons d’autres romances, nous cultivons un autre genre de poésie. S’il 
faut, d’un mot, dire nettement les choses, eh bien: nous ne sommes pas 


patriotes. 


We may call this profession of faith of M. de Gourmont 
aggressive, but we cannot call it singular. On the contrary, 
such views were widely held in intellectual circles. In his book 
Le Probléme de l’Avenir latin, M. Léon Bazalgette did not 
hesitate to pass the most pitiless of verdicts on the French nation. 























Incapables de vouloir [wrote M. Bazalgette] en raison de 1’atrophie 
de nos énergies, nous sommes également inaptes & comprendre et & penser 
sainement, par suite de la corruption & laquelle notre mentalité est en 
proie. . . . La race incompétente, le monde femme. que nous sommes, doit 
pour le bien général étre éliminé. . . . Un homme vraiment humain ne 
devrait pas se refuser & concevoir la possibilité de la ruine de sa patrie. 










If such were the views of the ‘intellectual youth,’ those 
of the older generation were no better. ‘Les nationalistes,’ 
declared M. Frédéric Rauh, Professor of Philosophy at the 
Sorbonne, ‘n’ont aucune de mes convictions. Leur doctrine 
est en contradiction avec des idées auxquelles je tiens. Je ne 
voig aucune raison de mettre en France |’internationalisme sous 
le boisseau.’ M. B. Jacob, Professor of Philosophy at the Ecole 
Normale, considered it a crime to speak about the military suc- 
cesses of the French nation in the past : ‘ C’est un véritable crime 
contre la France que de lui rappeler son passé militaire.’ And 
the learned Professor added : 














Si notre pays peut encore jouer un réle brillant dans le monde, c’est 
par sa science, son art, ses industries élégantes, la qualité de son goft, 
la générosité de ses maniéres, en définitive. par son caractére hospitalier. 
En dehors des voies pacifiques je n’apergois aucun avenir. 











Space precludes further quotations of this sort. Those we 
have given suffice to furnish an idea as to the views held twenty 
years ago on the subject of patriotism. We may, nevertheless, 
be permitted to mention Jules Renard, the author of I’ Ecorni- 
fleur and Poil de Carotte, who wrote in reply to the inquiry 
of the Mercure de France : ‘ j’espére que bientét la guerre de 1870-1 
sera considérée comme un événement historique de moindre 
importance que l’apparition du Cid ou d’un fable de La Fon- 
taine.’ In 1897 Francois Coppée organised a subscription in 
favour of presenting a work of art to Alsace-Lorraine, as the 
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-visible symbol of the fidelity and affection of the ‘old country’ ; 
owing to lack of support, the idea had to be abandoned. 

Views such as those so vigorously expressed by M. Rémy de 
Gourmont twenty years ago would not be possible to-day. No 
self-respecting literary man would express them, and no self- 
respecting Review would give publicity to them. This fact, 
which is incontestable, alone suffices to show the difference 
between the ideas current to-day and those current in the 
‘nineties. The young generation of to-day is as different from 
the young generation of twenty years ago as the poles asunder. 
The characteristics of the former are in every respect the 
diametrical opposite of the characteristics of the latter. Twenty 
years ago the world of intellect and of letters was given over 
to anti-patriotism and to aggressive incredulity in religious 
matters; it was an age of positivism and ‘ intellectualism’ on 
the one hand, of pessimism, scepticism, and dilettantism on the 
other. The present age, on the contrary, is resolutely optimistic ; 
it hates nothing more than dilettantism and the ‘elegant scep- 
ticism ’ of a Renan or an Anatole France ; it loves action as much 
as it distrusts all sentimentalism and all ‘intellectualism ’ ; it 
appreciates the necessity of order and discipline, and is decidedly 
hostile to anarchy in any form, whether moral or political or 
intellectual or economic. Such a state of mind could not but 
render the jeunesse intellectuelle of to-day receptive for religious 
and patriotic beliefs; and, as a matter of fact, this jeunesse is 
both religious and patriotic. 

We have endeavoured to show the excessive sentimentalism of 
the former generation, its enthusiasm for visionary humanitarian 
ideals, the want of discipline of its idealism. Such sentimen- 
talism, engendered by the Romantics and developed by the Neo- 
Mystics, was in the nature of a reaction—as we have said— 
against the rigid ‘ positivism ’ and ‘ intellectualism’ of the school 
of materialistic science that reigned supreme during the Second 
Empire. But if the new generation is hostile to sentimentalism 
and to humanitarianism, this is not due to a retour en arriére, to 
the intellectualism of its grandfathers. Neither sentimentalism 
nor intellectualism constitutes the source from which the genera- 
tion of to-day draws its strength. Taine was perspicacious and 
' far-sighted enough to see that his generation, the generation of 
positivism and intellectualism, was doomed. ‘Ma génération est 
finie,’ he wrote to Paul Bourget in 1889, ‘et je me renfonce 
dans mon trou de Savoie.’ The occasion on which the author 
of Les Origines de la France contemporaine penned these melan- 
choly lines was the publication of M. Paul Bourget’s Disciple. 
* Peut-étre,’ added Taine, ‘la voie que vous prenez, votre idée 
de l’inconnaissable, d’un au-dela, d’un nouméne, vous conduira- 
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t-elle vers un port mystique, vers une forme de christianisme.’ 
Prophetic words, indeed, but which still fell short of the mark! 
It was not to some vague form of Christianity, to some unknown 
‘ mystical port,’ that M. Paul Bourget’s tendencies were to lead, 
but to the historical and indestructible Catholic Church ! 

The publication of Le Disciple marks a date in the intellec- 
tual history of contemporary France, even as the resignation 
of M. Delcassé in 1905 marks a date in her political history. De 
Vogiié, Desjardins, Rod, may indeed be regarded as the chief 
initiators of the mystical movement that characterised the 
‘nineties; but M. Bourget, in his campaign against ‘ intellec- 
tualism,’ took care to avoid the pitfalls of undogmatic mysticism. 
True, his Disciple is still to a large extent influenced by the 
‘intellectual dilettantism ’ against which he protests; true, also, 
he does not therein indicate Catholicism as the only organisa- 
tion capable of remedying the evils which he so ably and exactly 
portrays. But the book none the less brings home with irresis- 
tible force the cardinal truth that ‘ intellectualism’ is a great 
evil, that it paralyses the energy and the will-power of the indi- 
vidual, that it blunts and finally obliterates his sense of duty, 
that it is incapable of regulating the individual’s mental life or of 
checking the most dangerous vagaries of a diseased imagination. 
And the book inculcates, also, no less irresistibly, the supreme 
necessity of authority, both for the individual and for society, 
and shows conclusively that such authority can find no basis in 
the individual—that its basis must be sought for, in consequence, 
outside the individual. 

By reason of all these tendencies which it manifests, of all 
these lessons which it inculcates, M. Bourget’s Disciple may 
be considered as being one of the books that have most pro- 
foundly influenced the generation of to-day. The need of 
authority is one of the needs most keenly felt by this young 
generation, and consequently the need of finding an adequate 
basis for such authority. Authority was that which the pre- 
ceding generation most greatly lacked. Science, which reigned 
supreme from the middle of the century till about 1880, had 
failed to provide an adequate foundation for it; the mystical re- 
action against the supremacy of science proved no less incapable 
in this respect, for it likewise refused to go beyond the indi- 
vidual. For the school of neo-mystics, that proclaimed its 
allegiance at the same time to Tolstoi and Ibsen, the ‘ individual 
sentiment’ was everything, just as the ‘ individual reason’ was 
everything to the school of scientific materialism. M. Paul 
Bourget was the first writer to show the necessity of going 
beyond the individual, of seeking outside and above the latter 
an adequate principle of authority. 

What this principle should be Le Disciple did not clearly 
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tell us, for the book is of an exclusively critical nature. In 
subsequent works, in l’Etape, in Un Divorce, in l’Emigré, 
M. Bourget has completed the task commenced in Le Disciple, 
and has led up to the conclusion that the principle of authority 
is to be found in the Catholic Church and in the aristocratic 
and hierarchical form of society. And another writer has ap- 
peared, and has most successfully completed the teaching of 
M. Bourget: we mean M. Maurice Barrés. The latter has 
himself undergone an evolution that is characteristic of the evolu- 
tion of contemporary thought in France; his progress from 
V’Ennemi des Lois to Au service de l’Allemagne, to Colette 
Baudoche, and to la Colline inspirée, symbolises the progress of 
the French world of intellect in general. In his Colline inspirée, 
which is also the most recent of his books, M. Maurice Barrés 
has shown us at once the danger of undisciplined and unregulated 
mysticism, be the latter ever so sincere, and the immeasurably 
vast difference between the uncontrolled effusions of such 
‘mystical individualism ’ and the ordered and disciplined beliefs 
of the Church. 

Paul Bourget, Maurice Barrés, Henry Bordeaux : among con- 
temporary French novelists of the first rank, these three are 
incontestably those that appeal most greatly to the intellectual 
youth of present-day France. And when we have named them 
we have indicated at once the tendencies of this ‘ intellectual 
youth,’ its sympathies and aspirations. The three writers in 
question are of pronounced Conservative leanings; one is an 
ardent Royalist, another is a leader of the Parliamentary 
Nationalist Party? ; all three are Catholics and staunch defenders 
of the Church; all three preach the imperative necessity of a 
return to the time-honoured traditions of France, to those tradi- 
tions of Authority and Hierarchy and adaptation of Capacity to 
Function which the Revolution so imprudently broke with; all 
three search persistently and indefatigably for an adequate prin- 
ciple of Authority, consequently for a principle of social integra- 
tion and cohesion—and they all find this fundamental principle 
embodied in Religion, in the Family, in the attachment of the 
individual to his native soil. Religious discipline, family discipline, 
patriotic discipline—on these three aspects of the discipline so 
essential to the continuity of social existence MM. Bourget, 
Barrés, and Bordeaux never cease to insist. M. Bourget’s rigid 
royalism, and his habit of selecting his personages and choosing 
the scenes of his books almost exclusively from the very narrow 
circle of the old titled aristocracy, have prevented him from 
exercising all the influence which he might otherwise have done ; 
but the influence of M. Barrés has been immense. To this 
writer, more than to any other, is due the revival of patriotism 

2M. Maurice Barrés, who is Deputy for the first arrondissement of Paris. 
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in France after its eclipse in the ‘nineties. .M. Barrés has shown 
most effectively the hollowness of the old humanitarian catch- 
words, the impossibility for such vague ideals to take sufficient 
possession of the individual and to constitute a principle of action 
for the latter, the necessity of presenting to the individual some- 
thing more concrete and precise, something which is tangible 
and can be grasped, something affecting the individual more 
nearly and having in consequence a greater hold over him. And 
what ideal responds more exactly to these desiderata than the 
patriotic ideal—the attachement 4 la glébe, the love of one’s 
native terroir, of the native soil, of the town or village.or moun- 
tain or dale where one passed the years of childhood, and which 
is associated with the earliest and sweetest recollections of life? 
And not only this. Without the ties that bind him to his 
native soil a man is necessarily incomplete; for his heredity is 
not only, nor even mainly, a physical one. Even more impor- 
tant than the physical patrimony is the moral patrimony, which 
has been constituted by the ceaseless efforts of countless genera- 
tions to adapt themselves to their social environment, to create 
the means whereby the innate tendency of man’s moral nature 
to expand may be brought into harmony with the necessities 
of social discipline. The moral patrimony of every individual 
cannot be sought for elsewhere than in the terroir, in the native 
soil which has given birth to himself and to his ancestors, on 
which he and his ancestors have been reared. Severed from 
this native soil, transplanted into a new environment to which 
he is not adapted, violently uprooted from the traditions that 
have been those of his family for many generations and that 
should also be his, the individual is—to use the expression of M. 
Barrés—a déraciné, a plant torn from the roots, and from the 
ground that should have nourished it. And such a plant cannot 
thrive ; such an individual cannot enrich society, cannot benefit 
the race. M. Barrés has shown us specimens of such ‘ uprooted 
individuals’ in his Déracinés, M. Bourget in l’Etape; and one 
of the most finely drawn types of this class of individuals is 
Julien Dartot, in M. Edouard Estaunié’s Le Ferment. 

M. Barrés has not contented himself with merely preaching 
in abstracto the necessity of the patriotic discipline engendered 
by attachment to the terroir, to one’s native soil. His pictures 
of his own native country, of his dearly loved Lorraine, have 
done more to popularise the doctrine of so-called ‘local 
patriotism’ than any amount of theory could have done. He 
has shown his countrymen the extraordinary depths of the roots 
that bind the individual to the native soil; he has shown the 
intimate and indissoluble connexion between the race and the 
soil. He has shown the French nation to be a ‘ moral entity’ 
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sui generis, an agglomeration of individuals characterised not 
only by distinctive physical traits and a distinctive language, 
but having a certain specific manner of thinking and feeling. 
In his book, Au service de l’Allemagne, he has brought forth 
with remarkable clearness the psychological difference between 
French and Germans; and he has brought home to his readers 
the fact, which the vagaries of humanitarian internationalism 
have endeavoured to obliterate, that such differences of tempera- 
ment and character cannot be suppressed ; that the greatness of 
a nation depends, on the contrary, on its cultivating and develop- 
ing its specific racial traits; and that the development of such 
traits, consequently the development of the specific genius of 
the race, of all that which can alone make the race great, is 
impossible—nay, unthinkable—unless the individual remain 
constantly in close touch with the native soil. 

Pursuing the same aims as M. Barrés, M. Henry Bordeaux 
is, like the latter, an indefatigable champion of ‘ local patriotism ’ 
and of the family, in which this attachment to the native soil 
finds its natural, and also its highest, expression. In La Neige 
sur les Pas and La Maison M. Bordeaux has shown us all the 
beauties of the home—of the real home, in which the inmates 
are bound to each other by those moral ties that are stronger 
still than the physical ones, of the home which is a sanctuary 
and a fortress at the same time: a sanctuary in which the 
purest and most sacred notions of love and affection and mutual 
aid are developed and jealously guarded, a fortress in which such 
notions are safe from the blasphemies and scoffings of the world. 
At a time when the ties of family life are so greatly loosened 
alike among the bourgeoisie and the working classes, it is refresh- 
ing to find a writer capable of writing such books as those of 
M. Henry Bordeaux; and a promise of better times, the 
guarantee of a brighter future, may surely be sought for in the 
fact that M. Bordeaux is one of the favourite writers among 
the ‘intellectual youth’ of France, that his influence on this 
youth—which is likewise the élite—is great.’ 

* We lack space to do anything more than note the names of other writers 
whose works are characteristic of the mental tendencies of the young genera- 
tion of to-day. Paul Claudel, Charles Péguy, Francis Jammes are great 
artists and orthodox Catholics; M. Claudel has been instrumental in making 
Coventry Patmore and G. K. Chesterton known to the ‘intellectual youth’ 
of France; M. Péguy is the author of a very powerful mystical poem entitled- 
Jeanne d’Arc, which has placed him in the front rank of contemporary French 
poets; M. Jammes has written the Géorgiques chrétiennes, in which the 
mystery of the Eucharist is glorified. A young novelist, M. de Chateaubriant, 
to whom the annual prize of the Académie Goncourt was awarded last year for 
his book Monsieur de Lourdines, has given us, in this work, an ‘essay of local | 
patriotism’ of the best kind, in which he manifests his ardent love of his 
native fields and forests in Poitou. The book in question is a most inspiring 


one, which it is a real pleasure to read after the innumerable descriptions of 
boudoir and music-hall life in Paris, which up till quite recently were the 
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IV 


The ‘intellectual youth’ of to-day in France is profoundly 
patriotic. There can be no doubt that the words ‘ France’ and 
‘French’ have quite another meaning for this ‘ intellectual 
youth’ than they had for the preceding generation. It is not 
merely pride in the military strength, in the military achieve- 
ments, of their country that the ‘ youngsters’ of the present 
day feel; it is also pride in that country’s intellectual strength, 
in its intellectual achievements. Although the disastrous war 
of 1870 had shown clearly that science was by no means neces- 
sarily synonymous with culture, although it had shown that 
‘scientific barbarism’ could exist, yet it had none the less 
immensely enhanced the prestige of German science and German 
scientific methods. The French nation could not but admire, 
even in spite of itself, the intellectual development of its con- 
querors, even as it admired the strength of the latter’s military 
organisation. Thus did the Treaty of Frankfurt produce. the 
opposite result of that brought about by the Treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648, which latter assured for two centuries the intel- 
lectual supremacy of France in Europe. The victory of the 
German soldier in 1870 paved the way for the triumph of the 
German schoolmaster and professor. The superiority of German 
methods, the greater depth of German thought, became familiar 
notions in French seats of learning. Kant and Hegel became 
the masters of French philosophy, Adolf Wagner and Schmoller 
of French political economy, Savigny and Jhering of French 
jurisprudence. France acknowledged herself vanquished alike 
on the fields of battle and in the domain of learning. 

How greatly matters have changed within the last ten years 
may be gathered from the fact that at the Faculty of Law of 
the University of Paris to-day it is difficult for a professor to 
speak of German methods of research or of the achievements 
of German erudition without arousing the openly expressed 
hostility of his audience. Far from recognising the ‘ superiority ’ 
of the learning of their eastern neighbours, the young French- 
men of to-day profess for this learning a contempt which they 
make no attempt to conceal. They are for ever opposing the 
clearness and precision of the French mind and of French 
thought to the ‘ pedantic obscurity’ and ‘solemn dullness’ of 


favourite themes of French novels. Among writers of the older generation, 
special mention must be made of MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte, who have 
done perhaps more than any others to keep the flame of patriotism burning 
by their admirable studies of the great disaster of 1870-71. M. Victor 
Margueritte’s Frontiéres du Ceur, wholly free from any taint of jingoism, is 
one of the best books we know on the subject. M. Romain Rolland, the 
author of Jean Christophe, is also one of. the writers ay most greatly appeal to 
the young generation. 
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the German professor. The reawakening of the consciousness 
of the intellectual greatness of France has coincided with a 
retour aux classiques that is truly remarkable—with a return to 
the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries. Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne and Ronsard, Corneille and Racine and Moliére, Pascal 
and Bossuet and La Rochefoucauld are the teachers and inspirers 
of the contemporary jeunesse intellectuelle. The latter find in 
the great masters of the Renaissance and of the siécle de 
Louis XIV. all the qualities peculiar to the French genius— 
simplicity, clearness, vigour, irony, refinement of taste and 
manners, dislike of exaggeration, love of order and precision. 
The seventeenth century especially appeals to the youth of to- 
day. This great century was a pre-eminently French one; it 
was not contaminated by the cosmopolitan humanitarianism or 
by the excessive intellectualism of later times ; it was essentially 
aristocratic; it knew the art of ‘keeping distances’; it loved 
discipline and authority. It set up no pretensions to puritanical 
virtue, but it set a perfect example of moderation and good 
taste. We find here none of the pathological pride in his own 
degeneracy and vice that characterised Rousseau, none of the 
unhealthy craving for that which is abnormal and repugnant which 
the poetry of Baudelaire exhibited: The excesses of the whole 
school that followed in the footsteps of the author of Les Fleurs du 
Mal, excesses that cause a shudder of disgust to the reader of 
the earlier works of Barbey d’Aurévilly or J. K. Huysmans, 
would never have been possible in the century of Corneille and 
Pascal, which was also the century of order and discipline, and 
of supremely good taste. 

The ‘return to the seventeenth century and to the Renais- 
sance,’ to the pure sources of true French culture and tradition, 
is thus an exceedingly healthy symptom. It shows that the 
youth of to-day no longer share that taste for morbid sensation 
which their elders shared. For there is nothing morbid or 
unhealthy about the Renaissance or the seventeenth century ; 
we find there great passions, unbending will-power, tremendous 
force of character, indomitable resolution, and with all these 
qualities that reveal greatness of mind and breadth of view we 
find, most naturally, but little respect for the virtue of chastity. 
The writers of the Renaissance and the seventeenth century 
were men in the best acceptance of the word, with a man’s 
foibles and failings, but with nothing degenerate about them. 
The Confessions of Jean-Jacques, the Rolla of Alfred de Musset, 
could appeal to the effeminate and disheartened generation of 
the second half of the nineteenth century. They would have 
been incomprehensible to the century of Rabelais or to that of 
—. and their authors considered as worthy at best of the 
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Veneration for these great ancestors implies, therefore, a 
reaction against cosmopolitanism, humanitarianism, sentiment- 
alism; intellectualism, scepticism, love of ‘the morbid and patho- 
logical—against all these plagues of the eighteenth and. nine- 
teenth centuries. The days are long past in which Michelet 
could say to his audience: ‘ Le grand siécle, je veux naturelle- 
ment dire le dix-huitiéme.’ Ferdinand Brunetiére and Jules 
Lemaitre have played a great part in the destruction of the 
superstitious admiration formerly felt for this revolutionary, 
sentimental, un-French period; and how great the aversion of 
the youth of to-day is for Rousseau can be seen by reading the 
inquiry instituted by the Vie heureuse (the 15th of June 1912) 
concerning the influence of the Genevan sophist in France. 
Searcely one of the numerous replies received was. favourable 
to Jean-Jacques, and the tone of many was more fercible than 
polite. Not less strong is the current of hostility against the 
‘intellectualism ’ of the nineteenth century, against the scientific 
materialism and agnosticism of the Positivist. school. In-the 
Revue hebdomadaire (the 20th of July 1912) M. Emile Faguet 
bears witness to this : 


La réaction est trés forte, plus forte que je n’aurais cra contre Auguste 
Comte, Taine et Renan, qui ne sont plus nommés, quand ils le sont, 
qu’avec la derni’re expression du mépris. . .. La tendance générale est 
l’anti-intellectualisme. 


Anti-intellectualisme! The word is well chosen. There is 
perhaps no type of humanity more antipathetic to the young 
generation of to-day than the ‘ intellectualist ’"—unless it be the 
sentimentalist, and the two types are frequently, by a strange 
psychological contradiction, to be found in the same person. The 
‘intellectualist’ is Robert Greslou, in M. Paul Bourget’s 
Disciple, a thinking machine, devoid of will-power, having 
sacrificed his whole energy to the worship of an abstract idea. 
Not only all physical energy but all moral energy has been thus 
sacrificed, and the human being is no longer anything but the 
slave of irresistible morbid cravings. The youth of to-day has 
understood the danger, both for the individual and for society, 
of such a mental state. And this youth is consequently, as 
M. Faguet says, ‘ anti-intellectualist.’ It does not pass its time 
in useless musings and in the morbid analysis of its sentiments. 
Action is what it needs—prompt and vigorous action that: keeps 
body and mind fit. The heroes of this contemporary youth are 
not the metaphysicians and laboratory scientists, but the men 
of action—soldiers, explorers, aviators. The worship of Napoleon 
has revived—the worship of the man who most fully incarnates 
the ideal of energy, and who most adequately represents the 
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aspirations of the young generation of to-day. Among the 
latter many have abandoned their studies and gone out to 
Morocco, to Central Africa, to Indo-China, there to search for 
adventure and action ; among these are several who have passed 
their examinations and obtained high diplomas.* And those who 
cannot go so far to quench their thirst for action go in for sport. 
Ten years ago sport was an almost unknown quantity in the 
schools; to-day the love of sport in all its forms has become 
general. Football, fencing, boxing, tennis, cross-country 
steeplechases—later on motoring, riding, mountaineering : these 
are what interest the jeunesse intellectuelle of to-day. This youth 
is certainly less erudite, less given to meditation, less poetical 
than French youth formerly was; but it has incontestably gained 
in vigour and in health. The young man of to-day does not 
care much about Spinoza or Schopenhauer ; he does not consume 
his energy in vainly regretting an unattainable ideal like the 
hero of de Musset; he does not abandon himself to the volup- 
tuous charms of pessimism like the generation of Lamartine and 
de Vigny. The young man of to-day is much more terre-d-terre, 
much less dreamy, much more practical, much less scientific, 
and much less sentimental. The reading that delights him most 
is probably that of the daily paper, which keeps him informed 
of the newest records of aeroplanes. 

This does not mean that the new generation is devoid of 
idealism. It has its ideals, but these are of a practical and 
not of an abstract nature; they are ideals that incite to action, 
that do not paralyse the energy and the will-power of the indi- 
vidual. In a very remarkable and altogether charming book 
entitled Les jeunes gens d’aujourd’hui, the author, who conceals 
his identity under the pseudonym of ‘ Agathon,’ writes : 

Aussi bien l’antinomie de la pensée et de l’action n’est-elle un problame 
que pour des étres d’une sensibilité usée, anémiée, en qui nul instinct 
vital ne fait surgir la vigoureuse affirmation. Une nature pensante, 
vrainment riche de vie et d’amour, rompt le cercle, sort de l’oscillation 
éternelle et tend vers une croyance, une synthése, un dogmatisme pré- 
curseur de l’action (p. 9). 


* Among these young Frenchmen is M. E. Psichari, the grandson of Ernest 
Renan. M. Psichari, who is an officer, does not share his illustrious grand- 
father’s dilettantism and scepticism, and this contrast between the author of 
the Vie de Jésus and his grandson is typical of the contrast between Renan’s 
generation and the young generation of to-day. M. Psichari gave up his 
studies at the Sorbonne and his Doctoral Dissertation on the bankruptcy of 
idealism, in order to lead a life of action and adventure in Africa. 
‘ L’ Afrique,’ he writes, ‘est un des derniers endroits oi nos meilleurs senti- 
ments peuvent encore s’affirmer, ou les derniéres consciences fortes ont l’espoir 
de trouver un champ 4 leur activité tendue . . . . Il vient un heure ou la bonté 
méme cesse d’étre féconde et devient amollissante et lache.’ We need only 
compare this virile declaration with the celebrated passage in his St. Paul, in 
which Renan glorified his scepticism that destroyed all the sources of activity. 
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This exactly characterises the state of mind of the ‘ intel- 
lectual youth’ of to-day in France. This youth does not waste 
time and energy in vain metaphysical disputations; it seeks 
instinctively a simple, coherent, logical system of intellectual 
and moral beliefs which shall furnish an adequate basis for 
action, and which shall be capable subsequently of regulating 
such action. For this reason the ‘ intellectual youth’ of to-day 
is attracted towards Catholicism. Of the revival of Catholicism, 
of the renascence of faith precisely in these youthful intellectual 
circles, there can be no doubt. Out of the students of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in Paris upwards of forty are to-day good 
and true Catholics, partaking of the Sacraments of the. Church, 
and whose names are inscribed on the list of the Conférence 
Saint-Vincent de Paul of their.parish. Ten years ago the 
number of such Catholics at the Ecole Normale was not more 
than three or four. In the largest State schools (lycées) in 
Paris—such as Condorcet, Henry IV., Louis-le-Grand—the 
renascence of Catholicism among the pupils is not less visible. 
The Rector of the Institut catholique de Paris, Mgr. Baudrillart, 
has borne witness to this renascence of faith among the 
‘intellectual youth ’ : 


Songez que, jadis, nous avions purement et simplement l’ceuvre de 
St. Vincent de Paul. Aujourd’hui notre jeunesse a des chefs, elle a des 
cadres, elle est enrégimentée elle-méme dans une multitude d’cuvres qui 
augmentent chaque jour. 


The renascence of Catholicism must not, however, be ascribed 
wholly to a revival of the ‘pure faith once delivered to the 
saints.’ Patriotic and political motives have also their share in 
the movement. Two distinct currents are here observable—the 
one religious, the other political. The former was represented, 
until 1910, by the Sillon organisation, of which M. Marc 
Sangnier was the founder and the leading spirit; the latter is 
represented by the Action francaise, and its chief prophet is 
M. Charles Maurras. Since the condemnation and dissolution 
of the Sillon the latter’s place has been taken by the Semaines 
sociales, which have their centre in Lyons, and the activity of 
which is as fruitful as it is unceasing. The Action frangaise is 
primarily a political organisation, uncompromisingly Royalist in 
its aims, and it does not pretend to orthodoxy in dogmatic ques- 
tions. It does not consider the theological value of Catholic 
dogma, but only the latter’s sociological value. The reasoning 
of the Action francaise may be summarised thus : 


Religion is necessary for society, for without’it the individual could 
not be induced to subordinate his self-assertive reason to the needs of 
collective discipline. The truth of this abstractly logical argument is 
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confirmed a posteriori by the concrete results of anthropological and 
ethnological research, which shows us in religion the primordial and 
universal developmental force at work in the shaping of social evolution. 
Every social aggregate possesses a form of religious belief adapted to the 
needs of the aggregate. The historical form of religion in France is 
Catholicism. Therefore, being Frenchmen, we must also be Catholics. 


The reasoning of the Action frangaise is sound ; but it takes 
no account of the emotional wants of man, of the yearning of 
the soul for consolation and spiritual nourishment. Consequently 
the influence of the Action frangaise is strictly limited among 
the ‘intellectual youth’; that exercised by the Sillon and the 
Semaines sociales is far greater. The Sillon aimed at deepening 
the spiritual life of its adherents, at bringing home to each one 
of these personally the real meaning and purport of the ministry 
of Christ—in a word, at forming Christians in the religious 
sense of the word. The Action frangaise pursues exclusively 
political aims, for the realisation of which the Church is an 
indispensable auxiliary. It is not interested in dogma as such, 
and the Catholicism of its members has nothing religious about 
it; in fact, the term of athées cléricaux applied to some of its 
leaders by their adversaries correctly defines the attitude adopted 
by those leaders. The latter proceed from a standpoint very 
similar to that taken up by the rulers and philosophers of the 
Roman Empire, who scoffed in private at the beliefs of a religion 
which they professed in public for reasons of State. 

Yet, however greatly the methods of these various organisa- 
tions differ, their aim is in one respect identical—namely, to 
re-establish the Catholic traditions of France. The policy of 
anticlericalism and of déchristianisation is as resolutely opposed 
by the politicians of the Action frangaise as by the orthodox 
believers of the Sillon and the Semaines sociales. To fight 
against the Church signifies, for the Action frangaise, to fight 
against the Fatherland; to seek to destroy the Church means 
to endeavour to rob the nation of an essential part of the latter’s 
moral patrimony. For this organisation French and Catholic 
are synonyms, just as Russian and Orthodox, Turk and Mussul- 
man, are synonyms. And, in truth, the fact cannot be called 
in question. To sever France from Catholicism would be to 
sever her from her traditions, and a nation cut adrift from its 
traditions is like a ship without a compass in unknown and 
stormy seas. 

Bereft of its traditions, of the rules of conduct established 
by the experience of countless generations, a nation is necessarily 
a prey to anarchy ; reduced to such a condition, society can have 
no hold over its component individuals, can furnish the latter 
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with no adequate principle of action. Mere physical activity 
cannot, in the long run, satisfy the socialised individual with his 
vast stores of instincts and desires. It is therefore indispensable 
that society should be strongly integrated, and it can be thus 
integrated only by a coherent and organised system of collective 
beliefs. This truth, long neglected in France, has been grasped 
by the young generation, which is Catholic and patriotic because 
Catholicism and patriotism furnish adequate principles of action, 
because Catholicism and patriotism furnish likewise adequate 
principles of discipline. Metaphysics, science, humanitarianism, 
furnish neither the one nor the other. Catholicism and 
patriotism complete each other ; both present the individual with 
an absolutely certain foundation for action ; both command im- 
peratively action in the name of intangible, irrational principles 
laid down a priori and independently of all individual verification. 
Eager for action, loving life in its plenitude, as resolutely 
optimistic as its elders were hopelessly pessimistic, the young 
generation could not be anything but Catholic and patriotic. It 
needs belief to justify its activity, to discipline that activity, and 
to give an aim to life. It believes in France, because it believes 
in itself. 

There is one great danger, certainly, in the reaction of the 
‘ youngsters’ against the excesses and mistakes of their elders. 
This danger lies in the tendency of this young generation, which 
loves sport and action and discipline, to forget the one redeeming 
virtue of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—namely, their 
traditions of courtesy, politeness, and good manners. In its 
enthusiasm for realisations the young generation of to-day runs 
the risk of becoming ‘ Americanised.’ Personally, we do not 
think that the gospel of Mr. Roosevelt will ever become a per- 
manent attraction for Frenchmen, for it sacrifices too completely 
good manners and refinement of taste to practical aims; neither 
do we think that France will be tempted to follow the example 
of ‘ Americanised’ Germany, where economic and _ political 
success has been purchased at the cost of everything that made 
German culture so admirable in days gone by. Many of the 
‘youngsters’ have already seen and understood the danger, and 
it is more than likely that the new generation will be able to 
adapt the great national traditions of courtesy and refinement 
of manners to the practical necessities of modern times. 

We have already spoken of the love of sport that characterises 
the young generation. It is sport chat has taught this generation 
to become hard, to despise the effeminate tastes of the elders, 
to hate humanitarianism and all other sentimental ‘isms.’ Read 
the letter of one of the best qualified representatives of the 


‘intellectual youth ’ of France, M. Raymond Guasco, the author 
D2 
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of a very interesting little book on England and the English 
mentality, entitled John Bull’s Island° : 


Puis un jour vint la boxe, cette reine incontestée des sports. Ce ne 
fut pas, comme on pouvait le croire, Nietzsche et son appel maladif vers 
la santé qui nous guérirent, ce fut elle, la boxe anglaise dont on a tant 
médit. Son influence sur la jeunesse actuelle n’a pas encore été assez 
mise en lumiére. Elle nous enseigna le courage et le sang-froid, elle nous 
apprit & sovffrir, & encaisser, & réserver nos forces, & deviner dans les 
yeux de l’autre la défaillance fatale, elle nous redonna enfin le gott du 


sang. 
Et ce jour-la, ce fut la fin. Nous ffimes obligés de nous avoner qu’on 


nous avait menti. Non, la guerre n’était pas une chose béte, cruelle, 
haissable. C’était du ‘sport pour de vrai,’ tout simplement. Elle était 
nécessaire comme la maladie et la mort, pour donner du gofit & la vie. 


With this quotation we will take leave of the ‘ intellectual 
youth’ of contemporary France. No one can hope to forecast 
the future of Europe with the slightest approximation to truth 
who does not take into consideration the extraordinary renas- 
cence of the virile qualities of the French nation as manifested 
by this young generation. The latter has realised hopes that 
none would have dared utter aloud ten years ago. It is not a 
mercenary generation; it has not been corrupted by the vile 
utilitarianism that characterises modern Germany. Whereas the 
nation of Dichter und Denker has sunk to the level of a nation 
of money-grubbers and bureaucrats, the ‘ intellectual youth’ of 
France, shaking off the materialism and pessimism of its fore- 
fathers, is full of healthy and vigorous idealism. This was never 
better shown than in the almost unanimous protest of that 
youth against the proposed suppression of the obligatory study 
of Greek and Latin in the lycées and colleges—a suppression 
which utilitarians seek to justify by the miserable argument 
that ‘Greek and Latin are of no practical value.’ Fortunately 
for France, her ‘ intellectual youth ’ has been able to rise superior 
to these vulgar notions of ‘ practical value.’ All those young 
Frenchmen who have gone out to Africa and to Asia, in order 
to find there an outlet for their energy, have probably had no 
‘practical return’ for their work. But they only accomplished 
this work the more joyfully, for it was work done pour la patrie. 
This idealism will never be understood by the bureaucrat—and 
what matters it? As little could a savage understand the 
complicated mechanism of the mind of a Pascal ! 

The contemporary youth of France loves realisations, it loves 
action. Loving action, it appreciates the necessity of order and 
discipline, without which all action must be sterile. For this 


* M. Guasco’s letter is published by ‘Agathon’ in Les Jeunes gens 
d’aujourd’hui, pp. 140-144. ; 
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reason does it tend to Catholicism ; for this reason is it ardently 
patriotic. Two of the greatest authorities in France, M. Alex- 
andre Ribot and M. Henri Bergson, have expressed their con- 
fidence in this youth, their belief in the reawakening of France, 
in the renascence of French energy; and all the friends and 
admirers of France may share this belief and this confidence. 


GEORGES CHATTERTON-HILL. 


P.S.—Since the above was written certain deplorable mani- 
festations have taken place in the Army itself against the decision 
of the Government to keep the recruits of 1911, who in normal 
circumstances should have been free in September 1913, under 
arms for another year. The manifestations in question were also 
organised against the new Army Bill, now before Parliament, 
and which re-introduces the three-years service. There is no 
doubt whatever that these manifestations, which took place in 
Toul, Macon, Rodez, and other towns, were prepared by the 
Confédération Générale du Travail in Paris. Too much import- 
ance must, however, not be attached to them. The soldiers who 
manifested were, almost without exception, young working-men 
from Paris; that is to say, they belong to the category of the 
population that furnishes the revolutionary labour syndicates with 
their chief contingent of adherents. Working-men in the capital 
are obviously more easily influenced by the untiring propaganda 
of the Confédération Générale du Travail. It may confidently 
be anticipated that if the Government, as it has recently promised 
to do, takes really energetic measures to suppress the antipatriotic 
propaganda, the latter will cease. Such measures should, of 
course, have been taken long ago. MM. Waldeck-Rousseau and 
Combes are the politicians who must bear the greatest share of 
responsibility for the evil, for it was they who, in order to carry 
out the policy of anticlericalism, substituted the Socialists for the 
Moderate Republicans as an element of the Parliamentary 
majority. The result of this system, as might have been foreseen, 
was to deprive the Government of all means of checking the 
agitation of the labour syndicates, seeing that the Government 
depended on the votes of the Socialist allies of these syndicates. 
The consequence of the capitulation of authority has been the 
growth of anarchy. None the less is such anarchy confined to a 
small minority of the working classes—a minority which seeks 
to compensate for its numerical weakness by making a great deal 
of noise. All that is needed—as the example of the railroad strike 
fiasco in 1910 showed—is a policy of energetic repression. 
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HOW TO RESTORE OUR MILITARY 
EFFICIENCY 


Mr. AsQuiTH, speaking in January 1910 at Haddington, is 
reported to have said that he would be ‘perfectly content that 
our administrative record as a Government should be judged as 
a test case by comparing the state of the Army as it was left 
by Lord Midleton and the state of the Army as it is to-day, 
after four years of Liberal administration. I will go further 
and venture upon a prediction, which I make with the utmost 
confidence, and my prediction is this: that if the Tory Party 
were to return to power to-morrow you would find that they 
had turned their backs once and for all upon those clumsy, costly, 
and ill-starred experiments for which they were responsible when 
they were last in office, and that they would proceed upon the 
lines which Mr. Haldane’s foresight and statesmanship have 
laid down.’ * 

The Prime Minister is now conducting an inquiry into the 
‘conclusions on the question of oversea attack on the British 
Isles arrived at by the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1908.’ * 
Lord Haldane, in his introduction to Compulsory Service, ex- 
plained, in reference to the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
that when the main body assembles the Prime Minister presides. 
Colonel Seely informed us on the 5th of December last that he 
had attended twenty-one meetings of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and that at sixteen of these meetings he had presided as 
chairman.’ The Sub-Committee may possibly bring the follow- 
ing points, all of which have a most important bearing upon 
National Defence, to the notice of the Prime Minister—namely, 
the reduction of the Regular Army and of its Reserves, the effect 
of the abolition of the Militia, the collapse of the Special Reserve, 
and the fiasco of the Territorial Force. 

1 The Times, January 4, 1910. 

2 Official Report, House of Commons, April 7, 1913, p. 804. The Sub- 
Committee of the Imperial Defence Committee consists of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Balfour, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Morley, the Secretaries of State, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admiralty, three Admirals, 
three Generals, and Lord Esher.—Official Report, House of Commons, April 1, 


1913, p. 223. 
* The Times, December 6, 1912. 
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As regards Army matters, the administrative record of the 
present Government is briefly this. They have turned away 
thousands of men from all our forces, both Regular and 
Auxiliary,‘ and have tied our military system into the worst 
tangle we have yet seen. 

In his Memorandum explaining the Army Estimates for 
1908-09 Lord Haldane informed us that, two years before, the 
present Government had decided to uphold ‘ in its integrity the 
system initiated by Lord Cardwell in 1869, and to develop it 
still further in accordance with the intention of its originator.’ 
This year Colonel Seely tells us that it is still the Cardwell 
system under which we are working and which has produced 
such useful results.°. Lord Cardwell was a great Army reformer. 
It is therefore due to his memory to show that Lord Haldane, 
whilst persistently claiming that he has preserved the continuity 
of Lord Cardwell’s policy, has, on the contrary, destroyed the 
foundation of his predecessor’s work, and has developed a system 
of his own on entirely opposite lines. It is Lord Haldane’s 
new system that we are now working, and its results have been 
and are, as I hope to show, the reverse of useful. 

Lord Cardwell formed a Regular Reserve for the Army, and 
on the increase of its quantity and the maintenance of its quality 
ten successive Secretaries of State for War concentrated their 
efforts. So far as quantity is concerned, the policy of Lord 
Haldane must inevitably end in decreasing the numbers of the 
Regular Reserve. As regards quality, Lord Cardwell explained 
his scheme for a Regular Reserve by saying : ‘ I have never been 
enthusiastic about Militia Reserves. My own opinion is that you 
may have a much better Reserve—namely, the Army Reserve.’ 
Lord Haldane has entirely reversed that view. Unlike Lord 
Cardwell, he is so enthusiastic about untrained men and boys 
that, as a substitute for the Regular Reserve which he received 
from his predecessors and has himself reduced, he has invented 
a nondescript force of a semi-civilian character which he termed, 
not inaptly, the Special Reserve. By means of this force it is 
now possible to pass men into the Regular Reserve without any 
colour service at all, and with only two disconnected weeks of 
annual training.’ No force could be more opposed to the real 












































* General Annual Report on the British Army, 1913, p. 28, 104, 118. According 
to those Returns, the number of Regulars and all Auxiliary Forces in 1904 was 
664,221, and in 1912, 577,479, a decrease of 86,742. 

5 Official Report, House of Commons, March 24, 1913, p. 1430. 

* Official Report, House of Lords, February 20, 1912, p.131. bid. House 
of Commons, April 27, 1911, p. 2099. General Annual Report on the British 
Army, published 1908, p. 3. 

™Two thousand five hundred and thirty-four men were enlisted in 1912 
into the Infantry of the Special Reserve under conditions exempting them from 
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Regular Reserve which Lord Cardwell preferred to any kind of 
Militia Reserve because, consisting as it did of men who had 
done seven years of colour service, it was the genuine article.* 

Lord Cardwell localised the Regular Army, linking each Line 
regiment to a county by means of the local organisation of the 
Militia. Lord Haldane abolished the Militia and used the depots 
as winter refuges for the unemployed °—a use which was not 
contemplated in Lord Cardwell’s scheme of Army reorganisation. 
Lord Cardwell designed the regimental depots to connect the 
Line regiments and the Militia battalion with the county, and 
insisted on recruiting the Militia from men resident within its 
borders. Lord Haldane resorted to general instead of county 
recruiting for the Special Reserve, to collecting in London 
and other great towns small boys who are too young and too 
feeble to be recruited for the Regular Army and consigning them 
to depots in the country for enlistment into the county battalions 
of the Special Reserve. Lord Cardwell reckoned, and rightly, 
on two distinct lines for Imperial Defence, the Regular Army 
and the Militia. Lord Haldane abandons the double line and 
gives us only one line for Imperial Defence, the Regular Army. 
Finally Lord Cardwell said : ‘ We propose to increase the Militia 
and to improve the organisation of the Volunteers, and to provide 
for compulsory service in case of emergency.’ Instead of increas- 
ing the Militia and improving the Volunteers Lord Haldane has 
destroyed both.*® Instead of providing for compulsory service 
in cases of emergency, he has bequeathed to his successor the 
alternative of compulsory service or the breakdown of his new 
system. 

It is of interest at the present moment to quote Lord Card- 
well’s words on compulsory service : 


In cases of emergency the law imposes the obligation of compulsory 
service, but it is not enforced in a manner which can be said to be either 
very efficient or simple. We therefore propose to insert in the Bill clauses 
empowering the Sovereign in times of emergency to call Parliament together, 
and to raise without delay the force which may be considered necessary 
under such circumstances for the National Defence. 


attending any annual training with their battalions. There were 278 of these 
men in one battalion. Army Annual Report for the year ending September 30, 
1912, pp. 13 and 14. Army Order, February 27, 1911, para. 6. 

* A fact fully realised on the Continent. A writer in the Revue de Paris 
for April 1913 states: ‘Une fois ce corps (Expeditionary Force) embarqué il 
ne reste sur le territoire britannique que 69,500 soldats, c’est & dire le nombre 
strictement suffisant pour combler les vides qui se produisent en campagne. 
Nous ne parlons pas des “‘ réservistes spéciaux ’’ qui ne sont que des miliciens.’ 

* Official Report, House of Commons, March 4, 1908, p. 713. 

*® Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill, paras. 34 (Militia) and 29 (Yeomanry 
and Volunteers). 
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Referring to the Volunteers, Lord Cardwell said : 

Under the Volunteer Act a Volunteer is exempt from the ballot for the 
Militia, although he is allowed to leave his corps to which he belongs after 
a fortnight’s notice. We do not propose to continue that exception. There 
is a clause in the Bill which will enable the Volunteers’ contract to be made 
for a longer period, and if the ballot takes place at all those only will be 
exempted from it who have entered into a longer and more satisfactory 
engagement. 


This clause never became law. But I quote Lord Cardwell’s 
words to show that he contemplated the necessity of preventing 
that evasive form of volunteering which, in the early days of 
last century, made it impossible to maintain both a Regular Army 
and a Militia. Lord Haldane has in large measure restored 
the conditions against which Lord Cardwell proposed to legislate. 
He has dangerously reduced the Regular Army and its Reserve, 
and has completely destroyed the Militia in order to finance a 
purely Home-Service Army, which, for the last three years, has 
shown a steady increase in cost and a steady decrease in 
numbers and efficiency. Now we are, told by Colonel Seely 
that this Territorial Army which Lord Haldane substitutes for 
these reductions in quality and quantity is numerically a failure.” 
Such is the administrative record by which the Prime Minister 
was anxious to be judged in 1910. 

All that survives of Lord Cardwell’s work is the double 
battalion system, which keeps the same number of battalions at 
home as abroad, and feeds the foreign battalions from the home 
battalions. It is true that this portion remains. But the vain 
repetition of the statement that all the rest of Lord Cardwell’s 
system has been preserved intact can only be intended to obscure 
the fact that Lord Haldane has destroyed all the foundations 
and retained only the superstructure. Lord Cardwell never 
intended that all the attenuated battalions at home, described by 
Lord Wolseley as being in the condition of squeezed lemons, 
should be mobilised for a European campaign by means not only 
of first-class Army Reservists, but also of re-engaged Reservists 
who have been absent from the colours from nine years to thirteen 
years,’” of boys from the Special Reserve, some of whom have 
never done a battalion training, and none of whom have any Army 


1 The strength on February 25, 1910, was 9719 officers and 266,899 non- 
commissioned officers and men; the strength on June 12, 1913, was 9326 officers 
and 241,881 non-commissioned officers and men—a decrease of 393 officers and 
25,018 non-commissioned officers and men. 

12 Statement by Colonel Seely, House of Commons, April 11, 1913: ‘In so 
far the Government and the House have failed of achievement.’ 

** Lord Cardwell never created a reserve of re-engaged Reservists. This 
was formed as a Supplementary Reserve in 1882, not to be called up until the 
whole of the first division had been mobilised.—Manual of Military Law, 


p. 621. 
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Colour service at all, and of men from the Territorial Force 
who have accepted the liability to serve overseas. At 
present our military needs in Europe are dictated by the 
exigencies of the double battalion system which Lord Haldane 
has elected to retain. The number of men required for service 
in Europe can bear no real relation to the number of units 
needed to garrison our possessions overseas. The considerations 
by which each is governed are totally different. Lord Haldane 
treats them as identically the same. It has been decided to 
retain at all costs the equality of units at home and abroad, so 
that the recruits of each unit on foreign service may be trained 
by the linked unit stationed at home. But this system, and not 
our military needs in Europe, determines the strength of our 
Expeditionary Force, because it consists of the trained units at 
home mobilised by means of Reservists of all sorts and 
descriptions. If we reduce the number of the garrison 
in South Africa, that is held to be a reason for reducing 
the size of the force required for a campaign in Europe. This 
is surely not clear thinking, but confusion worse confounded. 
It is on a par with the calculation which estimates the possible 
strength of an invading force by the probable number of our 
Territorial Army. These are Haldanian methods and not 
Cardwellian. 

After the lapse of upwards of half a century Lord Cardwell’s 
machinery may have become rusted, but he did not reduce the 
Regular Army and its Reserve, destroy the Militia, which was 
capable of being recruited by compulsion, and then rely upon 
replacing all reductions by the imaginary mobilisation of men 
who have served in any kind of military force in the past, but who 
are under no obligation to serve again at present. He preferred to 
raise the men required for home defence by Act of Parliament. 
Parliament and the country gave him without question the means 
of providing for compulsory service in cases of emergency. On 
these parliamentary powers he built his scheme of Army reform. 
Lord Cardwell’s scheme included the whole of the United King- 
dom. Lord Haldane has never dared to apply his new model 
Army scheme to Ireland. He has not created a national force. 
He meant to found the Territorial Army upon Cadet Corps train- 
ing. When the Government decided, for various reasons, not 
to allow any expenditure of public money upon Cadet Corps, and 
not to include them in the Territorial Army scheme, and not 
to establish any system of drill in State-aided schools,* the 


14*T entered into a covenant with the House, which I intend to keep in spirit 
and in letter, when the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act was under con- 
sideration, not to bring the military element into the State-aided schools.’— 
Official Report, House of Commons, March 4, 1908, p. 717. 
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bottom was knocked out of Lord Haldane’s plan for a citizen 
Army. i 
Lord Cardwell put us on the highway. Lord Haldane has 
led the country into a blind alley. Now there is no way out of 
a blind alley. We must begin by turning back and tediously 
retracing our steps. We must reverse the Haldane policy of 
sacrificing the Regular Army to all sorts of incomprehensible fancy 
forces, some of which, like the Special Contingent, whatever 
that was meant to be, have never had any real existence.’ 
We must revert to the principle of William Windham, never 
better stated than in Windham’s own words, ‘The ultimate 
end for which all our military organisation must exist is 
the maintenance of the Regular Army, our only. offensive land 
force.’ That way; and that way only, in my opinion, the 
path of safety hes. But at present there is no prospect of the 
Government adopting this policy. Colonel Seely has told us 
that he will not increase the Regular Army,’* will not touch 
compulsory service, and, above all, that he will not adopt the 
‘Do nothing’ policy. Only one course therefore remains open 
to him. It is to fill the laps of the County Associations with 
money for the benefit of the Territorial Army. 

I will consider this plan first. In my own mind I am certain 
that it is the worst policy, and I am equally sure that it will be 
adopted by the Government. 

In the first place, to raise the pay and allowances of N.C.O.s 
and men in the Territorial Army means paying the unskilled 


- labour in the Territorial Force at rates far higher than the skilled 


labour in the Regular Army. As it is at present the Territorial 
soldier gets ninepence a day more when in camp than the Regular 
soldier.‘’ This allowance is to cease on mobilisation, because it 
is impossible to pay the untrained men of the Territorial Army 
at home at higher rates than the trained men of the Regular 
Army on service abroad. In the case of separation allowances 
for married N.C.O.s and men of the Territorial Force, the present 
scale of pay for the wives and families of Regular soldiers, which 
is for the wife 1s. 1d. and for each child 2d. per diem, would 
not be considered sufficient for the wives and children of the 
Territorial soldiers on embodiment. If more money is paid to 
the Territorial Force a higher standard of efficiency must be 
exacted from all ranks, and this cannot be attained without a 


18 Lord Haldane explained that ‘The Special Contingent would include 
not only the new battalions, but also highly skilled troops drawn from the 
new Territorial Force to be supernumerary on the mobilisation of the Field 
Force.’—Official Report, House of Commons, March 12, 1907. 

8 Official Report, House of Commons, April 11, 1913, p. 1571. 

"Regular soldiers get 1s. pay, 6d. proficiency pay, 3d. rations—ls. 9d. ; 
Territorial soldiers get 1s. pay, 1s. messing, 6d. rations—2s. 6d. 
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longer period of training, during which the increased pay and 
allowances must be drawn and increased expenditure incurred. 
There is the further question of indemnifying employers. It is 
doubtful whether in return for high pay for a few weeks men 
can afford to sacrifice permanent employment, and whether em- 
ployers can afford to handicap their business by encouraging the 
prolonged absence of those upon whose presence their success in 
the industrial competition depends. It is uncertain that the 
men will attend the increased period of training unless severe 
penalties for absence are imposed. It is certain that if penalties 
are inflicted recruiting will suffer. If more officers are to be 
obtained for the Territorial Army by means of more pay and 
allowances, the same larger increases must be given to professional 
officers of the Regular Army.** 

In the second place, to spend more money on the Territorial 
Force is to repeat the blunder of a century ago. Early in 1800 
there were 380,000 Volunteers in Great Britain and 70,000 in 
Ireland. Mr. Windham thus summed up the value of that force 
created by Mr. Addington : ‘ Not only had the right honourable 
gentleman not provided an Army, but he had made it impossible 
that an Army should be provided.’ On Mr. Windham’s accession 
to office in 1806 as Secretary of State for War this force was 
disbanded because its expense gave no adequate return in 
increased security, and because its maintenance endangered the 
existence of the more efficient Regular Army. 

The plan of spending large sums of money on the Territorial 
Army leaves it utterly uncertain whether any value will be 
received for the outlay, and the absolute certainty that the 
Regular Army will suffer by its financial starvation and conse- 
quent further reduction. 

Then there is the second plan, which has been condemned by 
Colonel Seely and the Government. It is the scheme of the 
National Service League. I have always been, and am still, 
opposed to compulsory service, but I am not concerned to discuss 
the merits of the two systems in this article. The question is, 
will the League’s plan, if adopted, give us the Army we require 
for Home and Imperial Defence? I submit that the answer is No. 

As regards Home Defence, we shall have made an improvement 
upon the Territorial Army to the extent of a four months’ recruit 
course at the age of eighteen, but that is the total gain as 
regards training. We shall bring the force up to its establish- 


4* At present when an officer of the Territorial Army is attached for 
instruction to a Regular battalion he draws the pay of his rank plus 4s. per 
diem messing allowance. This messing allowance is not paid to the Regular 
officer. In addition, the Territorial officer gets outfit allowance of 40/. on 
appointment. 
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ment whatever the establishment fixed by Parliament may be. 
But the efficiency of a Home Defence Army, by whatever plan 
it is raised, is a relative term and depends upon the quality of 
the forces to which it will be opposed. Our problem is to create 
a force which shall be capable of meeting at short notice Conti- 
nental troops composed of men of twenty-two years of age and 
over, who have been trained for two years consecutively with 
the colours and are led by professional officers. No one can 
contend that this problem is solved by training boys of eighteen 
for four months as recruits and subsequently for two weeks in 
each year, and entrusting them to the leadership of amateur 
regimental officers, especially when the less the training of the 
rank and file the higher is the training and knowledge required 
of the officer. We shall have improved upon the Territorial 
Army slightly in training and considerably in numbers, but in 
quality we must still be hopelessly outclassed by our opponents. 
The object of sound Army organisation is to produce not a force 
which is certain of defeat, but to produce a force which has every 
reasonable prospect of victory. 

By Clause 3 of the Bill to provide for National Service in the 
Territorial Force, which was introduced into the House of Lords 
in 1909, every man was to be trained for a continuous period of 
not less than four or more than six months, as may be prescribed. 
In Facts and Fallacies, published in 1911, Lord Roberts, the 
President of the National Service League, writes as follows : 


This mention of four months has, I know, caused profound discontent 
amongst a considerable number of people, who, while believing with the 
National Service League that the safety of the nation can only be secured 
by Universal Service, cavil at the idea that reasonable efficiency can be 
obtained in so short a period of training. In some cases this belief is so 
strongly held as to alienate its supporters from taking any active part in 
upholding and popularising the cause of Nationa] Service. I am glad to 
have this opportunity to explain that the National Service League has no 
special predilection for this particular period. The League’s desire is to 
see the principle of Universal Service for Home Defence accepted, as it seems 
to its members that if this great principle once gains the consent of the 
majority of our countrymen there will then be no difficulty in adjusting 
the details of the scheme which will be necessary to reduce theory into 
practice. 


I am one of those who do not believe that reasonable efficiency 
can be obtained by a recruit course of four months and two weeks 
of annual training. But directly this period is increased the whole 
proposals of the National Service League are upset. Its finance, for 
instance, collapses. The National Service League claim that their 
plan could be carried out at an increased cost of, in round numbers, 
four millions over and above the present cost of the Special 
Reserve and Territorial Army. But that calculation is based on 
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five months, that is the mean between four and six, of recruit 
training, and two weeks of annual training. Increase the period 
to one year of recruit training and six weeks of annual training, 
and the four millions will become something like ten millions. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Militia and Volun- 
teers in 1904 sets forth some important points. It suggested 
certain changes which would, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, make the Militia and Volunteers valuable Auxiliary 
Forces to the Regular Army in case of invasion. It laid down 
that a Home Defence Army capable of protecting the country 
against invasion in the absence of the whole or the greater part 
of the Regular Forces could be raised only upon the principle 
that it was the duty of every citizen to be trained for National 
Service. It also records its opinion that within one year the 
necessary training could be given.’ The Commission therefore 
would have rejected four months of recruit training and two 
weeks of battalion training as inadequate. Even a course of six 
months’ recruit training for the Militia followed by six weeks of 
‘battalion training, which had been successfully tried in the case of 
twenty battalions,”® inspired the Commissioners with no con- 
fidence. They express their doubts whether forces so trained, and 
officered largely by men who are not professional soldiers, could 
acquire the same cohesion as armies which exact from their soldiers 
@ progressive two years’ course, and rely for their officers, except 
for expanding the subaltern ranks on mobilisation, upon pro- 
fessional leaders. 

I have always understood that the training proposed by the 
National Service League was to be four months in camp during 
summer. I note, however, that the President of the National 
Service League writes in a letter addressed to a meeting held at 
Helbeck Hall, Westmoreland, as follows : 

I should like it to be made clear to-day that under the proposals of the 
National Service League the training of recruits would go on all the year 


round, and that the sons and servants of farmers would naturally be called 
up at that season when their work was least needed on the farms. 


In the case then of an agricultural population the training is 
to be during the winter months and must be in barracks, and 
the barracks are not yet built. Even though the four months’ 
training be carried out in standing camps, a large and uncertain 
outlay must be entailed. In such camps there must be 
drying sheds, baths, kitchens, canteens, recreation rooms, and 







** Para. 83 of Report of the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission: ‘To make 
detailed recommendations under this head appears to us to be beyond the scope 
of our inquiry, especially as the principles which we recommend cannot be 
adopted without Yoodating an effect on the Regular Army.’ 

2° In 1906 and 1907. 
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gymnasiums, and, above all, ample and excellent hospital accom- 
modation in permanent. buildings. This question of barracks 
accommodation which is at once raised by any extension of the 
four summer training months is most important. If the recruit 
training is to be four months only from the 15th of May to the 
15th of September, then it could be carried out almost entirely 
in camp. The moment it is extended beyond that period, then 
barrack accommodation will be needed, and an enormous expendi- 
ture incurred. 

The question of numbers is a puzzling problem for the 
National Service League. In the case of the Territorial Army 
the numbers are far too small; but the moment anything calling 
itself universal compulsory service is adopted the numbers are 
far too large. We understood at one time that universal com- 
pulsory service would benefit the whole youth of the country. 
Now it seems that a high standard of physical development is 
to be maintained in order to limit as much as possible the 
numbers to be trained annually. Therefore all idea of the moral 
and physical advantage of the stunted town-bred boy disappears. 
In short, that part of our population which would profit mostly 
by good food, healthy surroundings, and physical training will 
be excluded from sharing in these benefits. This is in no sense 
universal military training. The numbers are calculated upon 
the population of the United Kingdom, but as there is no Terri- 
torial Army in Ireland we are not told how military training 
is to be carried out in that country or to what units the Irish 
recruits will be attached in Great Britain. 

A difficulty, with which the National Service League has 
made no adequate attempt to deal, is the provision of the pro- 
fessional teaching staff. This staff of officers and N.C.O.s must 
be drawn from the Regular Army. The National Service League 
estimate that their plan will require 2250 ** Regular officers and 
11,250 Regular N.C.O.s for recruit training alone. In my 
opinion that is an under-estimate because it allows of only one 
captain per 100 recruits and no Regular subaltern. But, whether 
it be an under-estimate or not, one thing is certain. The 2250 
Regular officers are not available. If you withdraw them from 
the Regular Army its efficiency is impaired. Lord Haldane has 
told us that the mobilisation of officers for the Regular Army is 
a ragged business ; but if upwards of 2000 are to be permanently 
withdrawn for the National Service League plan it becomes a 
shreds and tatters business. I cannot see that any medical 
officers are allowed for under the National Service League plan: . 


"1 By the Report on the British Army, 1913, p. 116, there are at present 
411 Regular officers serving on the permanent staff of the Territorial Army. 
The National Service League propose to withdraw an additional 1839 Regular 
officers from their regiments to carry out their plan of training. 
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Yet a large and efficient staff of medical officers must be pro- 
vided from somewhere and increase the cost. Then 11,250 
Regular N.C.O.s are required for the recruits’ course, in addition 
to the present permanent staff for the annual training of 2167,” 
making a total of 13,417. But our reduced Regular Army is 
below its establishment in Infantry and Cavalry, excluding all 
other arms, by 6761,”° and more recruits must be obtained before 
more N.C.O.s can be made. Under any circumstances these 
Regular officers and N.C.O.s must be supernumerary to the 
establishment of the Regular Army, and again the cost must be 
increased. 

I cannot think that the duty of training the recruits of the 
compulsorily raised Home Service Army will be coveted by, or 
congenial to, officers and N.C.O.s of the Regular Army. Nothing 
is more interesting than to train recruits whom you hope will 
worthily carry on the traditions of the regiment to which you 
yourself belong. But to train a lot of boys whom you will never 
see again after their four months’ recruits’ course is a very 
different matter. Again, to be detailed for duty on the perma- 
nent staff of the Home Army is to lose all chance of that active 
service abroad to which the Regular officer looks for professional 
advancement. 

More information is needed from the National Service League 
on the all-important point of the duration of recruit training. 
If the principle of compulsion is accepted, is the four months 
likely to become one year? If four months is to remain the 
period, will the training be carried on all the year round, and, 
if so, how will barrack accommodation be provided? Who is 
to determine whether a man gets off with four months for the 
Infantry or is compelled to do six months for the Artillery and 
Cavalry? Finally, how is it expected that the Regular Army 
can provide the 2250 officers and 12,000 N.C.O.s required for the 
recruits’ course and annual training? 

As regards Imperial Defence, the question is, Of what assist- 
ance will a compulsorily raised Home Service Army be to the 
Regular Army on active service overseas? The answer is, Next 
to none. 

If the people of this country accept the plan of the National 
Service League they will accept it on the distinct understanding, 
repeated time after time on National Service League platforms, 
that the Home Army can never be used abroad, and never will] 
be asked to serve overseas. If our second line is to be recruited 
-by compulsory methods, then there is the greater reason that 
the home soldier should have the same protection against being 


32 Official Report, House of Commons, June 10, 1913, p. 1395. 
%* Report on the British Army, 1913, p. 116. 
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made to serve abroad whether he will or no, which used to be 
accorded by Act of Parliament to the enrolled Volunteer. Pro- 
testations on platforms, and even pledges given by Ministers in 
their places in Parliament, constitute no written contract of 
service binding alike on the State and on the men. Even Secre- 
taries of State for War find that sometimes circumstances alter 
eases. For instance, on the 12th of March 1907 Lord Haldane 
said, ‘The Government do not contemplate disbanding or the 
destruction of any Militia regiment under the provisions of the 
Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill. One of the principal objects 
in view in establishing County Associations is to provide for the 
continuity of Militia traditions, and for the preservation of the 
distinctive character of each regiment in accordance with modern 
military requirements.’ ** When explaining the Army Estimates 
on the 14th of March 1909 Lord Haldane condensed the value 
of his previous assurance in half a dozen words, ‘Of course the 
Militia has gone.’** Again, on the 8th of March 1906 Lord 
Haldane assured the House of Commons that ‘To abolish ten 
home Infantry battalions was in military eyes tantamount to 
inganity.” Within a year one Guards battalion and eight Line 
battalions were by his order destroyed. The British Army knows 
no distinction between a home and a foreign battalion. As o 
fact, six out of the nine battalions were at home when Lord 
Haldane’s pledge was given, and all, with one exception, were 
at home when the actual disbandment took place. Pledges and 
protestations regarding foreign service break; only an Act of 
Parliament binds. 

An enrolled Volunteer was not allowed by the Volunteers 
‘Act to serve outside Great Britain.* Thus he was absolutely 
protected from every form of compulsory volunteering for service 
abroad. Before he could enlist in the Army he had to be struck 
off the rolls of the Volunteer Force. So long as he served under 
the Volunteer Acts he could never find himself in the position 
of belonging to a battalion of the second line which on parade 
is called upon by its commanding officer in time of national 
emergency to volunteer for foreign service, and all men not 
willing to do so ordered to fall out on the reverse flank. I do 
not believe in enlisting men even voluntarily, and much less 
compulsorily, for one form of service and then asking them, in 
circumstances where a refusal is so difficult. as to be practically 
impossible, to volunteer to undertake another. The advocates 
of the National Service League plan would, of course, agree 
that any Act for enlisting men by compulsion must also confer 


4 Official Report, House of Commons, March 12, 1907, p. 1403. 
25 Ibid. March 14, 1909, p. 1623. 
26 Manual of Military Law, 1907, p. 665 (Schedule). 
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upon them statutory immunity from foreign service similar to} yojy 
that given by the Volunteer Act to members of that force. than 

This means that the second line cannot give that expansion} iow 
of the Regular Army overseas, insisted upon as essential in the} 7 
Report of the Royal Commission on the South African War.} g,,, 
The National Service League scheme has nothing to offer wou 
Imperial Defence, except its reliance on the casual volunteering} g;. 
of men to perform exacting duties from which they have bar- sche 
gained with the State to be expressly exempted. As a matter Vol 
of fact it is impossible for the general staff or the Imperial staff, 
or any other staff of honest men, to work out even the simplest the 


schemes for the expansion of the Army abroad, when there is 
no certainty what number of regiments, of battalions, of batteries, 


or of men in any one unit will volunteer for foreign service, 0 
Imagine the general staff of a Continental military Power em- oe 
ployed in wondering how many units, or how many individual > 
men, will consent to cross their own frontier into the territory nur 
of the enemy who threatens them with attack. The British mel 
Empire has thousands of miles of land frontiers, but the National not 
Service League Army will not go near one of them. I do not “a 
; believe that the creation of military forces which not only will not ho 
cross the enemy’s frontier, but which will prevent us from main- six 
taining an Army that will do so, can be the final solution of our key 
problems of Imperial and National Defence. - 
If the time has really arrived—and the result of the Prime oa 
Minister’s inquiry will tell us whether that is the case—when ion 
perforce for the defence of our homes we must rely, like Conti- on 
nental nations, on universal compulsory military service, then we or 
must equally perforce adopt Continental methods. We all 
understand conscription on the Continental plan of two or more , 
years’ service, and sending the Army wherever required. Japan = 
is an island Power, but she sent her national Army overseas to . 
fight with a European Power in Asia. Spain sent her Army bs 
across the Atlantic to fight with the United States of America in E 
Cuba. Italy sent her Army across the Mediterranean Sea to ! 
conduct a campaign in Africa against Turkey. But on no con- ‘ 


sideration is our National Service Army to go abroad, nor is it 
to be expected to contribute men to the Regular Army on service 
over the sea. I know it is said that the men raised by compulsion 
for Home Defence are sure to volunteer freely for foreign service. 
‘Look at the Militia, look at the men from the Spectator 
Company who joined the Army, look at the Volunteers.’ But 
what are the facts? During the South African War—a period 
of three years—not a single battalion of Volunteers served abroad. 
Lieut.-General Sir W. H. Mackinnon stated in evidence before 
the Commission on Auxiliary Forces that ‘The whole of the 
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Volunteers of London could not be relied upon to provide more 
than two battalions for a foreign war.’ I believe that when that 
view was expressed there were about 35,000 Volunteers in 
London. An attempt was made in 1900 to establish Volunteer 
Service Companies—that is a company in each battalion who 
would agree to serve abroad in time of war. But, according to 
Sir Alfred Turner’s evidence before the War Commission, the 
scheme was abandoned, owing mainly to the opposition of the 
Volunteers themselves. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster records the following facts in relation to 
the services of the Volunteers during the South African War: | 


Sixty-four companies were raised in the first instance; their establish- 
ment was7424, the number embarked 7337. A ‘ Waiting Company’ was to 
have been formed for each of the companies sent abroad, but for these com- 
panies only 2983 men enlisted, and from these 1074 men went out to reinforce 
the Service Companies. By the time the second contingent was formed a large 
number of the men in the ‘ Waiting Companies’ had cancelled their engage- 
ments, and were not available. A second contingent ultimately went out, 
not to reinforce, but to relieve the first. This second contingent numbered 
5363. Eight companies came to an end. In January 1902 a third con- 
tingent was raised, but, as before, not to reinforce, but to replace those who 
had already gone. This contingent numbered 2410. Of the original 
sixty-four companies sixteen had practically died out, and only eight, were 
kept up to strength. Meanwhile, the Volunteer Force had increased by 
nearly 50,000 men. It is necessary to recite these plain facts, not, as over- 
sensitive champions of the Volunteer Force are in the habit of suggesting, 
with any sinister intention, but simply because they illustrate a well- 
known truth, the truth, namely, that if men are required to perform the 
onerous duties of a soldier in war they must be retained either by contract - 
or by compulsion. It is a grim truth, but it is a truth.?” 


Some Volunteers joined the Imperial Yeomanry and served 
in South Africa for five shillings a day. There was also the 
composite regiment known as the C.1I.V.s. But a total con- 
tribution of 30,000 men in three years, an average of 10,000 men 
per year, is too insignificant to be of any use to the Regular 
Army on active service ; 10,000 individual men per year cannot 
expand the Regular Army abroad by units. They will not suffice 
for more than the first draft. 

It is not in the least discreditable to the Volunteers that 
only 30,000 men served abroad during the three years of the 
South African War, because they had expressiy contracted with 
the State not to serve abroad, and this will be exactly the case 
of the insular Army when raised under the National Service 
League plan by compulsion. It is misleading to say that 
because the Militia served abroad therefore the National Service 
Teague Army, when recruited by compulsion for home service, 


2" Military Needs and Military Policy, p. 136. 
E2 
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will do the same. In the Militia the tradition of foreign service 
had existed in that force for more than a hundred years. No 
tradition of foreign service existed in the Volunteer Force. None 
can ever be created in a Home Defence Army when enlisted under 
the National Service League plan of making a distinct bargain 
with them that the men are never to serve abroad. 

The National Service League propose to meet the difficulty 
of drafts for the Army on service abroad by reverting to the old 
plan of bounties, by which men may be persuaded to undertake 
the liability to serve abroad on mobilisation. It is said, and 
truly, that this succeeded in the days of the Militia Reserve. 
But I remember that in 1898 an attempt was made to enlist a 
Special Service Section in the Militia for foreign serviee. The 
bounties offered were higher than those offered for the Militia 
Reserve. It was an annual bounty of 2I. and 51. on return from 
the Army service. The men—this was before the South African 
War—would not touch this form of service, and the whole pro- 
posal dropped. The system of bounties is both hateful and 
unsound. It means, going with money in your hand to a poor 
man—it is useless to go to one who is well off—and bribing 
him to accept conditions of service from which you know he 
would keep free were it not for the bribe with which you tempt 
him under the name of bounty. The National Service League 
propose giving men a bounty of 30s. to accept the liability for 
foreign service. Before the war comes no man, unless he is 
hard up or half-witted, will tie his hands in the matter of foreign 
service. He prefers to be free to volunteer or not as he likes, 
according to the circumstances of the moment. It ‘is only the 
poor and needy who in time of peace sell themselves for 30s. 
a year. The National Service League hope to get 80,000 of these 
men, but this number is absolute guess-work. It is precisely the 
same plan as that adopted early last century. Then men were 
raised by ballot for the Militia. Many were substitutes, that is, 
paid by others to serve in the Militia and then bribed by a 
Government bounty to transfer to the Regular Army. Now a man 
is to be raised by compulsion to serve in the Home Army, and 
then, if poor and needy, induced by a bounty of 30s. to agree to 
serve abroad on mobilisation. As soon as he is sent abroad another 
man must be raised by compulsion to replace him in the Home 
Army. Bounties are incompatible with universal military service, 
which is intended to operate equally between all classes. In the 
Territorial Army at present, greatly to their credit, there are 
19,512 men who have accepted the liability to serve abroad without 
any bounty.** But 80,000 men are needed. Again, a man who 
could ill afford to serve in the Home ‘Army, possibly on account 
of others dependent upon him, is hardly treated if he is com- 


** Report on the British Army, 1913, p. 126. 
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pelled to do so because another with no domestic responsibilities 
has volunteered for foreign service. 

We are apt to forget that when the Expeditionary Force is 
on service abroad we must maintain at the same time our gar- 
risons in the Mediterranean, Egypt, the Colonies, Africa, and 
India. They will get no drafts from home, and therefore all 
the men due to pass to the Reserve must remain with them 
abroad and so check the growth of the Reserve at home. It is 
certain that if the Expeditionary Force is abroad in Europe no 
Reservists can come home from India, or the Colonies, or abroad. 
Therefore the Reserve-making power of the Army must be 
diminished as far as the Expeditionary Force is concerned by the 
Reserve product of all troops out of the United Kingdom.” 

The National Service League Army would contribute next to 
nothing towards feeding the Regular Army abroad, and is there- 
fore in no sense @ solution of the problem of Imperial Defence. 

The National Service League Army would create a wide gulf 
between the first line voluntary Regular Army abroad and the 
second line compulsory service Army at home. The following is 
Sir John French’s view of the use of a second line Army. 


The Territorial Army is now the second line of the great national Army, 
and the only difference between the second line and the first line is that 
whereas the latter has to meet the first onslaught of war, and is, therefore, 
continually employed, the second line has to meet the waste of men and to 
furnish reinforcements after the war has gone on for some time, and to 
begin its training after the war has broken out.*° 


It is clear from these words that Sir John French considers 
the use of the Territorial Army to be to supply drafts to the 
Regular Army during the progress of a campaign abroad. We 
are all agreed that that is precisely what a second line Army 
should do. Sir John French, for reasons which he does not 
disclose, considers that the Territorial Army must meet the waste 
of war and furnish reinforcements to the Regular Army overseas. 
How this can be is obscure, because the Territorial Army is 
enlisted for home service only. Similarly the force raised under 
the National Service League plan are to be home guards, serving 
pro aris et focis. The Army Council seem to think that with the 
aid of a national crisis they can easily add to that motto the 
word ubique. At any rate, if by means of compulsion they have 
raised and organised a large Army at home, and the politicians 
will not send it on service abroad to save the Regular Army 
from destruction, that is not the business of the soldiers at the 
War Office. 

It is quite conceivable that if the Regular Army was in great 

2° There were 114,156 Regulars serving abroad.—General Annual Report, 


1913, p. 84. They cannot send a single Reservist to the Expeditionary Force. 
*° The Times, January 14, 1908. 
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peril overseas the Government of the day might say ‘ The Home 
Army must serve abroad or the Empire will perish. We will 
amend the Act accordingly and abroad it shall go.’ But would 
the National Service League Army accept foreign service? Why 
should it? The men were raised by compulsion under the 
distinct understanding with the country, and under contract made 
with the men themselves, that they were never to serve overseas. 

An old chronicler relates that when King Edward the First 
tried to mobilise a certain baron to go to Guienne, the baron 
declined to proceed on foreign service. So the King sent to him 
a letter saying ‘ Per oculos Dei aut ibis aut pendebis,’ to which 
the bold baron replied ‘ Per idem juramentum Domine rex nec 
ibo nec pendebo.’ . 

In the Army raised by compulsion for Home Defence there will 
be many men who don’t want to serve at home and who don’t 
mean to serve abroad, come what may, especially as no Govern- 
ment can make them without first breaking faith with them and 
with the people. They will answer the Government in the same 
sense as the baron replied to King Edward the First. Once the 
Regular Army has gone abroad, then all power will reside in the 
insular Army. It is that force, and not the Government, who 
will be the masters of the situation. There will be plenty of 
men and leaders of men in the compulsorily raised Army alive 
to their position and to all its great political possibilities. If 
any Government proposes to break contract with them they have 
only to assert themselves and show their mastery over the 
Government. 

The Army proposed by the National Service League will have 
far more of the civilian than the military element in its nature 
and composition. On first embodiment the officers and N.C.O.s 
will have no authority over the men at all. During peace the 
men have no time to acquire discipline, or the officers to learn 
how to maintain it. It is impossible to have discipline until the 
authority of the officers and N.C.O.s has been fully established 
by long and constant association. Time alone can create the 
habit of discipline in the units of an Army, and time in the case 
of the National Service League Army means a recruit training 
of four months at eighteen years of age and subsequently a colour 
service of two weeks each year. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that four months of recruit training at eighteen years of age 
will give a man such a sense of discipline as will be retained 
when he is recalled for service ten years after at twenty-eight 
years of age? 

The National Service League are ready to strike a bargain 
with the country that if they consent to an insular Army being 
raised by compulsion, then in the absence of the Regular Army 
it is never to be used in case of conflicts between the civil power 
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and strikers.** Who is to determine when a strike ends in a 
disturbance? Who is to differentiate between the circumstances 
attending a strike and a disturbance of the public peace? When 
does the strike end and the disturbance commence, and vice 
versa? On these points the men in the National Service Army 
will consider themselves the best judges. They will hold a meet- 
ing, debate the matter, put it to the vote, and act accordingly. 
It is certain that if the Government cannot use the compulsorily 
raised Home Service Army in aid of the civil power in Great . 
Britain and Ireland, then it is impossible to send more than a 
part of the Regular Army abroad. In the case of the Territorial 
Army Lord Haldane gets over the difficulty of duty in aid of the 
civil power by saying that every citizen is bound to help the 
civil power when called upon to do so.*? In the same way in 
the compulsorily raised Home Service Army the Government will 
call upon the men to aid the civil power, not as soldiers, but as 
civilians.. The Lord Chancellor will explain to them the subtle 
distinctions of the law upon a most difficult point. But possibly 
men, who had been made soldiers against their will, will indulge 
in plain speaking and say : ‘ Soldiers of the national Home Service 
Army you have forced us to become, and as such you cannot use 
us in aid of the civil power. No more of your legal nonsense. 
You have no right to ask us to act. You can’t make us, and we 
won’t act, and there is an end of the matter. Send for your 
police if you like, but remember that we have been armed by 
you, and that they have not.’ 

I cannot support the plan of the National Service League 
because it does not give us in any sense the Army we require 
for Home or Imperial Defence. It is useless for the expansion of 
the Regular Army overseas and for supplying it with adequate 
drafts. It is contrary to common sense to suppose that by train- 
ing eighteen-year-old boys for four months we can obtain better 
results than Continental Powers secure by training twenty-year- 
old men for two years. Any increase in the training period 
beyond four months would entail an expenditure which must 
cripple the Regular Army, and might even affect our spending 
power on the Navy, not to mention sky power. At best the 
force can only be used at home with any chance of success on 
the plan of smothering quality by quantity, a plan less and less 
likely to succeed as war and its appliances become more and more 
scientific. It cannot be used in aid of the civil power. Given 


*! On eight occasions between June 25, 1907, and July 1912 troops have 
been called out in aid of the civil power. In August 1911, 58,000 Regular 
troops were called out in consequence of the railway strikes.—Official Report, 
House of Lords, August 22, 1911, p. 1161. 

*3 Official Report, House of Lords, March 20, 1912, p. 563. 
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able leaders of a certain class—and there will be plenty of able 

men of all sorts and conditions in its ranks—it is far more likely 
in the absence of the Regular Army to control the Government 
than to be controlled by them, and to be influenced by political 
and not by military ambitions. Finally, it is impossible to bind 
any future Government not to reduce expenditure upon the 
Regular Army in order to finance the cost of a compulsorily 
raised Home Service Army. 

There remains the third and last plan, the one which | 
advocate. It is to increase the Regular Army and its Reserves. 
The Special Reserve, now in a state of collapse, should be 
abolished. The whole of the Territorial Artillery and all Infantry 
battalions which are now, and always have been, hopelessly below 
establishment should be disbanded. The National Service 
League estimate the cost of their plan to be eight millions. I 
suggest a great reduction of the Territorial Force. I would 
expend not more than two millions on the reduced Territorial 
Army and an additional six millions on increasing the Regular 
Army and its Reserve, and on rendering recruitment more 
popular. | 

I know very well that it is said that we have reached the 
limit of recruiting for the Regular Army. But we must remem- 
ber that Lord Haldane. has, as he admits, reduced the Regular 
Army by 37,000 men** with the colours, a reduction of serving 
soldiers which must entail a corresponding decrease in the number 
in the Regular Reserve. 

Lord. Haldane, when dealing with the Army Estimates in 
1911, said : 

I will now pass to the Army Reserve. I have said that the establish- 
ments with the colours have their peace establishments practically full. 
The Army Reserve on the 1st of October last was 137,712. It is said quite 


truly that this will fall very largely in 1913-14 to somewhere about 
106,000 or a little more.** 


The true result of Lord Haldane’s reduction of the number of 
the men with the colours will not be apparent in the numbers 
of the Regular Army and of the Regular Reserve for sixteen 
years after the reduction first took effect. The simple reason of 
this is that after a man has served for twelve years with the 
colours‘ and in the first-class Army Reserve, he is then re- 
engaged to serve for a further period of four years in Section D 
of the Reserve, making a total period of sixteen years of service. 
This plan of re-engaging Regular Reservists for four years after 
their first term of twelve years of service will continue Lord 
Midleton’s Reserve as our great standby for another two or three 
years—that is, until the last man who is the product of the 


** Official Report, House of Lords, February 20, 1912, p. 131. 
** Official Report, House of Commons, March 14, 1911, p. 2084. 
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Regular Army before Lord Haldane reduced its numbers has 
completed his sixteen years’ engagement and passed out of the 
Regular Reserve. 

It is interesting to note the account given in the last Army 
Annual Report of the manner in which the Army Council has 
dealt with the Army Reserve. On p. xi we read : 

To meet the depletion in the Army Reserve that would otherwise have 
occurred between 1910 and 1913 it was decided in 1911 that a certain number 
of men of not less than four years’ service, who would otherwise terminate 
their colour service during the later years of the period affected, should be 
allowed to pass prematurely to the Reserve without paying any part of the 
sum usually required by regulations in such cases. The number who pre- 
maturely joined Section B of the Army Reserve as a consequence of this 
arrangement during the twelve months covered by the present Report was 
6045. 


This means that a man is encouraged to leave the colours and 
join the Reserve by not having to purchase his discharge. By 
this simple means, and without attracting any attention, Lord 
Haldane has altered the terms of enlistment in the Army, a 
change of the greatest importance. He has quietly reverted to a 
modified form of Lord Midleton’s terms of service, which he 
himself had condemned as impossible. 

During twelve months 6045 men passed prematurely to the 
Reserve.** It is certain that if men are passed prematurely to 
the Reserve they cannot be with the colours, and as a result of 
this policy we see that there is a deficiency of 6884 serving 
soldiers in the Cavalry and Infantry alone. Even if recruits have 
been obtained, as they were not,** to fill the places of the men 
sent to the Reserve, it means a lower peace efficiency, and more 
boys to leave at home and more Reservists required: on mobilisa- 
tion. For the War Office this plan of suddenly passing men 
prematurely to the Reserve has one advantage. It renders it 
impossible to frame any calculations for the information of 
Parliament as to the future state of the Regular Reserve. Never 
again shall we be allowed the information contained in the 
return known as Lord Erroll’s Return of the Regular Reserve.*’ 
For the moment and on the surface the state of the Regular 
Reserve seems most satisfactory. In reality its condition needs 
investigation as urgently as that of the Special Reserve, the 
collapse of which is now conveniently cloaked by a Departmental 
inquiry. The decrease of 37,000 men with the colours and of a 
corresponding number in the Reserve means, when the Haldane 
policy of reduction has had time to work out, the ultimate loss 

*5 General Annual Report, published in 1913, p. 12. 
** More recruits would have been accepted if they had been forthcoming.— 


General Annual Report on the British Army, published 1913, p. 7. 
** March 31, 1909. 
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of 80,000 men on mobilisation to the Regular Army. In other 
words, it means the loss of the numerical equivalent of upwards 
of four divisions of Regular troops, equal, according to Sir John 
French, to twelve divisions of Territorials. 

For the efficiency of the Regular Army it is essential to 
revert to the old establishment of between eight and nine hundred 
men per battalion as in 1899.°* Men who have left the colours 
and gone to the Reserve for not more than six months should 
be allowed to rejoin the colours if they wish. Again, men 
returning from foreign service should be allowed to serve upwards 
of a year at home previous to discharge, so as to enable them 
to get into touch with civil employment. These changes would 
mean a higher peace efficiency—that is, more men serving with 
the colours, and consequently fewer Reservists to be added on 
mobilisation. The establishment of all home Line battalions has 
been reduced,** and at the same time the number of boys in- 
creased owing to the enlistment of seventeen-and-a-half-year-old 
boys through the Special Reserve. For every young serving soldier 
in the ranks there will be two or more Reservists just called back 
from civil life. Battalions so composed can be no match in 
quality for the battalions which have been trained on a war 
footing for a considerable time. This point was the subject of 
question and answer in the House of Commons on the Ist of 
April of this year. Colonel Seely admitted that the proportion 
of soldiers serving in the ranks to the number of Reservists 
required to bring the battalions up to war strength has never 
been so large as is desirable on purely military grounds, but that 
it is considered that the fighting spirit of our voluntarily enlisted 
Army is a factor to be taken into account on the other side. 
When asked by Sir Reginald Pole-Carew if he thought the 
system a fair one to officers, the Secretary of State for War 
replied that it had been going on for a number of years, and 
that it had its advantages as well as its drawbacks.*° 

An increased establishment with the colours means an_in- 
creased Regular Reserve, which is a far more genuine thing 
than the Special Reserve. The question is whether Colonel Seely 
and his successors in office cannot do more than merely restore 
to the Army the men whom Lord Midleton recruited for the Army, 
but whom Lord Haldane deliberately lost. It may, of course, 
prove that Lord Haldane has made it impossible for his succes- 
sors at the War Office to do what his predecessors could do and 
did for the numbers of the Army. We know that the Regular 


** Army Estimates, 1899-1900, p. 18. 

** Establishment reduced from 800 rank and file to 720.—Regimental Estab- 
lishments, 1903-04, and the same for 1911-12. 

*° Official Report, House of Commons, April 1, 1913, p. 186. 
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Army, Cavalry and Infantry, is at present 6884 men below its 
reduced establishment. By destroying the Militia Lord Haldane 
cut off a source of supply to which the Duke of Norfolk’s Com- 
mission thus referred in para. 66 of their Report : 



































il to 
dred Ths Militia Force has long supplied the Regular Army with a large 
ours proportion of its recruits—on an average of the seven years 1894 to 1902 
ould about 16,000 men a year. It has formed a link between the Army and the 
people. It is evidently undesirable, so long as the Army rests upon its 
men present basis, to introduce changes in the Militia, which might, by 
ards diminishing its strength, render precarious this source of recruits for the 
1em Regular Army.“ 
ul 
= There is no doubt that extra pay and allowances in the 
ae Regular Army will give more officers and N.C.O.s who could 
has be formed into a large teaching staff. Lord Haldane never fails 
pi to remind us that we should have left at home on the departure 
old of the Expeditionary Force more than 100,000 Regular soldiers. 
tor It is well to remember that this number is composed of old 
ale Reservists and young recruits of the Line and Special Reserve. 
ra These battalions are useless as a Field Army. They are without 
ae officers and N.C.O.s. There is no transport and no brigade or 
of divisional organisation. Above all, there is no trained teaching 
of staff. Money would certainly supply these wants. It is im- 
om possible. to improvise a teaching staff. We urgently need a 
ts large professional teaching staff of officers trained at Woolwich 
r and Sandhurst and of N.C.O.s to deal on mobilisation with 
t rusty Reservists and young recruits. At present we have none. 
d We want far better and far larger depots for the Line, more like 
: those of the Marines at Walmer, the Guards at Caterham, and 
2 the Rifles at Winchester, where there can be concentration, 
r specialisation, and method, applied by a carefully selected, com- 
1 petent and ample staff to the rusty Reservists and the raw 





material. Instead of-building barracks for training compulsory 
service recruits, let us spend money on improving the depots and 
building barracks in which the Line regiment could be quartered 
in the centre of its recruiting area. Many counties have never 
seen their county regiment. 

Men will come forward at a national crisis, but at present, 
without staff of instructors or schools of instruction, we have no 
means at all of manufacturing them into officers and soldiers in 
time of war. We must greatly increase the size of Woolwich 
and Sandhurst. Additional expenditure would provide both the 
large teaching staff and the improved depots. These should be 
real schools of instruction amply and efficiently equipped with 
















“! The average for four years from the Special Reserve is 10,000 per year.— 
Army Annual Report, 1913, pp. 106-107. 
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instructors. It may be asked, how are you going to employ the 
large teaching staff in time of peace? A considerable number 
could be employed with their regiments, and give officers and 
N.C.O.s who are now very hard-worked a little more leave. 
This would be most popular and make the Service more attractive 
to both officers and N.C.O.s. There would be more Regular 
officers available for the permanent staff of the reduced Terri- 
torial Army. It is a complaint that so many officers are away 
from their units attending schools of instruction and various 
courses that there are not enough for regimental duty. The 
more schools of instruction there are for officers the better. 
They should be increased and not diminished.*? Again, if we 
increase the Army, we hope to have a much larger number of 
men serving with the colours for officers and N.C.O.s to train. 
The private soldier is now a much better-paid man than he 
was in 1900.** I should not advocate a large increase in the 
soldier’s daily pay. I do not think it is required, and I do not 
think that any adequate result would be obtained in the way 
of increased quantity or better quality. I should look to making 
the ranks of the Army more attractive by a more generous treat- 
ment and better care of the soldier after he has left the Service. 
A-soldier who has lost his health in the service of his country 
should then have a pension. If he is sound on discharge, then 
the Government ought to reserve for him every possible post 
in their gift that a soldier can fill to the exclusion of men who 
have never been in the Army. A large number of old Reservists 
and National Reservists could with great advantage be employed 
upon fatigue work and non-military duties, and thus set free 
the serving soldiers for military training in the true sense. 
Much, I admit, has been done by the Government in finding 
employment for old soldiers, but a great deal more could be 
done if it were not for the opposition of the Labour Unions. 
Surely it is not unfair to favour a man in’*his later life who has 
spent an exiled manhood and impaired his health and strength 
in the service of the country. The soldier abroad maintains and 
expands the Empire, by means of which the civilian remaining 
at home makes his living. The latter, in return, refuses to 
recognise that he is under the least obligation to the soldier. 
The objection to pensions, always paraded as overwhelming, is 
that a large non-effective list is created. But the answer to 
that objection is obvious. Without a non-effective list there 


“ In 1903, in the days of the Militia, 313 officers applied to undergo a 
course of musketry at Hythe; 121, or just over one out of three, were received. 

“ He gets 1s. per diem, 6d. proficiency pay—ls. 6d. He also gets 3d. per 
day ration allowances. He gets rations, lodgings, and clothing, and 10s. 6d. 
per week, and is not affected by the increased cost of living. 
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cannot be an effective list, without a non-effective list you cannot 
have an effective Regular Army, and without a Regular Army 
you cannot have an Empire. At present we have a huge non- 
effective list of boys too young for service.“* Much might be 
done by establishing all over the country more institutions such 
as the Chelsea Royal Hospital. Serving officers and soldiers 
ought not to be asked to support out of their pay men who, in 
their prime, have served their country well, but who are neg- 




























The lected by the State in their declining years. The Army should 
etter. be made a profession affording the prospect of a lifelong live- 
if we lihood, and not, as at present, the certainty of an exiled man- 
er of hood and a needy old age. The old soldiers we see tramping 
ain. along the roads are all of them walking advertisements against 
n he the folly of serving the country in the Army. No man should 

the be allowed to leave the Army having some cause to give the 
- not ‘Army a bad name on the score of the Army Council having 
way broken faith with him, as men do now who are not allowed to 
king serve for twenty-one years and earn a pension. 
eat- I know that the plan of increasing the numbers of the Army 
ice. by treating the soldier better at the end of his service is a plan 
try which needs time to become known and to influence recruiting. 
hen But, whilst looking mainly to better treatment of the soldier on 
ost leaving the colours for increasing the numbers of the Army, I 
rho would by no means neglect other moments of a soldier’s life. 
sts I would advocate an increase of military schools for the educa- 
red tion of the sons of N.C.O.s and men, such as the Duke of York’s 
ee School, the Hibernian Military School, and the Queen Victoria 
6. School for Scotland. I would commend to the notice of those 
ng who realise our responsibilities institutions like the Union Jack 
be Club and the Veterans’ Club, a small payment on account 






which we all owe to our Army and Navy. I have suggested 
improved depots, and, if possible, barracks in a county for the 








h county battalion. Everything should be done to encourage the 
d friends and relations of men to visit them in barracks, and the 
g barracks ought to be buildings which the men can show with 
O pleasure to their friends. There is nothing more likely to attract 
visitors to the barracks than a band. But the band must play 
s for the convenience of the men’s friends ; for instance, on Sunday 
> afternoon. Nothing promotes recruiting more than sending 





men home for the week-end smart, contented, well-dressed, and 
with some money in their pockets. I have found this plan answer 
well for recruiting the Militia, but nothing of the kind has ever 







“* Average British recruits are on enlistment the youngest and in the poorest 
physical condition of those in any civilised Army. They cannot stand work 
which would not injure well-fed conscripts of twenty years of age.—Army 
Medical Report, 1908. 
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been attempted for the Line, nor can it be with the present 

depots. We want the Territorial regiments in their own home 

counties. We do not want them swamped by ‘ wasters’ from 
outside. In the words of Sir William Butler, ‘We have 
departed very far from the old localisation idea, and every step 
we take away from that is a step in the wrong direction.’ “* 

I am sure that in the end these inducements to enter the 

Army are far more sound than the hateful system of bounties.** 
It was a bounty of 21. a head which enabled Lord Haldane to 
make his famous statement that he had added 90,000 men to 
the Regular Army when he abolished the Militia and created the 
Special Reserve. Lord Haldane has had another experience of 
bounties. Four years ago the Territorial Force threatened to 
collapse, especially in London. A great boom was organised for 
recruiting the Territorial Force in London by means of the 
Daily Mail, and above all by a gift of 15,0001. to the London 
County Association for recruiting purposes. Lord Haldane, in 
the House of Lords on the 10th of February, told us that ‘We 
recruited 110,000 men in one year. In the light of the experi- 
ence we now have that was a very foolish thing to do. The 

' inevitable reaction sets in.’*’ Of course it does, and can only 
be met by another 15,0001. ; that is where the system of bounties 
sets in. 

Colonel Seely has told us that he will not increase the 
Regular Army.**. On the contrary, we know that he has faith- 
fully continued Lord Haldane’s disastrous policy of reducing the 
Regular Army. This year he has reduced the Royal Artillery 
by 732 serving Royal Artillerymen and 5588 Special Artillery 
Reservists, a total of 6320 men and 528 horses. He has con- 
verted three Horse Artillery batteries into three Field batteries, 
which means a reduction for the three batteries of fifty-one men 
and 180 horses.** He has abolished six training batteries, which 
means the disappearance of 585 men and 288 horses.*® He has 
further reduced the establishment of the remaining twelve 
training batteries, now known as depot batteries, by ninety-six 
men and sixty horses,** making a total reduction in Regulars 


“ Answer 1506, Report of Royal Commission on Militia and Volunteers, 
1904. 

“* By the last Army Annual Report, published in 1913, p. 13, a bounty of 
ll. has been offered to Special Infantry Reservists to re-engage for a further 
period of four years, with the result that the percentage of re-engagements rose 
from 26 to 37.7. 

“" Official Report, House of Lords, February 10, 1913, p. 935. 

“* Official Report, House of Commons, April 11, 1913, p. 1571. 

** Ibid. April 19, 1913, p. 1076. - 

°° Itid.; Estimates, Effective and Non-Pffective Services, 1913-14, p. 14; 
ibid. 1912-13, p. 14. 
5 Ibid. 
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of 732 men and 528 horses. An establishment of 12,000 Special 
Artillery Reservists is to disappear. The number now serving— 
namely, 5588—will not be replaced when their term of service 
expires. We have only two lines now, and these men belong to 
the first line on mobilisation, and are 5588 men lost to the 
Regular Army. As a matter of fact we have lost a serving 
strength of 782 men and 528 horses of the Regular Artillery 
and of 5588 Special Reserve Artillerymen, making a total of six 
cadres and 6820 men and 528 horses. An establishment of 
12,000 Special Reserve Artillerymen enlisted for the services of 
divisional ammunition columns has been abolished. These 12,000 
men formed part of the 90,000 men added to the strength of 
the Regular Army by Lord Haldane in 1909, and described by 
him as prepared to mobilise and go across the seas or to fight 
at home.** They have had but a brief and imaginary existence, 
but they served to convince the public mind at the moment 
that the Regular Army was not only not reduced but largely 
increased. Similarly the present reduction of 6320 men and 
528 horses in the Royal Artillery is covered by the statement 
made in answer to a friendly question that the number of guns 
and fighting units remain the same.™ 

The Government will not increase the Regular Army. On 
the contrary, this year they have continued their policy of reduc- 
tion. Colonel Seely tells us that he has failed to obtain the 
numbers requisite for the Territorial Army under the present 
system of voluntary enlistment, but appeals to us to redouble 
our efforts to make it a success. From the very first the Terri- 
torial Army has suffered from extraordinary and fantastic 
methods of recruiting, and now the Secretary of State for War 
exhorts us to redouble those absurdities and extravagances, 

Under voluntary enlistment the conditions of service, outside 
the Regular Army, where lack of employment is a compelling 
factor, must be a compromise between what the War Office 
demands and what men are willing to accept. When you seek 
to enlist a class of men who are in a position to serve or not, 
as they choose, this class can afford to be and is largely in- 
fluenced by sentiment. Voluntary enlistment is a shy growing 
plant, nurtured by sentiment and tradition. I admit that the 
voluntary system, complicated by sentiment, is but an unhandy 
substitute for the great ‘no nonsense’ principles of compulsory 
service, readily accepted by the Continent and by Japan. But, 
in my opinion, in this country to cry for compulsion for Imperial 
Service is to cry for the moon. 

*? January 7, 1909. Lord Haldane in East Lothian. 

** Official Report, House of Commons, March 19, 1913, p. 1076; ibid. 
March 26, 1913, p. 1615. 
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We had two lines outside the Regular Army—the Militia 
and the Volunteers. Lord Haldane, in dealing with the 
Auxiliary Forces, paid no regard to the principles of voluntary 
enlistment complicated by sentiment, and consequently his 
scheme has failed for lack of officers and men. 

The Militia is our oldest military organisation, and claims, 

I believe, to have originated in the days of Alfred the Great. 
At any rate, the long continuity of ifs existence is a proof of that 
it is a form of service congenial to the people of this country. 
It was apprehension of invasion from France and Lord Tenny- 
son’s poem of Riflemen Form which enrolled the Volunteer 
Force in 1858-59. It was Lord Haldane’s Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Act’ which destroyed the Volunteers in 1907 by 
enlisting them as paid soldiers under the Army Act. In the 
case of the Militia, the commanding officers of that force previous 
to its destruction told Lord Haldane that if it were left under 
the Militia Act of 1882, and the control of Militia recruiting 
restored to Militia commanding officers, then under those 
circumstances they would undertake that the Militia should 
become a substantive force of the second line, enlisted for 
foreign service. Lord Haldane insisted that the Militia should 
not remain under the Militia Act of 1882, which embodied 
Militia traditions, and that the men should give precisely the 
form of foreign service which he demanded. The result is that 
the Army Council have in the Special Reserve exactly the form 
of service which they consider most convenient for the Army. 
Tt is @ service without officers and without men. The plan will 
only work on paper. Lord Haldane told the Volunteers that 
they must no longer remain a third line, but become a second 
line in place of the Militia abolished, and undertake second-line 
training for second-line duties. This has proved to be impos- 
sible; so second-line training for the Territorial Army has been 
abandoned, and we are left with a first line, then a wide gap, 
and a third line which we are told to call a second line, and 
which is the happy possessor of a perfect paper organisation. 

In 1909 I moved an amendment in the House of Lords to 
the Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill, the object of which 
was to leave the Militia for two years as a force in being, until 
we had time to see whether the old third line, the Volunteers, 
would reappear as enlisted soldiers in the Territorial Army, 
which was to be our new second line. But that course did not 
commend itself to those who wished at one sweep to get rid of 
all voluntarily enlisted Auxiliary Forces as a certain prelude to 
some form of compulsory service. If Lord Haldane believed 
that the voluntary principle and none other was possible in this 
country, why did he not, at any rate in the first place, try 
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the proposals suggested by the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission 
for increasing the efficiency of the Auxiliary Forces whilst care- 
fully preserving the sentiment and traditions which alone could 
supply them with officers and men? Lord Haldane was, of 
course, well aware that by no possibility could he create the 
traditions and the sentiment of the forces he was about to 
abolish, and that in the event of his new Territorial Army failing 
to attract officers and men in sufficient numbers he would then 
have destroyed the voluntary system, which he now assures us is 
the only system he has ever supported. 

As a matter of fact, Lord Haldane as Secretary of State for 
War has done more than any other man to prepare the way 
for compulsion as advocated by the National Service League. 
If any Secretary of State for War had desired to bring about 
compulsory service he could not have taken a cleverer way than 
Lord Haldane’s way. He would have begun by reducing the 
Regular Army. Lord Haldane has done so. He would then 
have destroyed all existing Auxiliary Forces dependent upon 
voluntary enlistment. Lord Haldane has done so. He would 
then have raised a force under an Act of Parliament to which 
by one stroke of the pen you could apply compulsion. Lord 
Haldane has done so. General Sir John French, speaking at 
West Bromwich on the 22nd of March, advised all there in 
favour of compulsory service to support the Territorial Army, 
‘ because, if ever their views came to prevail, compulsory service 
could be brought about with the present force by a mere stroke 
of the pen.’ A debate which took place in the House of 
Commons on the 11th of April on the National Service (Terri- 
torial Force) Bill shows that the Territorial and Reserve Forces 
Act is so ingeniously contrived that by a stroke of the pen it 
can be made into a Compulsory Service Act. For instance, 
under the Act recruits can be trained for six months and bat- 
talions for thirty days. Above all, the numbers are not limited ; 
by a stroke of the pen the whole population can be trained for 
these periods. It is indeed a remarkable coincidence if this 
machinery was set up quite accidentally and without any eye 
on compulsion. 

Lord Haldane, when addressing the London Rifle Brigade 
in January 1909, is reported to have said : 






































The question increasingly put to him was, ‘Why don’t you ask Parlia- 
ment to impose an obligation on all to serve for home defence?’ He had 
sympathy with that question. He thought most people agreed that as for 
the slacker, who simply amused himself and did nothing, the country would 
no doubt show what it thought of him. In all probability he would find a 
short and sharp Act of Parliament passed, if war broke out, compelling 
him to train himself, and do jt in some inconvenient and unpleasant part 
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of the country, when he would not have the prominence of the undoubted 
popular esteem which was given to the man who trained himself as a Volun. 
teer for the defence of his native land. 


Lord Haldane here clearly expresses his conviction that 
when war comes a short and sharp Act of Parliament will be 
passed applying compulsion to that military organisation with 
which he has endowed us in place of the reductions in the 
Regular Army and Reserve, and in place of the abolition of the 
Militia and Volunteers. Two years later, on the 25th of October 
1911, Lord Haldane said at Birmingham that ‘ He believed the 
Territorial Army to be an institution which had come to stay. 
It might develop. It might come to be based some day on 
compulsory service.’ 

Lord Haldane tells us that he does not expect the country 
to adopt compulsory service until after we have met with disaster. 
There is no safer way of ensuring disaster than to reduce the 
Regular Army and defer the training of the second line until 
after war has broken out. Lord Haldane, in introducing the 
Army Estimates for 1909, insisted that a compulsorily raised 
Army at home is incompatible with a voluntarily enlisted foreign 
service Army. If that is true, it applies equally to our military 
forces before or after disaster. It is certain that the disappear- 
ance of the Regular Army is the end of the Empire, and that is 
the blind alley into which Lord Haldane has led us. Lord 
Haldane has told us that he meant to reorganise on two lines. 
The result of his attempt is a greatly reduced first line, no 
second line at all, and a third line force which is numerically 
a failure. The first measure must be to increase our first line, 
and reduce our expenditure upon that failure, the third line 
force. If we succeed in increasing our first line we shall also 
increase our Regular Reserve, which will stand between our 
first and third line for a time. By increasing the Regular 
Reserve we shall increase the numbers from which the National 
Reserve is formed. The only hopeful element in the National 
Reserve are the men who have served in the Regular Army. 
We cannot go on relying upon past generations of Militiamen 
and Volunteers who have been trained with rifles long since 
obsolete. 

In 1900 the country was practically denuded of organised 
units of the Regular Army. The Royal Navy was completely 
available for its defence against invasion. We had embodied 
124 Militia battalions, but that protection was not judged 
sufficient, and the state of public feeling—in other words panic— 
demanded emergency measures on a large scale, and Royal 
Reserve regiments were created at a cost of millions to the 

5* Birmingham Post, October 25, 1911. 
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country. We can by means of the National Reserve repeat the 
Royal Reserve regiments. Bfit the Army Council are unaccount- 
ably slow in getting any organisation into the National Reserve. 
Of course, the National Reserve bulk far more largely when 
unorganised. 

The First Sea Lord, Prince Louis of Battenberg, speaking 
at the Union Jack Club on the 21st of April 1913, said: ‘ The 
presence of a sufficiently trained professional Army in these 
islands at all times was quite as necessary as the other arm of 
the Service.’ We must keep part of our increased Regular 
Army—that is, our professional Army—always on a war footing ; 
that is to say, ready for instant action without calling up a single 
officer, man, horse, or gun from any Reserve, and trained up 
to the highest point of efficiency. That is the practice followed 
by the military Powers on the Continent on their frontiers. 
The Government, with the full support of the Army Council, 
propose to wait till the enemy has landed before they begin to 
concentrate their central force. At one time they meant to 
begin to train their home defence army after war had broken 
out, but now at the dictate of convenience they propose to use 
it at once by dispensing with that training which formerly they 
pronounced indispensable. The number of Regular troops 
which we must keep ready mobilised, and part of whom must 
be in Ireland, must depend upon the decision arrived at by the 
Prime Minister and the Committee of National Defence after 
reconsidering the question of invasion. 

The time has certainly come when we must choose between 
an increase of our Regular Forces such as I have indicated 
and universal compulsory service, but on the Continental lines, 
and not on the National Service League method. We are not, 
however, a Continental country, but an island. Moreover, we 
are the first naval Power in the world, and we have a huge 
Indian Empire ; and I, for my own part, believe that we should 
find it sounder, more efficacious, and certainly in the end more 
economical, to pay for the skilled labour required for a Regular 
Army with a Regular Reserve sufficient to set our minds at 
rest concerning national defence, rather than attempt universal 
service for home defence only or a lavish expenditure upon the 
Territorial Army. 

BEDFORD. 

Woburn Abbey, 

Tune 1913. 
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A VISIT TO THE PANAMA CANAL 


T'HE Panama Canal will stand out as one of the most noteworthy 
contributions that the Teutonic race has made towards the 
material improvement of the world. So regarding it, English- 
men and Germans may take some pride to themselves from 
this great achievement of the Americans. The Teutonic race 
has its limitations. It is deficient in the gaiety of mind, the 
expansiveness of heart, which add so largely to human happi- 
ness. Its bent has lain in directions that are, superficially at 
all events, less attractive. But by its cult of cleanliness, self- 
control, and efficiency, it has given a new meaning to civilisa- 
tion ; it has invented Puritanism, the gospel of the day’s work, 
and the water-closet. These reflections may not seem very 
apposite to the subject of the Canal; but they will suggest 
themselves to one who arrives in Panama after travelling through 
the Latin States of South America. 

It was, however, by some sacrifice of moral sense that the 
United States gained control of the isthmus. They offered a 
financial deal to the republic of Columbia: the terms were 
liberal, and the Columbian Government had in principle no 
objection to make money by the grant of a perpetual lease of 
so much land as was needed for the Canal. But it haggled 
unreasonably over the details, with the object of delaying busi- 
ness until the period of the French concession had expired, 
so that it might secure, not only its own share of the compensa- 
tion, but the share that was to be paid to the French 
investors whose rights and achievements were taken over by 
the United States. A revolution occurred: the province of 
Panama declared its independence of Columbia, and at once 
completed the bargain. The revolution was so exceedingly 
opportune in the interests of the United States, and of the 
French concessionaires, that it is impossible not to suspect its 
instigation in these interests. Beyond a doubt the United States 
assisted the revolutionaries: they prevented the Columbian 
forces from attacking them. Panama was originally indepen- 
dent of Columbia, and had been badly treated by the Columbian 
Government, which, in its distant capital of Bogota, was out of 
touch with Panamanian interests, and returned to the province 
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but a very small share of its taxes. But, however this may 
be, we may take it, without straining facts, that the United 
States, being unable to bring Columbia to terms, evicted her 
in favqur of a more pliable authority. This is not in accord 
with Christian morality. Nor are political dealings generally. 
And, from a practical point of view, it was preposterous that the 
cupidity of some Columbian politicians should stand in the way 
of an improvement in geography. The agreement with the 
newly-born republic of Panama gave the United States a per- 
petual lease of a strip of land, ten miles broad, across the 
isthmus. This is styled the ‘Canal zone.’ The Latin towns 
of Panama and Colon fall within its limits. But’ they are 
expressly excluded from the United States’ jurisdiction. 

In substance the Canal works consist, firstly, ofan enormous 
dam (at Gatun), which holds up the water of the river Chagres 
so as to flood a valley twenty-four miles long; secondly, of a 
channel—nine miles in length—(the Culebra Cut)—which carries 
the valley on through a range of low hills; and, thirdly, of a 
set of locks at each end of this stretch of water that are con- 
nected by comparatively short approaches with the sea. The 
surface of the lake will be from.79 to 85 feet above sea-level, 
and vessels will be raised to this height and lowered again by 
passing through a flight of three locks upwards and another 
flight of three locks downwards. The passage of both flights 
of locks is not expected to occupy more than three hours, and 
ships should complete the transit of the isthmus—a distance 
of about fifty miles—within twelve hours at most. The design 
of the work offers nothing that is new in principle to engineering 
science. Dams, cuttings, and locks are familiar contrivances. 
But they are on an immensely larger scale than anything which 
has previously been attempted. The area of the lake of im- 
pounded water will be 164 square miles, and it has been doubted 
whether the damming of so large a mass of water, to a height of 
85 feet, could safely be undertaken. But this portion of Central 
America is apparently not liable to earthquakes. And the dam 
is so large as to be a feature of the earth’s surface. It is nearly 
half a mile broad across its base, so that although its crest is 
105 feet above sea-level its slope is not very perceptible. Its 
core is formed of a mixture of sand and clay, poured in from 
above by hydraulic processes. This has set hard, and is 
believed to be quite impervious to water at a much higher 
pressure than that to which it will be subjected. In the centre 
of the river valley—a mile and a half broad—across which the 
dam has been flung, there very fortunately arose a low rocky hill. 
This is included in the dam, and across its summit has been 
constructed the escape or spill-way. During seasons of heavy 
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rain the surplus discharge of river water will be very heavy, 
and a cataract will pour over the spill-way. But it will rush 
across a bed of rock, and will be unable to erode its channel. 
And it will be employed to generate electrical power which will 
open and shut the lock-gates and generally operate the Canal 
machinery. The river Chagres will energise the Canal as well 
as fill it. 

The locks are gigantic constructions of concrete. Standing 
within them one is impressed as by the mass of the Pyramids. 
The gates are hollow structures of steel, 7 feet thick. Their 
lower portions are water-tight, so that their buoyancy in the 
water will relieve the stress upon the bearings which hinge 
them to the lock-wall. Along the top of each lock-wall there 
runs an electric railway; four small electric locomotives will 
be coupled to a vessel as it enters the lock approach, and will tow 
it to its place. The vessel will not use its own steam. This 
will lessen the risk of its getting out of hand and ramming the 
lock-gate, an accident which has occurred on the big locks 
that connect Lake Superior with Lake Huron. So catastrophic 
would be such a mishap, releasing as it might this immense 
accumulation of water, that it seemed desirable at whatever 
expense to provide additional safeguards against it. There are 
in the first place cross-chains, tightening under pressure, which 
may be drawn across the bows of a ship that threatens to become 
unmanageable. Secondly, the lock-gates are doubled at the 
entrance to all the locks, and at the lower end of the upper 
lock in each flight. And, thirdly, each flight of locks can be 
cut off from the lake by an ‘emergency dam’ of peculiar con- 
struction. It is essentially a skeleton gate, which ordinarily lies 
uplifted along the top of the lock-wall, but can be swung across, 
lowered, and gradually closed against the water by letting down 
panels. In its ordinary position it lies high above the masonry 
—conspicuous from some distance out at sea as a large cantilever 
bridge, swung in air. 

Peculiar difficulties have been encountered in establishing 
the foundations of the locks. The lowest of each flight are 
planted in deep morasses, and could only be settled by removing 
vast masses of estuary slime to a depth of 80 feet below sea- 
level. The sea was cut off and a dredger introduced, which 
gradually cleared its way down to the bottom rock. But the 
troubles which the American engineers will remember are those 
which have presented themselves in the Culebra cutting. The 
channel is nine miles long. Its average depth is between 100 
and 200 feet, but at one point it reaches 490 feet. The forma- 
tion of the ground varies extraordinarily. At some points it is 
tock ; at others rock gives place to contorted layers of brilliantly 
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coloured earth which ‘is almost as restless as quicksand. Unfortu- 
nately, it is at places where the cutting is deepest that its banks are 
most unstable. The sides of the lowest 40 feet of the excavation 
—the actual water channel—are cut vertically and not to a 
slope: in a firm formation this reduces the amount of excava- 
tion, but in loose material it must apparently have increased the 
risk of slides. But, however this may be, slips on a gigantic 
scale were inevitable. The cutting is an endeavour to form 
precipitous slopes of crumbling material under a tropical rain- 
fall: it may be likened to moulding in brown sugar under the 
rose of a watering-pot. The banks have been in a state of 
constant movement, and are broken up into irregular shelves 
and chasms, so that at some points the channel resembles a 
natural ravine rather than an artificial cutting. The excavation 
is practically completed to bed-level ; but even now from time to 
time the passage is blocked by falling masses. One slip covers 
an area of 47 acres, and slide débris has added quite a quarter 
to the amount of material which it has been necessary to remove. 
Some authorities hope for improvement when water is admitted : 
the pressure of the water may consolidate the banks. Others, less 
optimistic, fear such a result as of pouring hot water on to 
raspberry jam. One thing is certain,—that for some years to 
come the channel will only be kept open by constant assiduous 
dredging. But it is, of course, easier to dredge out of water 
than to excavate in the dry. The material excavated from the 
Culebra channel will aggregate nearly 100 million cubic yards. 
Some of it has been utilised in reclaiming land; much has been 
carried out to sea and heaped into a breakwater three miles long, 
which runs out from the Panama or southern end of the Canal, 
and will check a coast-ways current that might, if uncontrolled, 
silt up the approach. 

The Canal is a triumph, not of man’s hands, but of machinery. 
Regiments of steam shovels attack the banks, exhibiting a 
grotesque appearance of animal intelligence in their behaviour. 
An iron grabber is lowered by a crane, it pauses as if to examine 
the ground before it in search of a good bite, opens a pair of 
enormous jaws, takes a grab, and, swinging round, empties its 
mouthful on to a railway truck. The material is loosened for 
the shovels by blasts of dynamite, and all the day through the 
air is shaken by explosions. Alongside each row of shovels 
stands a train in waiting; over a hundred and fifty trains run 
seawards each day loaded with spoil. The bed of the Canal 
is ribboned with railway tracks, which are shifted as required by 
special track-lifting machines. The masonry work of the locks is 
laid without hands. High latticed towers—grinding mills and 
cranes combined—overhang the wall that is being built up. 
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They take up stone and cement by the truck-load, mix them 
and grind them—in fact, digest them—and, swinging the con. 
crete out in cages, gently and accurately deposit it between the 
moulding boards. How sharp is the contrast between this 
elaborate steam machinery and the hand-labour of the fellahin 
who patiently dug out the Suez Canal! But there are, so to 
speak, edges to be trimmed: this mass of machinery is to be 
guided and controlled, and there is work to employ a staff of 
over 30,000 men. Some 4000 of them are Americans, who 
form a superior service, styled ‘gold employés’ in order to 
avoid racial implications. Their salaries are calculated in 
American dollars. The remainder, classed as ‘ silver employés,’ 
are paid in Panama dollars, the value of which is half that of the 
American. Two series of coins are current, one being double 
the value of the other; and, since the corresponding coins of 
the two series are of about the same size, newcomers are harassed 
by constant suspicions of their small change. ‘The ‘silver 
employés ’ number about 26,000. Some of them are immigrants 
from Europe—mostly from Italy and the north of Spain—but 
the great majority are negroes, British subjects from Jamaica 
and Trinidad. It was foreseen that if negroes from the Southern 
States were employed, the high wages rates might unsettle 
the American cotton labour market : so it was decided to recruit 
from British colonies, and it is not too much to say that, so far 
as the Canal is hand-made, it is mainly the work of British labour. 
Several hundreds of Hindus have found their way here; they are 
chiefly employed upon the fortifications, because, it is said, 
they are unlikely to talk about them. These British coloured 
labourers, with their families, constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the Canal zone : the town of Panama swarms with them, 
and one sees few of any other class in the streets of Colon. The 
American engineers have thus been working with a staff that 
can claim the protection of the British Minister; and it is 
pleasing to an Englishman to hear on every side the heartiest 
tributes to the energy, tact, and good sense of England’s repre- 
sentative, Sir Claude Mallet. At the outset the negro labourers 
were exceedingly suspicious of the American authorities, and 
were ready to strike on the smallest provocation: they have 
refused to take their rations until Sir Claude has tasted them. 
He possesses the complete confidence of the British labour force, 
and indeed the Hindu immigrants, who deposit money at the 
Consulate, will hardly wait to obtain receipts for it. 

Speaking of rations, it may be mentioned that the Canal 
authorities undertake to feed all their employés, and a large 
- Commissariat establishment, including extensive cold-storage 
depots at Colon, is one of the most prominent features of their 
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administration. Every morning a heavy trainload of provisions 
leaves Colon, dropping its freight as it passes the various labour 
settlements. In numerous eating-houses meals are provided at 
very moderate charges, and at Panama and Colon large up-to- 
date hotels are maintained by the American Government. These 
are used very extensively by the Canal staff, and give periodic 
dances which are crowded with young people. The vagaries of 
the one-step are sternly barred by a puritan committee, and, to 
one who expects surprises, the style of dancing is disappointingly 
monotonous. But these hotels are also of great use in conciliating 
the American taxpayers. Tourists come by thousands, and 
elaborate arrangements are made for their education by special 
sight-seeing trains, by appreciative guides, and by courses of 
lectures. The Canal staff is also housed by the State—in wooden 
structures, built upon piles, and protected by mosquito-proof 
wire screening. The accommodation for bachelors is somewhat 
meagre ; but married couples are treated very liberally, and their 
quarters are brightened by pretty little gardens. The rates.of 
pay are high, and there are numerous concessions which to one 
of Indian experience appear exceedingly generous. But the 
expenditure throughout is on a lavish scale: the Canal will not 
cost much less than eighty million pounds. The money that is 
drawn from the American taxpayers is, however, for the most 
part returned to them. Practically the whole of the machinery 
is of American manufacture; the food is American; the stores 
that are sold in the shops are mainly American; and the only 
money that is lost to the States is that which is saved by the 
foreign labourers. Very few of these have any intention of 
remaining under the American flag, or will, indeed, be permitted 
to remain. Residence within the Canal zone, apart from the 
towns of Panama and Colon, is only to be permitted to the 
permanent working staff of the Canal and to the military force 
in occupation. It should be added that the salaries of the 
American ‘ gold employés,’ liberal though they may appear, do 
not tempt them to remain in service. One is astonished to learn 
that nearly half the American staff changes annually: young 
men come to acquire a little experience and save a little money, 
which may help them to a start in their own country. Service 
on the Canal works leads to no pension; and the medal which 
is to be granted to all who remain two years in employ is but 
moderately attractive to men whose objects are severely prac- 
tical. The chief controlling authorities are all in the military 
service of the State. 

In the Northern States of America the British love of clean- 
liness has become a gospel of life, and the sanitation of the 
Canal zone is a model of scientific and successful thoroughness. 
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To India it is also a model of hopeless generosity, nearly three 
million pounds having been oe in improving the health con- 
ditions of this small area. The agreement which reserves the 
towns of Panama and Colon to the administration of the republic 
of Panama provides for American interference in matters that 
may concern general health, and the Canal authorities have taken 
the fullest advantage of this provision. The streets of both 
towns have been paved; insanitary dwellings have been ruth- 
lessly demolished ; waterworks have been provided by loans of 
American money, the water rate being collected by American 
officials. The meanest house is equipped with a water-closet 
and a shower-bath. Panama and Colon are now models of 
cleanliness, and from their appearance might belong to a North 
American State. Efficiency is the watchword, and in cleansing 
these towns the American health officers have not troubled 
themselves with the compromises which would temper the 
despotism of British officials. Americans can hardly be imagined 
as stretching their consciences by such a concession as that, 
for instance, which in British India exempts gentlemen of 
position from appearance in the civil courts. Efficiency is not 
popular with those who do not practise it, and the Latin races 
of Southern and Central America have no love for their northern 
neighbours. The Americans, like the Germans, would increase 
their popularity did they appreciate the value of personal geniality 
in smoothing government. Within the Canal zone the jungle 
has been cut back from the proximity of dwelling-houses ; surface 
water, whether stagnant or running, is regularly sterilised by 
doses of larvicide; all inhabited buildings are protected by 
mosquito-proof screening, and, in some places, a mosquito- 
catching staff is maintained. At the time of my visit not a 
mosquito was to be seen; but this was during the season of dry 
heat, when in India mosquitoes cause little annoyance. During 
the rainy months they are, it seems, still far from uncommon ; 
and the latest sanitary rules emphasise the importance of 
systematically catching mosquitoes that are not hindered by the 
wire verandah screens from finding their way into houses. 
Medical experience has shown that if houses are kept clear of 
mosquitoes in this fashion there is very little fever even in places 
where the water pools and channels are left unsterilised. Wire 
screening, supplemented by a butterfly net, is the great pre- 
ventive. But we cannot attain the good without an admixture 
of evil : behind the wire screening the indoor atmosphere becomes 
very oppressive. Yellow fever, the scourge of the isthmus in 
former days, has been completely eradicated. Admissions to 
hospital for malarial fever amount, it must be confessed, to 
several thousands a year. But, judging from the terrible experi- 
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ences of the French Company, were it not for these precautions 
fever would incapacitate for long periods the whole of the staff. 

The hospital, a heritage from the French, is a village of 
wooden buildings set upon a hill overlooking the Gulf of Panama, 
in the midst of a charming study in tropical gardening. It is 
managed with an energy which explores to the uttermost the 
medical experiences of other tropical countries, and is not afraid 
of improving upon time-honoured methods. The daily dose of 
quinine is seldom less than forty-five grains, and patients are 
not allowed to leave their beds until their temperature has 
remained normal for five days at least. Complaints of deafness 
are disregarded ; if the patient turns of a blue colour he may be 
consoled by a dose of Epsom salts. It is claimed that by this 
drastic treatment the relapses are prevented which, in India and 
elsewhere, probably account for at least nine attacks out of ten. 
But it is difficult to believe that, if these enormous doses of 
quinine could be safely employed in India, British doctors would 
not have made the discovery. The conditions of Panama are 
not, of course, precisely those of India. One soon realises this 
when noticing with amazement that not a single person protects 
his head with a sun-hat. It may well be that the general health 
would be better did men expose themselves less recklessly to a 
tropical sun. But cases of sunstroke are exceedingly rare. The 
hospital is, however, almost a place of general resort : about half 
of the employés come under the doctor’s hands for some period 
or other each year. Men are encouraged to put themselves to 
bed for quite small ailments; indeed, there is a general permis- 
sion to take annually a fortnight’s ‘ rest-cure’ in hospital. We 
may imagine with amusement the feelings of a chief engineer 
in India if a subordinate asked leave to treat himself so carefully. 

Democracies are not always fortunate in the selection of their 
executives. But Mr. Roosevelt’s Government was gifted with 
the wit to find, in the United States Army, men who could carry 
out this big work, and with the good sense to employ them. So 
much is told of the commanding influence of Colonel Goethals, 
the chief in command; of the administrative talents of Colonel 
Gorgas, the head of the sanitary department ; of the engineering 
skill of Colonel Sibert, the protagonist of the Gatun dam, that 
an Englishman must wish to claim kinship with these American 
officers who are making so large a mark upon the surface of the 
earth. Devotion to the great work in hand has exorcised meaner 
feelings, and you will hear little of the ‘boost’ which we are 
tempted to associate with the other side of the Atlantic. I 
asked Colonel Sibert whether his initial calculations had needed 
much correction as the operation developed. ‘ Our guesses,’ 
he replied, ‘ have been remarkably fortunate.’ The medical staff 
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relate with delight how a British doctor, sent by the Indian 
Government to study their methods, being left to himself for 
half an hour, succeeded in catching quite a number of mos 
quitoes of a very noxious kind within the mosquito-proof 
precincts of a hospital ward. 

And what of our difference with the Americans over the 
question of the Canal dues? We must remember, firstly, that 
our agreements with the United States referred to the Nicaragua, 
not to the Panama route. At that time the Nicaragua route 
was in favour, and our local interests on the coast enabled us 
to bargain that the American canal should be open indifferently 
to all the vessels of the world. The terms of the agreement 
referred generally to a trans-isthmian canal, and, strictly con- 
strued, apply to the Canal at Panama. But we possessed no 
interests in Panama; and, had Nicaragua not been in question, 
should have had no grounds for making any stipulation what- 
ever. In the second place, from the practical point of view 
we cannot feel surprised that the Americans, having made the 
Canal, should desire to secure some benefit of their own from 
it. We hold that a chivalrous respect should be paid to the 
letter of an agreement. But across the Atlantic there is un- 
doubtedly a tendency to confuse chivalry with quixotism: the 
Americans accuse us of playing to lose, whereas with them a 
game is for winning—somehow or other. But there are not a 
few to whom this comparison is exceedingly distasteful, who 
would resent the idea that Americans are less scrupulous than 
Englishmen. Their views appear to be gaining ground; and 
we may, not improbably, find that in the end the United States 
Government submits itself to the letter of its promise. 

Eighteen months have still to pass before the Canal is 
officially due for opening. But it seems probable that a vessel 
may be passed through it as soon as this summer’s rain has 
filled the reservoir. 

New York is now divided from San Francisco by 13,135 miles 
of sea travel. The Canal will reduce this distance by 7873 miles, 
and will bring New York 6250 miles nearer Callao and 3747 
miles nearer Valparaiso. The Pacific Ocean includes so large 
an extent of the curvature of the earth that the effect of the 
Canal in developing trade routes with Asia will depend very 
greatly upon their direction across it. Vessels from New York 
which, after passing the Canal, trend northwards or southwards 
upon the great circle, will find that the Panama route will be 
much shorter than that via Suez; they will save 3281 miles on 
the distance to Yokohama and 2822 miles on the distance to 
Melbourne. But if their course lies along the equator the 
Panama Canal will not curtail their journey very materially. It 
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is surprising to find that Manila will be only forty-one miles 
nearer New York via Panama than it is via Suez, and the saving 
on a journey to Hong Kong will be no more than 245 miles. In 
trading with Peru, Chile, Australia, North China, and Japan, the 
merchants of New York will gain very materially by the opening 
of the Canal. They will gain, moreover, by the withdrawal of 
the advantage which English merchants now enjoy in trading with 
New Zealand, Australia, North China, and Japan via the Suez 
Canal. At present London is nearer to these places than New 
York is by 1000 miles or more. The Canal will not only withdraw 
this advantage : it will give New York a positive advantage in 
distance of 2000 to 3000 miles. It is more than doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Canal would ever have been constructed in the 
sole interests of commerce. Its chief value to the United States is 
strategical ; it will mobilise their fleet and enable them to concen- 
trate it upon either their eastern or their western coastline. The 
Canal will primarily be an instrument against war ; but, like much 
else in this world, it will incidentally bestow multifarious advan- 
tages. The importance of fortifying it is manifest. It would appear 
that the locks at-either end are open to naval bombardment ; 
indeed, those at Gatun are clearly visible from the sea. Fortifica- 


tions are being constructed at both entrances, and it is probable 
that the Canal zone will be garrisoned by a force of 25,000 men. 
World enterprises involve world responsibilities. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


TEN MONTHS CAPTIVITY AFTER THE 
MASSACRE AT CAWNPORE 


VIII 
My Sojourn IN THE Hout 


BEFORE I proceed further in my narrative, I should like to give 
my readers a description of my captor. He was named Mahomed 
Ismail Khan, and was a sowar belonging to the 3rd Cavalry. 
In age he was quite young, numbering about twenty-eight years; 
of medium height, and sallow complexion. His face was badly 
pitted with pock, and was adorned with a black beard divided 
in the centre. His eyes were the most striking feature in his 
face, being black and piercing, and capable of driving fear into 
one. The expression of his face was not by any means pleasant, 
and when roused to anger it was terrible to behold. His costume 
consisted of white pyjamas, very close and tight-fitting at the 
ankles and baggy at the thighs; a white chupkan or coat reach- 
ing down to the knees, while his head was surmounted by a 
white turban of great size. 

While in my hut, I heard the rebels around me talk of some 
of the unfortunate ladies who had been removed from the boats 
at the Ghat. They were carried in carts, gazed at by a whole 
host of fiends, and were such pitiful objects to look at that even 
the black hearts of some of the monsters were moved with com- 
passion, and they declared that it was a crime to put to the 
sword such fair and tender creatures. One young lady they 
described as being exceedingly beautiful. She had been wounded, 
and was lying on the cart with her hair thrown back. Its great 
length and dark colour, together with her delicate complexion, 
some of them said, gave her the appearance of an angel; others 
adding that they could compare her to nothing but a rose. I 
heard that she was a Miss Blair. The carts passed close to my 
hut, but I dared not look, as the sight would have been too 
painful. 

My hut was not far from the Assembly Rooms, and I heard 
many tales of the sufferings of the women and children confined 
there. Old and young were subjected to dreadful indignities 
and cruelties, some of which would be too shocking to repeat. 

There was a bandmaster’s wife, a native convert to Chris- 
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tianity (of which fact, however, the sepoys were not aware), 
who was allowed access to the Assembly Rooms, and was also 
permitted to enter my hut, and who used to relate to me accounts 
of the terrible scenes enacted in the Assembly Rooms. She said 
that the prisoners had not received any food for two or three 
days, and that one day some food was taken there to tantalise 
them; and, after being shown to the prisoners, was quickly 
removed. I also overheard a sepoy telling another outside my 
hut, with a fiendish laugh, how he had been to the Assembly 
Rooms with a few handfuls of gram which he had thrown on 
the floor, a few grains at a time, and how the women and 
children fought and struggled for it ; and that the babalog (kiddies) 
were asking for pice! This pitiful sight seemed to have afforded 
considerable merriment to the rebels, who enjoyed it immensely. 

I myself was allowed only one scanty meal a day, consisting 
of dal and chappaties, varied occasionally by the addition of a 
little curry. 

While in the hut I often heard the booming of guns and 
musketry, accompanied by the heartrending shrieks of the 
poor victims and the fiendish yells of the sepoys and the rabble. 
I can never even now hear the cry of a pack of hungry jackals 
without each time being reminded of that day. 

The bandmaster’s wife was afraid to show too much sympathy 
towards me, lest she should meet with an untimely end. The 
good woman, whom I since met repeatedly, died at Furrukhabad 
while I was there. 
: 1X 


On THE Marcu 


When the rebel army moved for Allahabad, I was carried 
@ prisoner along with them. I was asked to be their guide, 
on their arrival at Allahabad, as I knew the place well, for the 
purpose of showing them the easiest approach to the Fort, 
which it was their intention to seize. I thought to myself that 
that was easier said than done, and had determined in my 
mind to mislead them as much as I possibly could. However, 
on arriving at Futtehpore, the rebels very unexpectedly came 
upon a column of our troops, under the command of General 
Havelock, as I afterwards learned. What anguish it was to be 
so near our soldiers, and not to be able to effect my escape! 
I was too closely guarded, however, to dream of making the 
attempt. General Havelock’s column, proceeding up to retake 
Cawnpore, soon routed them, and they retreated hastily. I then 
heard that some of the mutineers had cut up their women and 
children, for fear that they should fall into the hands of the 
British, who, they expected, would ill-use them, in the same 
way as they had done ours. 
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I also learned that an exceedingly fair girl, with light hair 
and blue eyes, was sitting on the roadside, and on inquiry was 
told that she had been abandoned by a sepoy to whom she had 
been married from the Assembly Rooms, on account of an order 
from the Nana that anyone found to have an English girl with 
him would be severely dealt with. What became of the poor 
girl I do not know. 

While crossing the Panday Nuddee (or canal) I saw, to my 
horror, a pair of child’s boots, enclosing a portion of the legs, 
lying in the nuddee! The poor little thing must have been 
fleeing with its parents, when the sepoys overtook them and cut 
off its legs. 

The greater portion of the mutineers made for Delhi, taking 
me along, but, ere they could reach that place, were informed 
of its having been retaken by the British, which, however, I 
learned later was not the case at that time. This news afforded 
them a most unpleasant shock, as they had so prided themselves 
on their great strength, that they could scarcely credit the fact 
that the native force which had been in occupation of Delhi had 
been vanquished. What delight it afforded me to witness their 
chagrin! It seemed some little comfort for the hardships I was 
enduring. 

They then changed their course, and made for Furrukhabad. 
En route to this town, I remember having to ford a river. The 
sowar rode on horseback, while I had to submit to the indignity 
of holding on to his horse’s tail! The Nawab of Furrukhabad 
had, a few days’ previously to our arrival, massacred twenty-one 
Europeans. Some of the poor ladies, I was told, had pleaded 
hard for their lives, especially one young girl, who was their last 
victim. She put up her hands in a most supplicating manner to 
her executioners, pleading so hard for life that the devil himself 
would have been melted to pity. But many of the mutineers 
were worse than devils, for they sported with her fears one whole 
day, and if ever a human being went through the tortures of hell, 
this tenderly nurtured English girl did. They used to fire on 
her every now and then, using blank cartridges however, scream- 
ing with delight at the sight of her horror-stricken countenance 
after every round that was fired at her and she still found herself 
alive. Firing these blank cartridges at short range, they 
blackened her face with the powder and singed her lovely hair, 
and as quickly as she used to wipe the stains off with her pocket- 
handkerchief, they used to fire again and blacken it afresh. Tired 
of this performance, they reopened fire on her with small shot, 
peppering her pretty face till it was nothing but a mass of blood 
and smut, When satiated with their cruelties, they cut her 


throat from ear to ear. 
Shortly after my arrival at Furrukhabad, imagine my horror 
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when I was told that I was to be made the next victim! But 
they had arranged for a better programme this time, and one in 
which the whole town could participate. I was to be blown from 
the cannon’s mouth! One hundred cavalry and the same number 
of infantry were to be paraded to see the unique spectacle of an 
English girl being consigned to perdition in the quickest possible 
manner. Fortunately for me, the same Moulvies who had ‘ con- 
verted’ me were at that time heading the mutineers at Furru- 
khabad. They had heretofore protected me only in consequence 
of my conversion to their faith, but were now forced to give a 
proof of their allegiance to the Nawab by assisting to murder 
me. Almighty God, however, who had up to then preserved my 
life, and in Whom I had put my trust, did not forsake me in 
this terrible plight, and the Moulvies, while pretending to 
acquiesce in the Nawab’s wishes, moved to compassion for me 
sent for my captor and concerted with him for my escape. I was 
conveyed to Lucknow that very night, and there concealed for 
two months in a dyer’s hut situated close to the Residency. 

At one of the stopping stages we came across a picket of 
native soldiers, and the sowar, being challenged as to the occu- 
pants of the dooly in which I was being conveyed, replied that 
they were the ladies of his zenana, and, in corroboration of his 
statement, a black female hand was immediately thrust out of 
the dooly. He had very ’cutely provided against a contingency 
of this nature by sending a black woman to accompany me in 
my flight. 


x 
At Lucknow 


To think that I was so close to the Residency caused me great 
unhappiness. What would I not have given to have been in that 
garrison! Many and terrible were the hardships I had to suffer 
during the two months of my stay in this hut; to detail them 
would take volumes. 

My place of concealment was a most wretched hovel. I, who 
had been reared in the greatest comfort and luxury, who had 
been the petted and spoilt child of loving parents, had now to 
live like some trapped animal in a cage. There was hardly room 
to move about in, the hut being large enough only to accommo- 
date a charpoy. There was no ventilation whatsoever, and the 
heat was intolerable. I felt every minute as if I would have died 
of suffocation, and doubtless I should have come to an untimely 
end, were it not for the fact that I was sometimes permitted to 
emerge from my den to take the air for a few minutes at night. 

From this hut my captor was obliged to remove me, as some 
women had discovered my existence, and, not being convinced 
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that I was really a convert to the Moslem faith, threatened to 
betray the sowar to the authorities. My captor thereupon took 
me to a bungalow in some other part of the town, which had 
originally been the residence of a Mr. Simpson, and the native 
name of which was ‘ Tha-ra-walla Kotee’ (Observatory). Here 
I was secreted in the kitchen, which seemed a palace contrasted 
with the hovel I had recently occupied. In the building itself 
now dwelt Sha-ah Hum o Dilla, the Moulvie of Fyzabad, who 
had brutally murdered every European in that town. These were 
not his only victims, as in Lucknow he had added to the list by 
putting to death about fourteen women and children, together 
with a few native Christians. They had concealed themselves in 
the underground cellars of the above-named house, were dragged 
out by a mob, barbarously served, and then shot, after which 
their bodies were hacked to pieces and left to be devoured by 
vultures. 

While secreted in the building, the Moulvie headed a small 
detachment of troops and had a skirmish with the British, who 
dispersed them in no time. It was a thousand pities, though, 
that they allowed him to escape, but this was a common occur- 
rence. The mutineers and their leaders always found a way of 
escape, and often have the runaways laughed at the easy way 
they have gone off scot-free. The only man for whom the sepoys 
had any respect was Sir Henry Lawrence. I have myself heard 
them say that he was the right man in the right place, and that 
it was their intention to have spared his life when they took the 
Residency. They added, moreover, that while he lived they were 
afraid to build their hopes too high, but on death removing their 
most formidable opponent, they considered the retaking of India 
a light matter. 

No person who has not actually heard them will credit the 
low opinion they entertained of the talents of our officials. The 
Nana is stated to have been very much flattered at the high sum 
(one lakh of rupees) that had been offered for his head, and said 
that it was worth that and more ; but that Lord Canning’s ‘ brain- 
less’ one caused him no anxiety, and could be left where it was! 

When the Moulvie fled from ‘ Tha-ra-walla Kotee’ I was left 
behind, and for two days and a night was the sole occupant of the 
kitchen. I would have made an attempt to escape, but for the 
fact that the whole city of Lucknow was in possession of the 
mutineers, and had I been discovered on my way to the Residency 
T should have experienced a horrible death. 

For three days I had neither water nor food—only a few dry 
betel leaves to chew; but the hope that the English, who were 
not far off, might come that way, after dispersing the rebels, 
sustained me through my troubles. But a bitter disappointment 
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was in store for me, as, instead of the British troops coming 
my way, the rebels returned. Although they had been engaged 
in a slight skirmish, their losses had been heavy, which infuriated 
them to an alarming extent, and momentarily I expected them 
to wreak their vengeance upon me. The babel of noises that 
ensued on their return, and their appearance, which was some- 
thing fiendish from the large quantity of bhang (an intoxicant 
made from hemp leaves) which they were consuming, frightened 
me to death, and, to escape observation, I concealed myself behind 
a pillar in the kitchen. 

For more than twenty-four hours I hid myself, not daring 
to move, until at last I was released from my uncomfortable 
position by my captor, who took me to one of the mothers-in-law 
of the King of Oude, who was subsequently held as a State 
prisoner in Garden Reach, Calcutta. This woman was related 
in some way to the sowar, and he sought her aid with respect 
to my safety, telling her that I belonged to the Moslem religion. 
She faithfully promised to protect me, but, as soon as I was left 
to her care, began to plot and plan my destruction. She 
addressed the Begum, and her son, Birgis Kudder (who had been 
elected King of Oude by the Mahommedan rebels on the capture 
of the previous king), saying that though she had consented to 
protect me, she now thought better of it, as it was a shame that 
a Kaffir soor (pig) should have been allowed to live so long. My 
profession of faith, she added, was only a make-believe, and she 
was complimentary enough to compare me to a serpent that 
would, sooner or later, turn round and sting the hand that 
nourished it, finally suggesting that on no consideration should 
they permit me to live any longer. Her arguments were con- 
sidered very strong, and this child-king—for he was not more than 
thirteen years old—was about to send a body of men to take me 
before him. 

When I learned all this my heart failed me, for I really did 
not know what dreadful fate was to befall me. In my despair 
I remembered the Moulvie of Fyzabad, and though he had not a 
very savoury reputation, he was the only one able to’ save my 
life, could I but persuade him that I was a staunch follower of 
the Prophet! He was held in Lucknow in the light of a saint 
and a prophet, and was treated with the utmost veneration ; and 
a word of his would overrule their determination to destroy me. 
The Mahommedans of Lucknow believed that nothing could ever 
hurt him, and that he was invulnerable from shot and shell! 
I entreated of my captor most piteously to be taken to him, 
which he did. 

Obtaining an interview with him, I imposed on his credulity 


so successfully that he admitted I had claims on his protection, 
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and, before I left his presence, made me take an oath to comply 
with all their religious observances; and, to test my sincerity, 
administered the ‘sacrament’ to me at once, by making me 
partake of a sweetmeat of which he ate one-half and handed me 
the other. He then declared me his ‘ Moreed’ or disciple. I 
thus had become bound to follow him wherever he went, to 
observe all their festivals, and rigidly keep every fast. 

It was with considerable loathing and repugnance that I went 
through the above ceremony, being, as I have been all through 
my life, a devout Christian ; but life is sweet to the young, and 
the end justified the means. 

As a result of the above-mentioned farce, I had to pray five 
times a day, and the hours appointed for the aforesaid prayers 
were most unseasonable at times; for instance, at midnight and 
before dawn, thus disturbing my rest. I had also to recite end- 
less petitions as lustily as my lungs would permit. All this was 
done in the Hindustani language, in which I had now become 
thoroughly proficient. 

The Moulvie was residing in Ali Nucky Khan’s Palace, situa- 
ted on the banks of the river Goomtee, close to Gow Ghat and 
Jummun Neah Bagh, where I stayed a month. The palace was 
a square building, surrounded by out-offices, which formed the 
boundaries. In the centre of the courtyard stood a small one- 
storeyed building, containing a very spacious room, where the 
Begum of Oude used to hold her kutcheri or court. In the middle 
of this room there was an underground cellar, where the treasure 
of the King of Oude, consisting of personal and State jewellery, 
money and other valuables, amounting to three crores of rupees 
(or, roughly, four hundred and fifty million pounds sterling !) 
was hidden. When the inmates fled, on the arrival of the British 
into the town, and deserted the palace, they left the treasure 
behind, merely covering it over with a layer of rubbish and a 
large green-painted wooden blind, such as you see in the ver- 
andahs of houses in India. On my release from captivity I 
informed my uncle of the existence of the treasure, and begged 
of him to communicate with the British Government, but he 
always treated my information as the ravings of a demented 
woman, otherwise I should have received a large percentage from 
the Government, which would have made me rich for life, instead 
of leaving me the pauper that [now am. The treasure, however, 
was discovered by the British the year following, and more than 
compensated them for the ten lakhs surrendered to the enemy by 
Sir Hugh Wheeler. 

The Moulvie allowed me two meals a day, a light at night, 
and a room to myself, all of which were esteemed by me as great 
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privileges indeed, after all that I had gone through before. I 
must not forget to mention that he used to converse with me in 
English. He had been to England, and seemed a highly educated 
and intelligent man. Among other things he told me was that 
Bombay belonged to his forefathers, and that by right he ought 
to be Sultan of it. He also boasted that once when on a visit 
there, he was so highly respected and esteemed by our country- 
men, that one of the officials had offered him his daughter in 
marriage ! 

I had often to put up with the blasphemous taunts of those 
about him. They used to ask me where was the God I served, 
and how was it that He did not help the Christians in their 
need. Our God, they also said, was plainly a false one, or never 
should we have fallen into the hands of the heathen. 

This was the opinion they held of our religion; but no pen 
can describe the contempt in which they held our officials, our 
Government, and even our beloved Queen. The Moulvie re- 
marked in my hearing one day that he would not honour her so 
far as to make her his wife, but that when his standard waved 
over England—of which he was perfectly sure—she should be 
ranked amongst his meanest slaves! What our most gracious 
and revered Majesty had done to incur his anger against her was 
never made clear to me ; but I treated his talk as the vapourings 
of a boastful man. 

No defeat ever discouraged him, the Koran, he said, leading 
him to expect reverses for the present, but promising a complete 
victory over us at the expiration of six years ; and, until that time 
arrived, he used to say that nothing would daunt him, and no 
power compel him to sheathe his sword in this religious war. 
He was also confident that the Russians would aid him to 
exterminate their common foe, the British. 

At one time, when asked by the young King of Oude to head 
his forces, he consented on condition that the heads of Captains 
Orr, Jackson, and other gentlemen whom he named be first 
brought to him. His request met with a ready compliance, and 
these poor men fell victims to his cruel caprice. The ladies and 
children connected with these victims, he requested, should be 
kept as prisoners, intending to offer them in exchange for Wazid 
Ali Shah, the ex-King of Oude. I also found that if was for this 
same purpose that he had spared my life. Some difference, how- 
ever, arising between himself and his followers, he told me one 
day that he thought it advisable for me to leave him, for he had 
strong suspicions that some of his men would either poison my 
food or murder me secretly ; and that, though the King’s mother- 
in-law (the treacherous old dame already referred to) was not 
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favourably disposed towards me, I had better return to her, as he 
saw no other alternative. 

I followed his advice, and bent my steps back to the house 
of this heartless woman. I must confess that I went with a 
dismal foreboding of evil; but I was by now somewhat in- 
different as to what became of me. I would have hailed death 
now with joy, for what was life to me, bereft of home, parents, 
friends, and the comforts and even the necessities of life? Life 
was hardly worth living under such distressing circumstances as 
these, and escape from captivity then seemed perfectly hopeless. 
The only thing that terrified me, in connexion with death, and 
which weakened my nerve whenever I had to face it, was the 
awful manner in which one met it in those horrible days, where 
one—and more especially a woman—was submitted first to such 
fearful outrages, indignities, and tortures that made the heart 
quail and the blood to curdle. 

On arriving at the beldam’s house, I found, to my great sur- 
prise, and no less relief, that she had gone on a visit to some 
relation. There was only one slave left in the house, but my 
captor succeeded in bribing her to receive me, and for a time 
at least I was left unmolested. 

The rebels in Lucknow now mustered about ten thousand 
strong, but the advance of the English just then, making the 
place too uncomfortable for them, caused a general move. I had 
hoped that, in the confusion and flight, I would have been left 
behind, and our column was so close that there was every chance 
of my being rescued. The sowar, however, was determined that 
my captivity should not end just then. He removed me to a 
different part of the town, mounting me on a horse which was 
unmanageable, and I was thrown off in attempting to go through 
a doorway. It was rather low, so that I struck my head against it 
and fell, narrowly escaping being trampled to death. As it was, 
the animal put his foot on mine, making me scream with pain. 
My captor, lifting me on to the horse, told me to turn round 
and look. Conceive my feelings on beholding our soldiers, who 
were but a short distance from me! I could have cried from 
vexation. He must have read grief and disappointment on my 
face, and, to annoy and insult me, began to make offensive 
remarks, drawing a comparison between white men and monkeys, 
white men, he said, being cunning like monkeys, and having 
the same habit of smelling their food before eating it. I do not 
know to what species of animal he would have likened the 
mutineer, as the tiger is a noble beast compared to the genus 
that the Indian Mutiny gave birth to} , 
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XI 
THE ENDING or My Day 


The body of rebels above referred to did not all take the same 
course. Some went to Furrukhabad, while others swelled the 
army of the boy-king. A few others, who were tired of fighting, 
resolved upon retiring to their homes. Among the last was my 
captor, who took me along with him. 

The country was now so surrounded by our forces that a 
journey of four days took twenty to accomplish, and I had to walk 
all the way. My feet were perfectly lacerated, and so weak was 
I from constant fever, ague, and privation, that every moment 
I thought I should have sunk ; but He who had filled my cup to 
the brim helped me to drink it. 

While passing through Rai Bareilly my life was once more 
jeopardised. We fell in with a Zemindar (landed proprietor) and 
some sepoys, who, suspecting I was a Christian, would not let 
me proceed. For two days I was detained, but, as the guard put 
over me was not very vigilant, I managed to escape at night with 
the assistance of the sowar. 

By the rebels of this place a gentleman named Gall was 
murdered. He was making his escape in a dooly, 

a native woman, was dragged out, taken to the Serai, and killed. 

After a long tramp we reached a village named Goothnee, on 
the outskirts of Allahabad. I believe this was the home of my 
captor, for he notified me of his intention to stay there. Only 
a year previously J had been in Allahabad with my parents, while 
on our way to Lucknow, and had stopped a few days with an 
uncle of my dear mother’s, a Mr. Flouest, who was a wealthy 
indigo planter. 

What painful memories were now awakened, and what a 
dreadful contrast did my life in those days present with my life 
now. Gone were home, parents, brothers, and sisters ; gone were 
peace and happiness, and everything that made life worth living. 
I, a young girl, to whom life had opened such a pleasant vista 
only a short twelve-month ago, was now a slave, an outcast, a 
pariah—a veritable wanderer on the face of the earth! Was it 
for this, I wondered, that I was brought into the world, to have 
my heart crushed and mangled, to be made the cruel sport of 
degenerate, filthy, loathsome, demoniacal natives? I, whose 
robust youth and vitality cried out to God and Nature to be 
allowed to live? Was it to be ever thus? Was I to go down 
to my grave, never feeling the touch of a white hand—unbe- 
friended and unknown? ‘The thought was maddening! Ten 
dreary months—that seemed as many lifetimes—of horror, grief, 
and heartrending anguish had been my portion up to now, and 
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every living, breathing cell in my frail body seemed to shout out 
the query ‘ How long, O Lord, how long?’ 

I had been in this outlandish village about a month, when 
constant reports of the success of the British troops on every side 
were brought to my captor, throwing him into a great fear. It 
was also rumoured that every district was to be searched for 
Christian captives, and it was proclaimed that the Government 
would grant free pardons to all those rebels who delivered up 
their prisoners. Now was the time for the sowar to save his life 
by delivering me up. I watched him closely, and found that he 
seemed considerably perplexed. On the one hand he appeared 
distrustful of the bona fides of the Proclamation, as, treachery 
being the breath of his nostrils, how could he abstain from sus- 
pecting the British of being guilty of a ruse to reclaim their 
white brethren? On the other hand, if he were found in 
possession of a white captive, his life would pay the penalty. Of 
the two evils he decided to choose the first, the second being 
stamped with too great an element of certainty to be pleasant 
to contemplate. He at last informed me that he would release 
me, provided I gave him a solemn undertaking to act as his 
advocate, and obtain for him a free and full pardon for the part 
he had played in the rising. 

Oh, the joy of living once more, free and unfettered, and 
among civilised and refined surroundings! I felt like a soul 
who had sojourned in hell, and was now about to leave the abode 
of the damned! I could have leaped and danced and cried, 
and hugged my captor for very joy, for my heart sang to the 
sweet refrain ‘Freedom at last, freedom at last!’ How good 
God was for delivering me from the hands of the Philistines, and 
for having watched over me during the entire ten months of my 
captivity! When the bullets fell like hail around me, as I sat 
on the deck of the boat at the Massacre Ghat, He it was that 
kept me unharmed; and how many times since had He not 
preserved my life? Surely the sun seemed to shine much brighter 
to-day than it had ever done before; or was it that my glazed 
eyes were now clear of the mist—created by the many bitter tears 
I had shed—that had clouded them before? Oh, my heart, my 
heart, how it beats, as if refusing to be any longer imprisoned 
in the limited confines of my frail body! What though I was 
an orphan? Outside my barred and dismal cage the sun shone, 
the birds sang, and all Nature rejoiced; and life was sweet! 
In the joyous state of mind I found myself in, how insignificant 
my past troubles seemed to appear; it was as if an angel from 
God had wiped them away from my memory, for the moment, 
and had also reclothed me with a new body! 

I was ready to promise my captor anything and everything, 
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out and to do all that a woman’s wit and ingenuity could suggest 
in effecting my release. Still suspicious, he made me reduce my 
hen verbal promises to writing, and even himself dictated what I 
side should write. ‘To make doubly certain, he enlisted the services 
It of an English-speaking Munshi to translate to him, word for 
for word, all that I had written. 
ent Fully restored to confidence, he released me, and I proceeded, 
up as quickly as my enfeebled condition would permit, to journey 
life to the nearest village, called Synee, that part of the province 
; he being more or less restored to quiet and order. To reach Synee 
red I had to cross a river, and found, to my vexation, that the native 
ery boatmen were unwilling to carry me over, thinking I was a 
us- native and perhaps connected with some rebel party. On assuring 
1eir them, however, that I was'a white woman in disguise, they 
in consented. 
Of On my arrival at Synee I went to the Thannah (or police- 
ing station), where I interviewed the native official in charge, inform- 
ant ing him that I was an English lady, and—at the same time 
ase placing my hand inside the bosom of my jacket—that I was the 
his bearer of an important despatch to the General Sahib in charge 
art of the Fort at Allahabad; arid requesting that a dooly be placed 
immediately at my disposal, to convey me thither. With a 
nd promptitude that astounded me, a dooly, with a relay of bearers, 
pul was in a few minutes in attendance, and I left the thannah. 
de By midday I reached Allahabad, and directed the men not to 
od, take me to the Fort, as I did not wish to be seen in my native 
he clothes, but to take me to the house of my grand-uncle, Mr. 
od Flouest, whom I have already referred to. 
nd Ten months of suffering, together with my native dress, had 
ny so wrought a change in my appearance, that even when I had. 
at revealed myself to my uncle and aunt, they found it difficult to 
at believe that one whom they had long mourned as dead now stood 
ot before them in the flesh. 
er I give below an extract from the Bengal Hurkaru, which 
od I believe is known to-day as the Indian Daily News, dated the 
rs 23rd of April 1858, which refers to me: 
1y A correspondent at Allahabad, who writes on the 8th of April, states 
2d that a lady, whose name we do not give, of about sixteen or seventeen 
aS years of age, arrived at that station on the 7th. Her adventures have 
e been great, and are as follows: She was at Cawnpore and went to the 
¥ boats with the party. She was taken out of them by a sowar of the 
, 3rd Cavalry, who took her with him to Lucknow, then to Furruckabad, 
it then to Delhi, and, after the taking of that city, back again to 
m Lucknow. When Lucknow was taken he brought her to’ Synee, or 
t, Sainee, a chokee on the Grand Trunk Road near Allahabad, and left 


her to make her way into this station. She is in great distress of mind, 
often in tears, has forgotten much of the English language, and looks 
prematurely aged. 
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It would be superfluous to dwell on the warmth of their 
reception of their grand-niece, and my aunt very kindly placed 
her entire wardrobe at my disposal. I was glad indeed to discard 
my hateful native dress with its still more hateful associations, 
and to habilitate myself once more in the garb of civilisation. 

In order to place me beyond the possibility of recapture, my 
uncle suggested that I should leave Allahabad that very evening 
for Calcutta, where I had two aunts residing. I left the same 
night by the steamer Calcutta, an I.G.S.N. Co.’s boat, com- 
manded by Captain Burnell, arriving at Calcutta a week later. 

The gharry that conveyed me to the ghat at Allahabad shad 
catches on the inner sides of the doors, which I was carefully 
instructed by my uncle to close and fasten, and on no account to 
open the doors until I arrived at the ghat, where I should see 
many lights burning and hear many voices. 

There was only one lady passenger on board with me, who 
was a fugitive from Agra. 

On our way down the river we met with an adventure which 
might have terminated very seriously. The Captain had left 
behind the flat which he had been towing, in order to see whether 
the river ahead was navigable. No sooner had we shot forward, 
when we were surprised to see a large army of rebels, about 
3000 strong, fording the river between us and the flat. Apprehend- 
ing that our boat was well armed, they avoided us; while we, 
on the other hand, were momentarily in expectation of an attack 
from them, which would have been disastrous, as we had only 
one gun on board, which was kept for the purpose of shooting 
crocodiles, these pests being a source of delay to navigation on 
the Ganges in those days. 

I had, before leaving Allahabad, sent a line to one of my 
aunts, telling her I was all alone in the world, and apprising her 
of my arrival ; and when the steamer arrived at the landing-stage, 
I was surprised to find the bank crowded with people, who had 
come to see the only female survivor of the Cawnpore Massacre ! 
I was glad, however, to escape the ordeal of a reception, as a 
friend of my mother, a Mr. Grob, who was a big merchant in 
Calcutta, steamed up in his launch, which I quickly boarded 
and landed from, lower down the river. 

In this narrative I have not given all the details of my suffer- 
ings, as memory fails me, and besides, I feel unequal to the 
task. For several months after my return to Calcutta I suffered 
severely from melancholia, and was a mental and physical wreck. 
I had lost acquaintance with my mother tongue, and actually 
had to begin my education all over again. It was the following 
year that I wrote most of this narrative, and it was indeed 
a painful task, as, though removed from the terrible scenes which 
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marked the previous year, my flesh crept at the recollection of the 
horrors I had gone through. I remember an instance of two little 
European lads, who, with their parents, had been taken 
prisoners. Every day the devils used to pierce and cut their 
little bodies with penknives, and compel their parents to witness 
the sight. This was told to me by the very men who took part 
in the satanic act. Cruelty of the most devilish type seemed 
to have been part of their flesh and blood. I have known them, 
when fleeing from our troops, murder in cold blood those members 
of their own families who, from age or sickness or some physical 
disability, were likely to prove impediments in their flight. Once 
they cut off the hands of one of their own people because they 
suspected he had adulterated the gunpowder he had supplied 
them with! Mutilation was a common practice among them. 
Several tales regarding this barbarous act used to be gleefully 
repeated to me by them, and whenever I evinced horror at the 
recitation, I would be told to feel thankful to them for having 
spared me, which indeed I was! I might now be a ghastly 
horror, sans nose, sans ears, and sans hands ; but God be praised, 
I was saved that fate. 

I remember, shortly after my arrival in Calcutta, in 1858, 
having been asked to give evidence in regard to mutilation, before 
a Society named the ‘ Reform League,’ which consisted of the 
leading Government officials and mercantile men of Calcutta. 
The sittings were held in the Town Hall. 

A great deal more I could add that would excite the sympathy 
of my readers and prove interesting ; but I cannot allow my mind 
to dwell any longer on the past. As it is, this account has made 
me live my sufferings over again, reviving scenes and incidents 
that I would give the world to forget. None know how bitter 
are my remembrances, nor the desolation that presses so heavily 
upon my spirits. My aching heart now bears only the images 
of the dead, and no spectre could haunt me more than the 
thoughts of the past. 

AMELIA BENNETT. 
Howrah, 
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A FEW years ago a slight snow of some two or three inches had 
fallen, and a young man of the type which prefers casual to 
continuous work, calling to ask for a job to sweep the snow 
from my doorstep, remarked ‘I don’t know what this country 
is coming to ; there are 400 men out of work on Kingston Market 
Place to-day.’ I suggested that if he had lived through the 
thirteén weeks of frost in 1879-80, and knew the spirit of pluck 
with which that hard time was met, he would not be grovelling 
over a night’s snowfall. Every year brings more luxury and 
extravagance in living, rendering all of us less willing to face 
restrictions, and with it, probably, a greater horror at the prospect 
of a short food supply in time of war. Probably with many 
the question of starvation has less effect than that of loss of 
luxuries; many can appreciate the inconvenience of denial in 
respect to luxuries ; and many comfort themselves with the reflec- 
tion that if our Navy is beaten war will come to an end quickly, 
so there is no need to dread actual starvation. 

As a matter of fact, there is no need to fear starvation in any 
ordinary siege to which this country is likely to be subjected 
through the temporary impotency of her Navy, if what may be 
termed the Greater Agriculture is followed.. The distinction 
between this kingdom holding within itself a supply of food which 
will feed the people for a year, and the power of the land to 
produce year by year continuously sufficient food of the luxurious 
nature to which the populace has become accustomed, is a pro- 
found one, although it does not appear to be generally recognised ; 
but it answers the question of a provision of the necessary supply 
to keep the people in health and comfort for a year and even 
more indefinitely, provided the people will stand the monotony of 
‘the dietary. The need of a people militarily trained to defend 
the shores in the event of the Navy being put to disadvantage 
becomes obvious ; the excuse that, with the Navy held up, resist- 
ance would be useless is swept away. 

Leaving out Ireland, which, as a country mainly agricultural, 
has a sufficiency of food by production or could easily have it 
with a modified cropping, Great Britain, with a population of 
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about 40,000,000, has, according to the Agricultural Returns, 
available in June of each year approximately 30,000,000 sheep, 
7,000,000 cattle, 2,500,000 pigs, 1,500,000 agricultural horses ; 
there are 1,500,000 horses otherwise engaged, fish, poultry, game, 
rabbits; the cropping of 54 million acres of corn land shortly 
becoming available. 

This is a food supply which need not give rise to fears of 
immediate starvation. To kill breeding stock and lower the 
stock-raising powers of the country for some years is very 
disastrous to its welfare; but wars are disastrous to a country’s 
welfare, and if there is to be war and our country is involved 
in one, those in the country must take their fortune as they find 
it and do what they would abhor doing in peace time, even 
though it be killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 

It is not the intention here to go into a complete analysis 
of the possibilities of the feeding powers in the food sources 
mentioned, but one may touch on one point, horseflesh. This 
country has always been supplied liberally with good beef and 
mutton, and horseflesh is not permitted as a food, unless it comes 
from abroad under the cover of a sausage-skin or as a prepara- 
tion for soups. The horse practically knows not tuberculosis 
nor most other diseases imparted to man by animals, and no 
animal is so clean in its habits or more particular as to its food. 
In other countries horse-meat is valued on its merits and greatly 
helps the people to a sound flesh diet. For a long time many 
thousands of old horses were exported yearly to be slaughtered 
for human food, realising several pounds sterling to the exporter 
and a big return to those who sold the meat either as flesh or 
after manipulation. For humanitarian reasons the export of all 
crippled horses, not necessarily diseased, has been prohibited, 
with the result that these horses are sold for cats’ meat, realising 
for skin and all, to the farmer, only a sovereign. Meanwhile he 
would be a bold man who could say that no horse-meat is consumed 
in England after having been preserved in one form or another 
abroad. If encouragement were given to establish works to 
make up sound horseflesh into the palatable foods imported here, 
selling the product abroad in peace time and using it as food in 
time of war, the price realised by horses no longer fit, through 
accident or other causes, for work, would greatly encourage horse- 
breeding in this country; horses would not be worked so long, 
and would suffer less, as they would be fattened out sooner; a 
profitable industry would be carried on in this country; there 
would be an unlimited supply of horses for war purposes, and 
for food also. A good horse gives several hundredweights of meat 
practically of as good feeding properties as beef, and not so very 
different in flavour that all would know one from the other. 
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Luxurious Englishmen turn up their noses at the idea of eating 
horseflesh in peace times; they might be very glad of it in time 
of war. 

Mention has not been made of potatoes, which could be grown 
in such quantity that no man in the country need go hungry 
for a day. The average growth of potatoes in Great Britain is 
just over half a million acres ; Germany grows eight million acres. 
It would not be impossible to find four million acres in Great 
Britain to go to potatoes ; but there is no need for that quantity ; 
there need not be an enormous breaking up of pasture to find 
room for it. The idea of millions of acres may seem to be over- 
whelming to some, but when it is remembered that 2} millions 
of acres of wheat went from British farming in a few years after 
1879, and that British farmers have made their cropping ‘ all 
square ’ in the few years since, it is seen that a great change in 
cropping is not insurmountable. 

As a food in time of war potatoes could be made the main 
stand-by. With 2,000,000 acres of potatoes yielding eight tons 
per acre 16,000,000 tons, or 35,840,000,000 lb., would be grown. 
_A population of 40,000,000 souls would thus be provided with 
896 lb. per head, or 2.4 lb. per head per day throughout the 
365 days of the year. That is, every man, woman, child and 
infant would have that quantity available. Those growing the 
present half-million acres and making big profits in doing it 
would probably be strongly opposed to an increase, and would 
offer suggestions as to its impracticability. The Greater Agricul- 
ture provides for this and for the disposal of surplus in time of 
peace. Those at present growing need have no fear, as coarse 
varieties unsuitable for culinary purposes would be developed to 
meet the purposes of industrial demand. 

It may be urged that a potato dietary would be monotonous, 
but hunger is a good sauce, and if food supplies were cut off 
from abroad there would be plenty of this sauce. It is an open 
question if it would not be for the good of the country if a 
little of this were experienced. Potatoes lack the nitrogenous 
constituents of wheaten flour, but even in these days over 34 
million acres of wheat and oats are grown, and they would give 
a protein stiffening, though the nearly half-million acres of peas 
and beans, which are so very strong in albuminoids, would also 
be available. One is not suggesting that in time of war the 
potato would be the only consideration, because it would not be. 

With more than a million acres of turnips grown, and 150,000 
acres of cabbages, kohl rabi, rape, carrots and onions, the soup 
pot would not be neglected. And it has to be remembered that 
both in respect to live stock and croppings the figures quoted 
deal only with those of farms, and not with those grown in 
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gardens and small allotments, the area collectively of these, of 
course, being very great. 

But there is another great source of food for both man and 
animal which is practically untouched in this country—sugar. 
The possibilities of sugar production are commensurate with 
those of potatoes. If 2,000,000 acres of beets were grown, an 
industry of anything over 20,000,000/. annually would be esta- 
blished, and an enormous addition would be made to the food 
supply in time of war. That sugar beet can be grown to yield 
as much weight per acre, and sugar per ton, in average years, 
as is obtained in the countries where the greater part of the 
sugar beet is grown, is a certainty. There are many firm believers 
in the profitableness of sugar-beet growing, and the fact that 
home-grown sugar has been satisfactorily made and marketed 
has given confidence to many who needed ocular proof of the 
possibility. Some thousands of acres are already under cultiva- 
tion, but the future is in the balance. Many British farmers 
have not yet satisfied themselves that the inducements to grow 
sugar beet are sufficient to warrant their changing their cropping 
to introduce this crop. Sugar beet has been definitely shown to 
carry 2 profit under certain conditions of soil and market ; a profit 
of some pounds sterling an acre; but many hold that the intro- 
duction of the beet crop would disturb their present system of 
farming, which they find satisfactorily profitable. This is not 
an opinion to be scoffed at; beet has to be grown on arable 
land, and it is the arable farmer who gets the greatest amount 
out of the land, be it meat, milk or corn. This mixed farming 
involves an interlocking of work and method not commonly 
understood by those with only a nodding acquaintance with farm- 
ing, who write or prate glibly of agricultural methods, particularly 
as. practised abroad, where there are not such broad systems of 
farming as are found at home. I think there are many who 
would not benefit by substituting sugar beet for mangolds or 
swedes, or for some other crops, where they would take beet 
only occasionally. It is purely a matter of the extent to which 
they have a loose end to their system which would admit beet 
without disturbing the even tenor of the general system they 
are carrying out. 

But that there is room for a vast acreage of beet to be grown 
advantageously there is no doubt, and this can be provided for 
in the Greater Agriculture. Sugar-beet growing is practically a 
necessity in the coming farming of this country. Those not 
intimately associated with farming do not recognise how wide 
are the changes in farming in the past quarter of a century; . 
even statistics do not show this, and the casual traveller through 
the country recognises no difference; he may see an occasional 
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new machine, but the country looks the same, because he does 
not realise the alteration in method that the farmer has adopted. 
There have been changes, things are changing and will further 
change, and changes will be made which will admit sugar-beet 
growing. 

As an instance, the oat crop is in an unsatisfactory condition; 
the decrease in wheat growing encouraged oat growing as an 
alternative. Much land is now oat-sick; it has grown oats 
too frequently, and has become so infested with eel-worms 
that ‘tulip root’ prevents tens of thousands of acres from 
developing the crop. But it does not stop here; too frequent 
cropping has encouraged the frit-fly to such an extent that the 
injury yearly wrought by it probably far exceeds that done by 
the eel-worm. A vast area of the land bearing oats in recent 
years must be wrested from them. Again, the displacement of 
horses by mechanical power for road traction, etc:, shortens the 
demand for oats. Further, the vast opening up of land in new 
countries must throw upon this country an increased quantity 
of oats. Probably this will not be a permanent feature, though 
it may last for some years and might be permanent, except that 
in new countries, such as Canada, Australia, the newer of the 
Western U.S. of America, etc., the splendid natural fertility is 
being dissipated with such terrible wantonness that in a few 
years the advantage held by them in being able to crop without 
manuring will be lost. At present all is for breaking up new 
ground and skimming the virgin fertility by exhaustive corn 
crops, and with nothing done in the direction of cropping which 
will conserve fertility. Gradually the population of new countries 
increases, whilst the yield per acre decreases, as is shown in 
the case of the United States where the first fertility has been 
skimmed. During the few years while the rapid opening up 
of new land will materially affect our markets the British farmer 
will have to trim his sails to meet such conditions as the process 
of exhausting new lands provides. It is therefore necessary for 
him to bring himself to look forward. 

His live stock does not appear to be in so dangerous a position ; 
the great Continental countries have raised their standard of 
living, and will probably demand meat on a far greater scale 
than in the past. ll leading countries are raising their standard 
of living, and with the westernising of ideas among the yellow 
races it is not improbable that meat will enter more into their 
dietary. Changes that the British farmer will make will, there- 
fore, have to be in a direction that will not disturb too much 
his stock-raising interests. 

A Greater Agriculture is in many ways opposed to the modern 
idea of small-holdings as a panacea for all the ills that past 
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practices are alleged to have given rise to. Unfortunately, small- 
holdings have become a matter for party politicians to juggle 
with, and their economic value has been placed in a distorted 
manner before the public by the misrepresentation of facts in 
Press and on platform. The bid for votes, sensational and para- 
graphic journalism, and the aspirations of land reformers have 
made small-holdings a shuttlecock and everybody seems to claim 
the right to wield the battledore. There is one exception— 
farmers, and their voice is no longer heard in the matter. It is 
therefore an anachronism for me to make comment on the matter. 
When universal small-holdings came into the range of practical 
politics, farmers uttered cautionary words; they knew the uncer- 
tainty of the land; they had seen the difficulties of small-holders 
beside them all their lives; they knew (in spite of the expressed 
views of those who had never walked across a muddy field, 
and could not tell a mangold from a swede, that farmers knew 
nothing of their business) that when a series of bad years came, 
capital beyond that which credit banks other than those philan- 
thropically founded would supply would be lost and not made 
good, and that there was nothing more cruel than inveigling 
on to the land men with small capital, no knowledge of land, 
animals or country life. Their warnings were taken as being 
dictated by selfishness in the desire to keep the land to themselves. 
They were so insulted by those not in a position to form an 
opinion on land matters, but who theorised from isolated matters 
to which they could not give collectiveness and could not have 
put into practice, that for some years they have kept a rigid 
silence. The discussion of the matter is in the hands of the 
theorists. Where men have a special aptitude for the work, have 
experience in it, have favourable soil, climate, market, and other 
essentials, success, at any rate a measure of it, has attended their 
efforts, just as it would whether the land be held in large or 
small parcels. There are others struggling; others have ceased 
to struggle; the bitter wail of the small-holder is heard in the 
land, and but a little time since the Lord Mayor, Parliament 
and other bodies were appealed to to help those who had met 
specially disastrous conditions. There is no mention of the 
small shopkeepers who suffer through the smaller business they 
do in consequence of the lessened income they receive because 
those in their district have less to spend. Those of us who have 
been long on the land know the rebuffs we get, and we know the 
danger of tempting the inexperienced to embark on a precarious 
calling. Those who wish well, see the desirability of making 
facilities for those likely to succeed to take some small parcels 
of land; but nothing that has been done leads to the hope that 
- the indiscriminate parcelling out of the land into small lots 
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generally throughout the country is for the individual’s or the 
country’s benefit. Unfortunately, it will take long for this to be 
generally recognised, as political aspirations will keep the question 
to the front, and all parties will urge the value of small-holdings; 
many will be deluded into a struggle they wot not of. Even 
Belgium, the country where small-holding has been developed 
steadily through generations, and where the work is best done, 
has a gradual but decided falling off in small-holders. As it 
is, there is practically no increase in rural population in Great 
Britain ; there is, rather, a decrease. Something better is needed 
to reawaken country life; it cannot come from a matter so 
fictitiously exploited as has been the small-holding craze; it 
cannot be from a calling needing continuous propping by Govern- 
mental or charitable bodies, nor should the other industries of 
the country be taxed to support an individual industry which 
gives no substantial increase in return for it. Small-holdings 
have always been with us in considerable number. Unfortunately, 
it is commonly accepted that the idea is a new one. There is 
no reason why the number should not be extended so long as 
the extension is on sound, economic and not artificially un- 
economic lines. 

Where the mistake has commonly been made is in not realis- 
ing that there is an alternative between the larger holdings run 
on the lines prevailing for a long tame, and small-holdings, which 
also date from the earliest days of land culture and have always 
been numerous. It seems extraordinary to those acquainted 
with the systems of farming in vogue that there should be those 
who do.not know that farming, fruit growing, glass culture, and 
market gardening are being done on a large scale quite as 
intensively as they can be done in small parcels. It is merely a 
matter of knowledge, business organisation and business apti- 
tude. The weary part of it is that so many well-intentioned 
people should devote their time to recounting what to them are 
travellers’ wonders of what they have seen abroad or have read of, 
and believe they are really doing good work. 

These remarks made on small-holdings are not given cap- 
tiously, but the question has been so much discussed, and so 
much absurd and inaccurate material has been presented, that 
by mere repetition the public seems to have formed the idea that 
the salvation of the land and country depends on going back 
to the spade; whilst the big catering countries of the world 
are missing no opportunity to secure the aid of the most power- 
ful machinery. Growing lettuces, bulbs, and minor crops which 
merely meet the calls of luxury is all right so far as it goes, 
but the demand is necessarily small and soon met. What is 


needed to give substantial aid is that which affects millions of - 
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acres out of the fifty-six millions utilised in Great Britain. 
Those who urge so indiscriminately the general adoption of 
small-holdings seem not to recognise the attraction of the 
wealthy big manufacturing industries and their remunerative 
employment as compared with the small amount of like employ- 
ment in the countries where small-holdings are more general. 
The number of those who will be prepared to undergo the risks, 
worries, and hardships of small-holdings will never be sufficient 
to handle Britain’s many acres properly; for, even if sufficient 
of the available inefficients were placed on the land, their 
failures would deter others from taking their places. Conse- 
quently the public mind requires to be directed towards a 
Greater Agriculture. 

Whilst the public has been educated to the idea’ that no 
special experience or aptitude is needed to ensure success on 
a small-holding, it has been the practice to scoff at all that is 
done by the larger farmers and to point out their incompetence. 
The critics fail to recognise that the British farmer grows the 
heaviest corn crops, maintains on an equal area more live stock, 
and that the envy of every other country; that his systems of 
farming are far more comprehensive ; that he has developed all 
this not with State aid, but in spite of State hindrance. He has 
kept well abreast of modern movements; and the prejudices 
which he used to display against accepting new theories were 
not altogether unwise caution, as until recent years there was 
not a reliable agricultural science. He found that, when he put 
into practice that which had been brought to him under the 
cloak of science, it was too frequently the nostrum of some quack 
or enthusiast who was seeking dishonest profit or notoriety ; and 
that his endeavours to advance, except where he wrought out 
new ideas of his own, were fraught with serious losses. Those 
who have an inner knowledge from actual experience, whether 
in practical farming or from an educational aspect, know how 
farmers during many years have striven to put into practice 
the advice of teachers on whom they could depend. Finding 
that the older theories have given way to exact science which 
bears economically on the work of the farm, farmers now accept 
the advice of scientists, just as they refuse the quackeries of 
the pushing politicians or pseudo-economists who, knowing 
nothing of farming, try to push on them their ill-considered 
views. 

When it is remembered that British farming has made vast 
strides in recent years, in spite of the stunning blow it received 
in the fruitless years of 1879, 1880, and 1881, from which 
it did not have the chance to recover until quite the end of the 
last century, owing to prices which failed, under the best 
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management, to be remunerative (I sold hundreds of quarters 
of wheat of finest quality in 1893 for less than 18s. per quarter 
of 504 lb., the local rate at the time), failure cannot well be 
put on the farmers’ incompetence. Farmers’ capital left them 
altogether, or was very attenuated. Millions of acres of land 
failed to find a tenant, and the future seemed hopeless, in view 
of increasing foreign competition; yet gradually farmers have 
fought their way round in spite of the fact that during the past 
ten years wheat has not averaged 35s. per quarter, until now there 
is no land agriculturally fit that calls for a tenant; and farming 
was never carried out in any country as it is by them to-day. 
There is still a shortness of capital in cases, and this accounts 
for most of the inferior farming that remains, just as shortness 
of capital hampers those in other businesses. The capital that 
has brought these lost millions of acres back to farmers’ hands 
has been raised by their own exertions on the land, for no one 
outside farming would invest in it in the day of trouble. 

With this record to their credit there is no doubt as to their 
capability, with the removal of restrictions which they cannot 
control, to bring about a Greater Agriculture. 

A Greater Agriculture must be one to attract more people 
to life in the country, if it meets the country’s aspirations to 
breed and keep more men on the land as a reserve to fill up 
the gap made by deterioration through life in crowded cities. 
The one now to be put forward makes this provision; it calls 
for no direct expenditure of national funds; and it makes pro- 
vision for a food supply which will warrant food in time of 
war. It merely calls together ends which have floated some- 
where loosely in the winds hitherto, and makes possible develop- 
ments which otherwise would not be so easily availed of. Other 
developments can, of course, be made, but the endeavour here 
is to knit them into a concrete form, making a working scheme. 
For this purpose four units will be discussed as a basis for . 


A GREATER AGRICULTURE 


(1) Potato Grow1nc.—For food supply, alcohol as a motive- 
power for internal-combustion engines, by-products for cattle- 
food. 

(2) SucaR Bret.—For the manufacture of sugar, etc., by- 
products for cattle-food. 

(3) Motor Tractors oN THE LAND.—Utilising, in peace 
time, alcohol for agricultural purposes; using stored alcohol for 
farm, industrial, and military traction in war time. 

(4) MANUFACTURE OF NITROGEN FROM AIR MANURES.—To 
ensure a sufficiency of manure in peace and war at moderate 
outlay ; to place a check on the powerful combines controlling 
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nitrogenous manures, which, owing to combinations, are rapidly 
rising in price, and with greater calls would be so high that the 
industries on the farm would not be able to use them profitably. 

At first glance there may not seem to be much connectedness 
between these units, but closer observation will show that . 

(1) Potato spirit and motors are directly associated. 

(2) Potato growing and beet growing lend themselves to an 
easy association, tending to their cheaper growth, as well as 
to the manipulation of the crop, than is possible where they 
are grown independently. 

(3) Motor tractors are eminently suited to work the land 
deeply for these crops; also for hauling crops to factories, and 
for general haulage work. 

(4) Manure beyond that at present made on the farm is 
imperative. The supply of town manure diminishes rapidly 
with the displacement of horses by motors. Manure manufacture 
must not be left in the hands of the strong combines, which are 
antagonistic to agriculture. 

The rapid development of automobiles for commercial and 
other purposes forecasts that within a short time transport will 
depend mainly upon them. If it would be difficult in time of 
war to bring food into the country, surely it would be quite 
as difficult to bring in petrol and the oils used. As has been 
pointed out, there is a very substantia. quantity of food in the 
country, and it is always in the course of manufacture or 
development ; but the manufacture of fuel suitable for internal- 
combustion engines, whether self-moving, portable, or fixed, 
is comparatively a negligible quantity. Only engines driven by 
coal as a source of energy would be available. The work and 
transport of the country would, therefore, be at a standstill 
long before the food supply gave out. Every year this danger 
increases. It is of little avail that petroleum is being increas- 
ingly used in motor work, and that there is not the dependence 
upon petrol that seemed possible some years ago. In time of 
war it will be as difficult to obtain supplies of one as of the 
other. This is not the place to go into all the features bearing 
upon the substances employed in internal-combustion engines, 
but there is little doubt that the action of some of the leading 
automobile societies had a great effect in making motor manu- 
facturers devote their attention to the development of engines 
suitable for the use of petrol or petroleum, to the neglect of 
alcohol. Many of their strongest arguments were based on 
petrol at 6d. a gallon, which can by no means hold to-day. 
If there is risk of this country being shut off from outside 
supplies of fuel in time of war, surely there ought to be provision 
to supply the fuel by manufacture at home. 

The potato crop meets the demands of a food supply in time 
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of war and a fuel supply in time of war. It must, therefore, 
be of first importance to the nation. Moreover, it meets the 
fuel supply in time of peace. It is not necessary to urge the 
many products or uses of the potato, but merely to mention that 
it is profitably used as potato starch, meal, dextrose, and animal 
food, the alcohol for motor-power, lighting, etc.; whilst the 
by-product left after compression has good value for stock 
feeding. 

This ought to be sufficient apology for extending the area 
under potatoes. The Excise would lose nothing by allowing 
alcohol from potatoes to be free, because when needed for motor 
use it can be denatured so that it would be impossible for it 
to be used for human consumption; and this should set the 
minds of teetotallers at rest. Moreover, it might bring back 
to England some of the vast trade in the manufacture of aniline 
dyes which the Excise drove out of England, and which costs 
England 17,000,000/. yearly to import. 

England without a source of sugar supply is in a ridiculous 
position in time of peace or war. It is in her hands to acquire 
@ sugar supply with profit to the grower oi beet, to the manu- 
facturer, and to the consumer. 

No other cropping applicable on a large scale can make such 
a call for labour in rural districts as the development of potato 
growing and sugar-beet growing. Not only would there be a 
vast number of men engaged on the land, but the manufacture 
of alcohol, flour, starch, glucose, etc., from potatoes, and sugar 
from sugar beet would call for a big army of men in those 
industries. Moreover, the plant required for one would to a 
great extent be available for the other. Reliable figures as to 
the cost of growth of these crops and their industrial develop- 
ment have been frequently published, and need not be entered 
upon here; but there is no doubt that through the new market 
for labour there would be bound to be a considerable exodus of 
workmen from towns, and a new rural population would be 
established. 

In respect to manures, in spite of the fact that each of the 
two croppings has a big supply of cattle food, yielding a con- 
siderable quantity of manure residually, it is certain that for the 
best profit to be secured additional manure beyond that pro- 
duced on the farm will be required where the crops are grown 
extensively. For the past sixty or seventy years private bene- 
factors like Sir John Lawes, and more recently public institu- 
tions and educational bodies, have sought to teach farmers the 
value of concentrated manures. Although farmers held aloof 
for a long while, in recent years the objections to the use of 
artificial manures have disappeared, and farmers are glad to 
avail themselves of them and are doing so. Unfortunately, the 
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results of research and education on this point are being nullified 
by strong combinations exercising a controlling power over the 
manufacture, sale, and price of manures. These combinations, 
and not the farmer, are reaping the benefit of scientific agri- 
cultural research ; for as quickly as farmers increase their pur- 
chasing, so quickly is the price raised, until now there is little 
profit in buying these manures for ordinary cropping. Tar 
distillers can, with a reasonable charge for gas-waste and 
cost of manufacture, afford to sell sulphate of ammonia at 61. 
per ton; but the price is practically double this, although from 
time to time they lower the price of gas to the gas consumers. 
The. nitrate of soda holders have never hesitated to say that 
they regulate the output in accordance with the demand. The 
nitrogen from air manufacturers base the price of their manures 
on those of the sellers of the other nitrogen salts. From the 
point of business this is sound, so long as they can control the 
market. However, the air is free and unlimited, and nitro- 
genous manures can be obtained in any quantity from the air. 
This gives the farmer the opportunity under combination to 
check the rise in the price of manures upon which he has 
hitherto relied. With adequate works farmers under combina- 
tion could receive their manure at cost price, and this would 
materially help them in potato and beet growing, as well as 
in other parts of the farm. However, were the output not 
sufficient to meet all requirements good results would be obtained, 
because the nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia holders 
would have to steady their prices. Some scheme to effect this 
is very necessary if what is known as scientific farming is to 
be carried on. If it pays independent companies to produce 
nitrogenous manures for sale, surely the farmers in combination 
would be more favourably placed. It is no use for farmers to 
learn the scientific use of manures and then have to pay more 
for them than will show a profit. 

There is no doubt that motor traction on the land, which 
has developed considerably in some other countries, must very 
soon become far more general at home. The agricultural 
motors of British make are superior to any others for the 
purposes of British farming, and there is now no question as 
to their efficiency among those who have made themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with them. It is impossible to stand 
out against the motor invasion when ploughing, which costs 
with horses 10s. per acre, is done by motor for 3s. 9d. _Pre- 
judices must give way in respect to the motor on the land, just 
as the old prejudice against artificial manures on the land has 
entirely passed by the board. Farmers so generally use oil 
engines for the ordinary purposes of the farm that they will 
necessarily take to the farm tractor ; though it seems to be.very 
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slowly recognised that a three-ton engine does not compress the 
land as much as the old twelve-ton steam-traction engine did. 
When once the true relation is recognised the motor must take 
its place on the land. This will call for an increased supply 
of oil or spirit, and is another reason why potato spirit will be 
. valuable on the farm. 

There are two main reasons why alcohol is not used as a 
source of power: (1) The Excise does not want to be troubled 
with the task of overlooking home-made spirit to ensure its 
being denatured so as to be rendered unfit for human con- 
sumption; (2) the big motor associations some seven or eight 
years ago, when petrol cost some 5d. to 6d. per gallon, opposed 
the use of alcohol. It is true a Departmental Committee had 
reported unfavourably on alcohol, and motorists may have been 
unduly impressed by the report; but at that time there was 
much to be learned about motors. However, the great objec- 
tion to alcohol was placed on its expense, comparatively with 
that of petrol. This no longer holds, and seven good years 
have been lost, as practically all investigation has been directed 
to the development of engines suitable to petrol or petroleum. 
Had the same skill been bestowed on alcohol engines and parts 
there is no reason to suppose that they would not have attained 
equal efficiency, and an impetus would have been given towards 
preparing the way for alcohol from potatoes. The petrol and 
petroleum fetish will certainly decline in popularity if prices 
continue to rise, and the motor trade’s anxiety is suggestive 
that prices will rise rather than fall; in fact, with the general 
increase of motors throughout the world the demand for petrol 
and petroleum appears to be likely so to increase that the prices 
will be practically prohibitive, and it is only by using other 
sources of energy that motors will take the place that they are 
expected to. Although commercial motors are now extensively 
used, it was the high price which the wealthy, and some not 
so wealthy, were prepared to pay for pleasure motors that was 
the great temptation to manufacturers in the early days of 
motoring, and the petrol engine was the easiest to bring towards 
perfection. We now have papers publishing articles on cheaper 
motoring on one page, and on the next articles on the prohibitive 
price of petrol, which is rather an anomaly. It is practically 
certain that all motors, in the increased numbers which the 
future forecasts, cannot be run on petrol, because there are no 
visible signs of a supply which could effect this. Motors in 
time of war would very soon be side-tracked, as without internal 
means of supply, with importation stopped, they would be 
useless. 

Potatoes do not form the only source of supply of alcohol, 
but this country can produce sufficient to meet any call. No 
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gop grown on earth produces so much starch in a year as the 
potato, and Great Britain is the most favourably placed of any 
country for potato growing. As a farmer who has been inti- 
mately associated with potato growing on a large scale, the 

uction of 2,000,000 acres, or if needed 4,000,000, presents 
little difficulty to my mind. It is not a question of growing 
the crop only on soils which make them suitable to the fastidious 
palates of Englishmen who require their potatoes, butter, mar- 
garine, or ‘whatever it may be, practically flavourless. In 
growing for industrial purposes bulk would be the object; the 
strong, coarse, cattle potatoes of the old Lumper type would be 
called upon, and breeders of new varieties would have little 
trouble in developing greater bulk. Rougher and quicker 
methods of raising the tubers could be employed, because 
bruising, which spoils the market for culinary purposes, would 
not matter where they were going to be used for alcohol making. 
Diseased potatoes retain for a long time their value for starch 
making, alcohol, and for making the many products obtainable 
from the potato. In fact, the cost per acre, with or without 
the help of motors, would be greatly reduced, and much that 
is at present wasted or only partially utilised would be turned 
to profitable account. In February of this year the largest firm 
of growers and biggest firm of potato dealers in the kingdom 
offered pig potatoes at 17s. 6d. per ton and chats at 25s. per 
ton, and these were well suited to alcohol making. The gain 
under motor cultivation, together with motor transport of tubers 
to the factory and other work in connexion with distilling, 
would be very great. Beyond this there would be a great bulk 
of valuable by-product for cattle feeding. 

It has been far too much the practice to discuss sugar-beet 
growing and its cost as though the crop were taken as an 
occasional one. Mangel and beet can be grown with great 
frequency without making the land mangel-sick or beet-sick. 
But it is not necessary to miss the advantages which come from 
alternating the cropping. Mangel, which is a beet, can be 
grown profitably on the same land uninterruptedly for many 
years, and this is done. Potatoes are grown more frequently 
than once in four years over an enormous area. But a sound 
rotation, but little dislocating the work on the farm, would 
be obtained by growing first year beet, second potatoes, third 
corn, fourth clover. Plenty of other suitable rotations could be 
found, but the one mentioned is simple, well adapted to the 
balance of horse and manual labour in the different seasons, 
each crop is of more than averagely profitable growth, litter 
and fodder are produced for the live stock and for the manu- 
facture of manure. It simply veplaces a spring corn crop by 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 437 H 
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beet in a simple four-course rotation, but the returns from this 
rotation are out of all proportion to the modest return from 
the ordinary Norfolk four-course. The extra tax on the land 
is that rather more manure would be wanted, and there would 
be need of rather more thorough working; but in respect to 
this the thoroughness would be shared by the two more valuable 
crops, though the other two capable of giving good paying 
returns would also very substantially benefit. Moreover, when 
the land was once cleared it would be practically impossible for 
it to become foul again, so that after the first rotation expenses 
would be materially lightened. 

The question of manure is an important one, because, by 
@ relatively small expenditure per acre, a very big return would 
be obtained. Still, with a big extra acreage the available con 
centrated manures must be substantially increased. As before 
mentioned, the manure trade is in the hands of strong combines 
squeezing farmers up to the limits of their endurance and profit. 
Whether or not sugar-beet or a greater extension in potato 
growing is instituted, the time has come when farmers must 
set up an opposing combination. If they are grown, farmers 
must complete the Greater Agriculture by producing these 
manures, at any rate so far as to secure a blow-off point beyond 
which the present combines cannot advance their prices. 
Manure making has always been a profitable calling, so there 
is no reason for fear of failure. If the existing combines try to 
undersell, all the more will the object of the farmers’ associations 
be realised. 

With the cropping suggested, which would involve little 
outlay for machinery beyond substituting motors for horses— 
which, after all, is indicated as being the most profitable means 
of carrying out work which can be performed by horses, and not 
as an absolute necessity—farmers could fall into the new system 
with very little disturbance to theit present practice, and even 
smaill-holders would be able to take advantage of the better 
return the land would give, with a far greater certainty of 4 
living on the land than they have at present. They would not 
only do this directly, but would get good autumn and winter 
employment in the factories at a season when their services on 
their small plots have relatively little value. 

So far as rural population goes, there is nothing done on 
the land which calls for the labour which the Greater Agricul- 
ture would give work to; and those who go on to the land to 
work would get an assured living, without the responsibility 
which the ownership or tenancy of a small-holding, with all its 
precariousness, must necessarily involve, and which has been 
proved to be a very real danger, as is shown by the wail of 
the distressed small-holder in recent months. Moreover, when 
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instituting new industries it is quite feasible to establish a profit- 
sharing scheme by which farmers, small-holders, and workmen 
would benefit ; and that in itself would ensure the stability of 
the industries. 

These industries could not be established without giving a 
big impetus to other industries, which would have to supply 
machinery and generally assist in the manufacture and disposal 
of the products, and there is something yet to be done with 
aniline dyes. 

To those of us on the land it is a weary experience that 
whenever anything which would substantially benefit agriculture, 
and therefore rural districts, is put forward, it is met by a certain 
section of the people with ‘It will benefit the landlords.’ If 
in the remotest or smallest way it could benefit landlords, or 
be misrepresented into doing so, that is sufficient to damn the 
best things that can be done for the rural populations. Possibly 
this may share that fate, and these good industries may he 
hindered. But surely when such industries may be started, 
finding work for hundreds of thousands of workmen living a 
healthy country life, such mean and narrow sentiments ought 
not to be brought forward. When to this are added the possi- 
bilities of insuring the country, should it ever be in danger 
of starvation in time. of siege, by (1) a food supply which would 
keep every person well fed, (2) motor-spirit to work the great 
part of the motors which would otherwise be useless, (3) trans- 
port motors for use at home or abroad, (4) a supply of horses 
in time of war, the Greater Agriculture ought to be regarded 
as @ necessity. But this will not be accomplished unless it is 
understood that agriculture as it exists in this country—partly 
of farms of considerable size and partly of small-holdings, each 
carrying the crops of the nature it does—is not the final possi- 
bility of the country; there is a bigger agriculture capable of 
being carried out on considerable scale on some such lines as 
those just indicated. Tobacco growing is possible on an exten- 
sive scale, and the Greater Agriculture is by no means limited 
to the crops specified; though helpful, as some minor sections 
are, they aggregate little. Poultry enthusiasts will tell us the 
country can be saved by hens; others, by growing lettuces under 
glass; others, by flower growing, and so on. There is room for 
all these minor industries, but they are a mere scratch on a 
rock, and make no real impression. The time has come 
when larger thoughts and larger new industries are called for. 
Geese may have saved Rome, but poultry will not save England. 

From time to time the suggestion of providing food in time 
of war is discussed, and the storing of wheat is advocated. This 
is a very simple and crude method of dealing with the matter. 
H2 
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Man cannot live by bread alone. The farming in this country 
is to be stimulated for a year or two to produce an extra supply 
of wheat to fill the granaries, and then drop back to a more or 
less effete agriculture; or many millions of quarters of wheat 
are to be purchased from abroad, with the certainty that it 
would advance enormously in price during the time the wheat 
was being purchased, so that not only would it be purchased 
very dearly, but meanwhile the cost of living would greatly 
advance. Except for the temporary increase in wheat growing, 
no industry beyond that which affects the building of granaries 
would be assisted. No new industry would be permanently 
established, as there would be were potato growing increased 
and sugar production established. One is a live proposition; 
the other a dead one. 

But there is a weak spot which some storage of wheat would 
strengthen. Potatoes should not be relied upon during some 
few weeks previously to the ripening of the corn crop; and it 
might be advisablé to guard this point by storing a quantity 
of wheat which would suffice to ensure a food supply that 
would tide over this time. It is not imperative. Germany will 
not do it, because in that country there is a great output of 
potato meal and other products, of which a big store is always 
in hand. Germany will enter the battlefield with a big reserve 
of potato products, and she places no small dependence upon 
them. It would be wise if England were to hold over a siege 
supply of these, as well as of alcohol for motor use. But to rely 
on purchased and stored wheat at the ordinary periods of the 
year, even were the country besieged, is an absurdity. 

It is necessary to develop and rely on the Greater Agriculture in 
both peace and war; the profit of it in time of peace would pay 
- for the expense in time of war. Granaries would not do this; 
they would lock up capital perpetually, and produce no profit. 
Even with such a supply of food as has been indicated as 
possible, it would be essential for our shores to be protected 
by full naval force, for to strain the nation by siege would be 
more disastrous than those with well-nurtured bodies readily 
recognise. That there need not be yielding for a very long 
period through absolute starvation is obvious, but industries 
would be brought to a standstill, and the nation would suffer 
for many years. But the country has not a guarantee of this 
supply, and cannot have it until the Government permits indus- 
trial alcohol to be free of taxation and encourages its home 
manufacture. The Excise would lose nothing by it, but the 
country would gain immensely. Besides, the nstion is not run 
to yg the manent 


W. J. Maupen. 
Etchingham, Sussex. 
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aries Last year, in America, I was often asked to say something 
ently about George Eliot; not about her work, they did not want to 
ased discuss that; for in these days the Americans have read widely, 
100 ; firmly cherish their own opinions, and do their own criticism. 
And, no matter how much or how little we agree with them, 
ould it is impossible to help admiring their independence in this as 
ome in other directions. They wanted to hear about George Eliot’s 
d it self, what she looked like and how she talked, what her home 
tity and surroundings were like; and they wanted to hear about 
that George Henry Lewes too, though he was comparatively a minor 
will interest. They were delightfully eager, for when they recognise 
; of good work or great deeds, or happen to like people, they are 
ays the best hero-worshippers and the kindest friends possible. 
rve This is my excuse for putting down here the little that I remem- 
on ber, and often said over there. 
ge It is very little indeed, for I knew George Eliot only in 
ely the last four years of her life, and saw her only a few times 
he altogether. She was living at The Priory, North Bank, St. 
John’s Wood: an unpretentious detached little house of two 
in storeys, with a moderate garden, hidden away from the road by 
ay a fence with a dark-painted gate. She and Gecrge Henry Lewes 
8; were together of course, she was regarded as his wife and always. 
t. addressed as Mrs. Lewes; it was evident directly you became 
a8 acquainted with them, or even saw them, that they were devoted 
ad to each other. They knew my husband, W. K. Clifford, long 
de before I did, they loved him and delighted in his happy nature 
y and the wild flights of his genius. She wrote him a wonderful 
g letter (this was in 1875) when she heard that he was engaged, 
8 but she did not ask him to bring me to see her. He went 
r one Sunday soon after our marriage and, was duly congratu- 
S lated and chaffed ; but he was hurt when, after two or three more 
- visits, she appeared to think he would continue to go alone. 
- Without explaining why, he stayed away: this distressed me, 
> for he had so immensely liked his talks with her, and I couldn’t 
) see why she should be burdened with a strange young woman of 







no particular interest ; but he wouldn’t be persuaded. One day 
* Copyright in the United States of America. 
10 
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he met Henry Crompton, who was often at The Priory and had 
remarked his absence. 

‘She'll never invite her,’ Mr. Crompton told him; ‘ you 
must ask to be allowed to take her, and show that you would 
consider it a great honour.’ 

So he went again—and was bidden to bring his wife with him 
next time. It was an alarming prospect. I had heard so much 
about the savants and philosophers who collected themselves on 
Sunday afternoons at The Priory that the thought of intruding 
among them almost quenched any desire to go there. Consider 
what a time it was; the great poets and men of science of the 
century were alive—there were many spaces in Westminster 
Abbey that have since been filled: the Metaphysical Society 
was in full swing, the Nineteenth Century in the making. 

Luckily there was George Henry Lewes. The grip of his 
hand, and cordial almost merry greeting, carried many a quaking 
stranger through the first awkward moments. He was a wonder- 
ful being in his way. He was considered to be a very ugly 
man: why, I cannot think, for his expression was so pleasant, 
so kindly, that it disguised his features—if they were bad. I don’t 
think they were; he certainly had a good forehead, and bright 
alert grey eyes like a dog’s. He made one think of a dog in 
many ways—a rather small, active; very intelligent dog. I 
think he must have worn slippers with list. soles in the house— 
for one never heard his footsteps; and he pattered about after 
the manner of a dog : he was so easily pleased, too, and showed 
it in a way that made one insensibly wonder if a nice fringy 
tail were not wagging behind him. He was very keen and 
clear-sighted, and admirable, yet always good-natured, in the 
way he dropped down on the weakness or saw the strength of an 
argument. My husband used to say that he did an immense 
amount of unacknowledged good by the encouragement he gave 
to the younger men, the thinkers and mental speculators of his 
day ; for no theories were too wild to be told him—he saw the 
drift of them, smoothed away the impossible, and encouraged 
more genius than he knew. There was, too, something almost 
mercurial in him, like a perpetual current of youth circulating 
among the many years to which the grey hairs and wrinkled 
face bore witness that he had accumulated. He moved quickly 
and adroitly in and out of the sacred circle round George Eliot, 
putting in little, short, cheery sentences, quickly spoken, smil- 
ingly, and always to the point. If he talked with you apart, 
or somewhere else, he usually spoke of George Eliot as She; you 
felt that the first letter was a big one. Sometimes he came to 
our house alone: if my husband were out he stayed to talk to 
me and was delightful, for he had a way of making you feel 
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happy and unafraid to speak of things you were eager about ; 
but it was a shock one day when, in relating some 
anecdote that had amused them, he alluded to George 
Bliot as Polly. All my life I had thought of her as 
a wonder, and spoken her name after a little hush, as he 
seemed to do when he used the She to indicate her. And to 
hear her called Polly! He sometimes did it again, but never 
without correcting himself in an apologetic tone. I think he 
saw that it hurt ; besides, I put a quality of awe into my manner 
that perhaps made him feel as if he were joking with someone 
in front of a shrine. Once he stayed overlong talking about 
Wagner—Lohengrin had been given in England for the first 
time the year before and the Nibelungen Ring had just been 
completed—when suddenly he realised the time; then, exeited 
and distressed, he fled from the house, with ‘We were talking 
about musie—but She is waiting to hear it,’ and the next minute 
he was running along the road like a schoolboy. 

In those days the Queen’s Hall was not built ; but the beauti- 
ful music given there now was foreshadowed by the Saturday 
afternoon concerts at the St. James’s Hall. The George Henry 
Leweses generally went when they were in London, but I don’t 
think one met them much at other public places. It was always 
an arresting thing to see them come in; he happy and alert, a 
little way ahead of her as they went along the gangway; she 
in black or soft grey, with a lace veil hanging low in front of 
her bonnet or thrown back and making a sort of halo about 
her head, walking slowly, bending a little forward, looking a 
little preoccupied, but with the dawn of a smile, as of expected 
enjoyment, on her long pale face. 

To go back to The Priory. On Sunday afternoon she was 
generally ‘at home’ to her friends from about 3.30 to 6 o’clock. 
Does anyone who went there live and forget? It was at that time 
the most exelusive circle possible; once it had been less so, and 
larger, I was told, for it had included many friends of her youth 
and colleagues of the days when she did literary journalism ; 
but most of these had.scattered or died, and she was chary of 
filling their places. Still, there was always a sufficient group, 
seldom more than a dozen perhaps ; and, of course, it was a chang- 
ing one, for visitors came and went, though they were expected to 
stay for an hour or two, and usually did. Some people used to 
state with regretful severity that they wouldn’t go, not being sure 
whether she possessed a marriage certificate; this, of course, 
while it shows that they set a high value on elementary 
morality yet had scant appreciation of genius, does not prove 
that they were desired. They were very few. Few, indeed, 
of any sort could go, for she simply wouldn’t have them; she 
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never allowed a man to be taken without his claim being well 
explained and leave sought—she didn’t hesitate to refuse it, she 
never invited a woman, and none went without an invitation 
asked for very humbly, as in my case. Thus in the days 
when she had become famous and was called Mrs. Lewes, 
whether she had a right to the title or not, she had her revenge 
alike on those who hed once refused to know Miss Evans and on 
those who, forgetting the fable in which a fox was concerned, 
professed still to hesitate before the unattainable. She was helped 
to it by the fact that celebrities were not two a penny at that 
time; a flood of trashy books did not block the way of seekers 
after good work, nor of its doers, and the Press was more self- 
respecting than it is to-day : it considered the opinions put forth 
in its literary columns, and made sure that the right men held 
them before they were allowed expression; it used to be said 
then that a review in the Times sold an edition of a book, and 
people longed or were curious to see the writer: George Eliot 
above all others was put on a pedestal. 
Interviewers and strangers of every description were kept 
at bay; there was a watch-dog of a servant who knew uncom- 
monly well how to dispose of them. To go even to one of the 
Sunday afternoons was felt to be an honour, an evidence that 
there might be unsuspected possibilities in the new-comer; 
though, with one or two exceptions, everyone who arrived was 
already an intellectual big-wig. To this rule, of course, I was | 
an exception—my sole claim was through my husband, and that 
it covered me I felt to be yet another proof of his genius; but 
this did not help to set me at ease on my first visit. It was the 
most frightening one I ever paid. When we arrived outside, 
and had pulled at the jingling bell-wire, the wooden gate auto- 
matically unlatched; beyond it a paved or brick-laid path led 
up to the front door: and walking even those few steps was a 
Blessed respite. Through a low window on the left I could see a 
head with some white lace on it—a first glimpse of George Eliot. 
The front door opened upon a comfortable little square hall, 
with rugs on the floor and books on the wall. The well-trained 
middle-aged woman servant looked at my husband with tolerant 
recognition, at me with something that was probably a tolerant 
shrug; then showed us into a small double drawing-room on 
the ground floor—booky, comfortable-looking rooms, with more 
than a suggestion of Morris colouring. In the winter a fire 
always burnt slowly; in the summer she was not there, but 
usually at the cottage in Surrey. On the left, as you faced the 
fire, but some little distance from it, with her back to the 
window, sat George Eliot. Beside her, on the left, between her 
and the fire, was a chair, often vacant; it was rush-bottomed, 
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I think, rather low and of ebonised wood. This fearful chair 
most people had sat upon once; it was kept for the first-time 
visitor—for the greatest stranger, or for some illustrious person 
who, having conquered the difficulties, was permitted to appear. 
It was before the democracy had risen ; there was greater separa- 
tion of class than now, rank and fashion kept more closely to 
their own : and there was dignity among the learned folk; they 
did not frisk round to evening parties, but sat in their studies 
and avoided frivolities, to which, it might be added, they were 
more seldom invited. Hence it was chiefly the learned folk who 
went to the Priory; but I remember a certain great lady once 
occupying the stranger’s chair. With the faintest touch of 
triumph (only years later did I grasp the meaning of it: at the 
time her carefully repressed and yet evident pleasure in the 
visit repelled one just a little) George Eliot told me that she 
was—I suppress the name—someone in close attendance on the 
Queen (Victoria) who had been sent to inquire if Mrs. Lewes had 
recovered from a recent illness; and once a messenger, of the 
same sort, came from the Empress Frederick (Crown Princess of 
Germany she was then), who, at her own special request, had met 
the Leweses at a little dinner, given, I think, by the Goschens : 
it must have been a highly select party, for it included the Huxleys 
and John Morley (it is good once more to write the name with- 
out the prefix—it sends one’s thoughts to a row of books). 

But the majority of The Priory’s frequenters were of a 
vastly different quality; most of them were scholars and 
thinkers, some of them belonged to the immortals. I 
think I heard (it was before my time) of Wagner going 
there; certainly Madame Wagner went. Of the young 
men who appeared it was said, and truly, that they had already 
done some good work (and good work was measured with 
astonishing severity in that household), were doing it, or had the 
capacity to do it; anyway, there were no deadheads among them. 
On George Eliot’s right, and more or less in a circle round her, 
sat the visitors. They seated themselves as noiselessly as pos- 
sible after a reverential greeting to their hostess. I remember 
well Herbert Spencer coming in, and Mr. Locker-Lampson, 
one following the other, a curious contrast; and of the young 
men, notably there remains with me the memory of Norman 
Grosvenor and Edmund Gurney, young, tall, and handsome, 
entering together, one of them with a long-stemmed rose in his 
hand, bowing before her and saying, as if to a high priestess, ‘TI 
have brought you a rose, Mrs. Lewes.’ 

There were few foreigners, but they were always famous, and 
usually made a sensation even there : for it was a wonderful age, 
the age of giants. Some of the English giants only appeared 
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once or twice ; many of them came habitually—seldom with their 
wives : intolerance, as I have hinted already, still lingered in the 
land ; but the ladies were not wanted, and probably were aware 
of it. Yet she had her elose—close rather than intimate—friends 
and worshippers among women ; she was gentle, almost deferen- 
tial, in manner to them, and very kind. People didn’t break yup 
into groups and talk with each other in those days, as I belieye 
they had done once, perhaps before the purely intellectual element 
had become so pronounced ; but.each one spoke in turn and was 
listened to by the rest. It was a terrible ordeal for the average 
intelligence, if by a freak it. strayed there, for inevitably at last, or 
at some time, eyes gravitated towards you, and you simply had to 
say something. If you happened to be frightened out of your 
wits (as I was), you felt a choking sensation in your throat, 
and made a sound that conveyed nothing: whereupon some 
earnest thinker, or one of the geniuses seated round, would lean 
forward and ask, while all the eyes stared at you, ‘ What did 
you say? Won't you repeat your remark?’ Then perhaps you 
managed to get out, in a squeaky voice, ‘I merely said that I 
thought so too,’ or something to that effect, and the intense ones 
would draw back a little, almost obviously thinking ‘ Who is this 
idiot, and how did it get here?’ 

But Mrs. Lewes probably helped you through, and looked at 
you with a kindly expression on her wonderful face. Wonderful? 
Yes, and like a horse’s. Her likeness to Savonarola has often 
been mentioned : you were sensible of it the moment you saw 
her first; but you were also immediately reminded of a horse, 
a strange variety of horse that was full of knowledge, and beauty 
of thought, and mysteries of which the ordinary human being 
had no conception. It was another form of humanity, of indi- 
viduality, added to her own. And her fascination, her magne- 
tism, the exquisite thrill that went through you at the sound of 
her low measured voice, at the sight of her little generally un- 
developed smile, like a fitful gleam of pale sunshine, was beyond 
all description, and had the effect of making you feel that there 
was nothing in this world you would not do for her; and that 
to be with her, even on one of those rather terrible Sunday 
afternoons, for a single hour, was a great achievement in your 
life. 

At five o'clock tea was brought in and put on a side-table 
just inside the further room. Mr. Lewes poured out the tea; 
there was a little movement among the men. Mrs. Lewes was 
reverently served, and we all sat solemnly down again with 
our cups in our hands and bits of doubled thin bread and butter 
in our saucers. Then talk was resumed. It was abont every- 
thing, literature, philosophy—a great deal of philosophy—paint- 
ing, and occasionally, not often, music: she loved music—no 
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one could see her at the Saturday concerts and not feel that. 
I have heard that to a privileged few she sometimes played, 
Chopin and Beethoven mostly ; anid one or two great musicians 
were among her friends. The talk was a little sententious, a 
little too good, so that it seldom had an air of spontaneity ; the 
best things at any of the discussions were generally said by George 
Eliot herself: they might have been printed right off and no 

corrected ; but, though they were spoken with an air of 
soft appealing finality, she seemed quite unaware of their value 
or wisdom. In an argument that greatly interested her, now 
and then her beautiful hands contributed something to the scene 
it otherwise lacked, something natural, a suggestion even of 
poetry, or of passion ; not often, for it was an astonishingly well- 
balanced, dignified group. 

When the clock struck six, she made a little movement, and 
those who had remained to the end and not softly stolen away, 
took the hint and made their adieux; George Henry Lewes 
generally followed them to the door. Once—it was about our 
fourth visit, I think—she looked at me rather oftener than usual ; 
perhaps she knew that I had felt like a scared hare, taken there 
on the kind but firm lead of a husband, for she made a sign, 
when gradually the other visitors were going, to delay us ‘for a 
minute or two; and, while my husband retreated to talk over 
some matters with George Henry Lewes, she asked me about 
our house and its furnishing, and told me how, in early days— 
but I don’t know precisely to what period she referred—she used 
to buy things and call them after the stories or books that had 
provided the money. I remember her saying: ‘ We have still 
some tablecloths that Maggie Tulliver gave us.’ The remark 
is interesting, for it shows that she thought of the book by the 
name of its heroine—it was originally to have been called Sister 
Maggie. But no allusion to her work was ever made on Sunday 
afternoons by her visitors, nor by herself. There was one 
exception to this rule, when an adventurous spirit that had 
come for the first or second time, and was presumably unfamiliar 
with the ways of the circle, began :—‘ But, Mrs. Lewes, I 
remember that in Silas Marner——’ She looked up at him 
and said coldly in a firm, low voice, ‘The works by the author 
of Silas Marner are never mentioned here.’ And the adven- 
turous spirit—it was young—collapsed. 

On one other occasion we stayed behind again for a little 
while. My husband had been ill; we were going abroad im a 
few days, and not likely to see her soon again. When we four 
were alone—the Leweses and ourselves—and stood in @ group, 
she took my hand and held it tightly while she talked to my 
husband ; and, when at last we were going, she kissed my cheek 
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and said ‘God bless you, dear,’ with something in her voigg 
that made my heart bound and tears come to my eyes. Perhapy 
she divined, though we did not, that it was the last time 
should ever go there—or see them together. A few days after. 
wards she and George Henry Lewes came to see us, but un 
happily we were out ; we never quite got over it—and they never 
came again : it was never possible. 


George Henry Lewes died in November 1878 and my husband T 
early in 1879. Some months later a beloved friend—Mrs. Rich § whil 
mond Ritchie’ (as she was then), for why should I hide her§ ther 
name ?—spoke to Mrs. Lewes of me. And that same day George whil 
Eliot sent me a letter I can never forget. She said she would won 
come and see me, or would I go and see her? I should find® sens 
her, probably alone, any week-day afternoon. The Sunday Im 
were no more. Of course I went, glad and thankful indeed. hor 
Madame Belloc was there on the first occasion. Pre Q shot 
sently, when. she had gone, Mrs. Lewes made a little sign Ah 
that took me from the arm-chair on her right to a grey cushioned she 
footstool by her side. She took off my hat, and so we sat, she hea: 
talking and I listening. Now and then she put her wonderful : 

‘ hands on my hair, they sent a thrill through me—the memory her 
does : even yet. see 

And I went several times after that first visit, yet not very Ch 
often, for it was difficult. I wish I could recall many of the wo’ 
things she said; but it was so soon after the tragedy of my for 
own life, memory had deserted me, and everything is blurred. Bt 
I remember that once she talked about Swinburne; she con- off 
sidered Bothwell the finest of his long poems, and its second we 
act @ wonderful thing. She spoke of his prose, and that led on 
her to allude to a paper he had written about her, and she became up 
—though she never raised the low tone of her voice—almost we 
vehement. ‘ He suggested,’ she exclaimed, and angrily doubled wi 
the fist that rested on her knee, ‘ that I’d taken some things in th 
The Mill on the Floss from a story by Mrs. Gaskell called 
The Children on the Moor.’ I forget other of the actual sl 
words she used, even on that surprising occasion; it is only the C 
general effect that remains. Evidently she was very sensitive to st 
criticism, for when George Henry Lewes was alive she never f 
took up newspapers, after she had published a book, till he had E 
first looked through them for possibly ungracious reviews. g 

Once, when I went to see her, the maid-servant let me in with i 

a queer little smile on her face that I understood on entering the 
room, for there was George Eliot with a ring of chairs round o 
her, just as on the Sunday afternoons of old; but instead of f 
: t In America they still speak of Lady Ritchie as Miss Thackeray, and they ; 
delight in her writings. . 
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philosophers, poets and other Victorian giants sitting on them, 
there were’ dolls; and through an open window—it was early 
spring-time—came the sound of merry voices. 

‘ Charles’s children are in the garden,’ she explained, smiling, 
but with a sad little shake of her head, ‘ they’ve brought their 
children to see me,’ nodding to the dolls. Charles was George 
Henry Lewes’s son by his first wife. ‘ 

The last time I saw her she was not alone-—it was just a little 
while before her marriage to Mr. Cross. Leslie Stephen was 
there, and she talked chiefly to him, but she held my hand the 
while—she had the most wonderful and soothing touch of any 
woman I ever knew; and to feel your hand in hers was to be 
sensible of all the troubled ways in your life peacefully subsiding. 
I meant to stay behind, but Leslie Stephen offered to take me 
home and it was impossible to refuse. We asked her if we 
should see her again before she left London for her Surrey cottage. 
A happy smile that vaguely puzzled us came to her face while 
she answered, ‘Oh, yes; I dare say you'll see me—or you'll 
hear of me.” We did—we all heard of her marriage to Mr. Cross. 

It must have been some little time after she returned from 
her honeymoon in Italy before her friends thought of trying to 
see her. She had gone away from The Priory to a house in 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and it became known to us that she 
would be at home on Saturdays; but it wanted courage to go 
for the first time without a direct invitation from her. Leslie 
Stephen and his wife thought they had screwed up theirs and 
offered to take me with them. On the Saturday afternoon we 
were starting from their house in Hyde Park Gate—were actually 
on the steps, going down them—when a four-wheeled cab drove 
up, and in it was Mrs. Oliphant, just arrived from Windsor. She 
was tired, and had to be welcomed, and given tea, and talked 
with till it was too late to pay our visit; so we arranged to go 
the following week. 

But before it came George Eliot was ill—in a fortnight she was 
sleeping at Highgate. Above her are some words from The 
Choir Invisible. The Americans go often to read them, and to 
stand beside her for a little while: sometimes they take her 
flowers. Just behind, his feet are towards her, lies George 
Henry Lewes, and a few yards away in a marble tomb is Herbert 
Spencer, the friend of many years, who had probably more 
influence than any other on her later work. 

She had a wonderful personality, and, with the exception 
of my husband, greater magnetism than anyone I ever knew. 
Something indefinable looked out of her grave eyes and lurked 
in the fleeting smile ; some knowledge often seemed to be wait- 
ing behind them that she would fain use to help you, to give 
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you pleasure, but that she held back for some wise reason she 
could not yet make known to you: meanwhile she gave you 
understanding and sympathy and, if you needed it sorely, tender. 
ness. If you desired it, too, out of the store of learning with 
which she sometimes smothered her genius, she gave you the 
help or the courage that, perhaps unconsciously, you sought. 


Lucy CuIrFORD. 














THE NATIONALITIES OF ULSTER AND 
WALES 


Tue late Professor Huxley, in his famous paper on The Fore- 
fathers and Forerunners of the English People, published in 
1870, declared that modern historical and archaeological research 
has established beyond dispute that ‘the population of Cornwall 
and Devon has as much claim to the title of “‘ Celtic”’ as that 
of Tipperary ’—or as that of Merioneth. Freeman and all subse- 
quent writers have accepted and largely amplified this conclusion. 

Down to the time of the Record Commission and the estab- 
lishment of the Public Record Office, the idea was prevalent— 
and was often taken for grarited without examination even by 
scholars—that the ‘Celtic fringe’ is inhabited by a people alto- 
gether differing in race and in the other indicia of nationality 
from the so-called Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland. It was popularly supposed that the suc- 
cessive waves of Teutonic invasion, from the earliest piratical 
raids down to the Norman Conquest, came in the form of tribal 
immigration and settlement, accompanied by women and chil- 
dren, and exterminating or driving out the ancient so-called 
‘Celtic’ inhabitants, setting up the Heptarchy and ultimately 
the modern kingdoms of England and Scotland as essentially 
Anglo-Saxon realms. 

All this is now seen, in the light of the original authorities to 
which modern research has given us access, to be altogether 
wrong. As Professor Huxley observed : 

We have as good evidence as can possibly be attained on such questions, 
that the same elements have entered into the composition of the popula- 
tion in England, Scotland, and Ireland—and that the etlinic differences 
between the three lie simply in the general and local proportions of these 
elements in each region. 


We now know that among the so-called Celtic tribes that 
inhabited these islands before the coming of the Teutons, and 
that were formerly regarded as indigenous, there were differences 
of raee as strongly marked as any between Celts and Teutons— 
some of those tribes, indeed, having apparently been non-Aryan. 
Take, for instance, an early Irish account quoted by the learned 
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O’Curry in his MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History, of the 
racial characteristics of two typical tribes of ancient Ireland, the 
Milesians of the north-east and the Firbolgs of the west : 











Everyone who is white of skin, with brown hair, who is bold, honour- 
able, daring, prosperous, bountiful in the bestowal of goods, wealth, and 
rings, and who is not afraid of battle or combat—such are the descendants 
of the sons of Milesius in Erinn. 

Everyone who is black-haired, a tatler, guileful, tale-telling, noisy, 
despicable ; every wretched, mean, strolling, unsteady, harsh, and inhospit- 
able person ; every slave, every mean thief, every churl, everyone who loves 
not to listen to music and entertainment, the disturbers of every council 
and every assembly, the promoters of discord among people, these are the 
descendants of the Firbolgs. 















Here we see the indications, at a period probably long 
anterior to any Teutonic intrusion, of wide differences both of 
racial and of national sentiment between the Celtic inhabitants 
of Ulster and those of the rest of Ireland. Precisely the same 
differences are evident at all times between the Goidelic and 
Brythonic Celts of Great Britain. Gildas, who was a Celt of 
Cumbria or Strathclyde, says of his Welsh kinsmen that they 
were ‘nec in bello fortes, nec in pace fideles,’ and paints their 
character and their morals in the blackest colours. So Nennius, 
so Asser ; and Gerald the Welshman, in his Expugnatio Hibernica 
—written after his travels in Ireland—describes the tribes of the 
south and west of Ireland as savage, faithless, and treacherous, 
in strong contrast to the men of Ulster, who are described as 
brave and chivalrous. He says, writing in the year 1182: 

Sicut ergo borealis Hiberniae bellica, sic semper australis gens subdola. 
Illa laudis, haec fraudis cupida: illa Martis, haec artis ope confisa: illa 
viribus nititur, haec versutiis: illa proeliis, haec proditionibus. 

Now with regard to the ‘ethnic differences’ mentioned by 
Professor Huxley in the important passage I have quoted, a 
cardinal point brought out by the detailed examination and study 
of the chronicles and other early records, from the time of Gildas 
in the sixth century to that of Holinshed in the sixteenth, is this, 
that the Teutonic invasions of the British Isles were never tribal 
movements, nor were the Teutonic settlements as a rule accom- 
panied by any considerable immigration of women and children 
from the Continent. We hear occasionally of the foreign wives 
of kings or chiefs—but much more frequently of their marrying 
daughters of the land; while no chronicler has even suggested 
that the masses of the Teutonic settlers, whether Norsemen or 
Jutes or Angles or Saxons or Frisians, either brought their 
womenfolk with them or sent for them afterwards. And, indeed, 
the difficulties of the sea voyage, and the general insecurity and 
great cost of the journey in those early times—which are de- 
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scribed in graphic terms by Giraldus Cambrensis and some other 
chroniclers—would make any such suggestion almost incredible. 
And from this simple fact it follows that our modern population, 
even in those districts where the Teutonic strain is strongest, as 
in Kent and in some parts of East Anglia, is at least half Celtic ; 
and doubtless the Celtic proportion rapidly increases as one 
travels west, until in Cornwall and in Merioneth (Giraldus calls 
it ‘Merionyth hispida nimis et inaccessibilis’), the Teutonic 
element is negligible. Even from this one consideration alone, 
it is obviously absurd to pretend to fix anywhere a frontier-line 
between Celt and Teuton, as Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna 
affect to fix it on the borders of Monmouthshire. 

Dr. Beddoe has shown conclusively in his Races of Britain 
that in Huntingdon, in Somerset, in Dorset, and in many other 
counties of so-called Anglo-Saxon England, there are considerable 
districts where it is probable that the Celtic population was 
hardly even disturbed by the Teutonic invasions. 

The late Professor Freeman has pointed out that in Cornwall 
and Devon, and to a somewhat less extent in Somerset and 
Dorset, the population has always remained largely Celtic. And 
Mr. Round, who has examined and corrected all Mr. Freeman’s 
statements by the light of the most modern research, seems to 
accept this view. 

And the late Mr. J. R. Green, in his works on the history 
of the English people, while dwelling—with a perfectly legiti- 
mate regard for that graphic picturesqueness of style which has 
rendered his writings so popular—on the undoubted brutality 
and savagery of the early raids of the pagan Saxons and Danes, 
declares plainly that in Mercia and other parts of the Midlands 
and the West, Celts and Teutons amalgamated on friendly terms. 
And he refers specially to the probability of a strong Celtic strain 
in Shakespeare’s ancestry, on the ground that his forbears lived 
in the district of the Forest of Arden. 

That the whole distaff side of our national pedigree throughout 
the British Isles is practically Celtic is illustrated by the fact 
that in the modern English language the words connected with 
feminine interests and domestic avocations, such as basket, babe, 
clout, crock, dad, darn, cradle, crab, crone, and many others are 
generally of Celtic origin. The fact that many English words 
of this and kindred character are connected with servile occupa- 
tions has been used as an argument to prove that, in the more 
Teutonic districts, the surviving Celtic population had been 
generally reduced to slavery ; and it is true that in some Early- 
English documents the word Wealh (Welshman), which origin- 
| ally meant simply any foreigner or barbarian, sometimes meant 
aslave. But a consideration of Anglo-Saxon laws and customs 
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shows that, while the ‘ theows’ and ‘esnes’ (the servi of Domes. 
day and later) were doubtless nearly all Celtic in race, there was 
also everywhere a considerable though varying proportion of 
Celtic blood among the ‘ceorls’ (the beri homines, the villani, 
the bordarit, etc., of Domesday). And at the time of the Ddmes- 
day Survey the serfs were 9 per cent. of the whole population.of 
the enumerated counties of England, the villeins (generally land- 
holders and considerable farmers) were 38 per cent., and the 
bordars (small farmers) and cottars were 314 per cent. 

Now in the laws.of Ine of Wessex dating about a.p. 700, and 

after the conquest of West Somerset, it was expressly stipulated 
that a Wealh, or Celt, might be free, might own or rent land, 
and if he held.so muchas five hydes he might attain the rank or 
value of a ‘sixhyndman.’ So, too, the Welsh churl in Wessex 
was valued for weregild, if he held a hyde of land, at double the 
price of a serf and three-fifths of that of an English churl. 
_ Dr. Beddoe, in his Races of Britain, shows that similar 
provisions for the Wealh or Celt were made in Northumbria 
according to ‘The North Peoples’ Law,’ quoted by Thorpe ; as 
also in Mercia and in the City. of London. And the same learned 
author shows that the institution of gavelkind as the common 
law of succession for free tenants in Kent—both tho name and 
the custom having been certainly of Celtic origin—affords 4 
strong presumption that the churls of Kent who followed this 
custom were mainly of British descent. The same may be said 
of the custom by which the tun-gerefa or reeve was elected by 
the villani. And the laws of Ethelred, and the often-quoted Will 
of Alfred, contain references to a Celtic population everywhere. 

Mr. Luke Owen Pike, late of the Public Record Office, and 
other writers have compiled vast masses of anthropological statis- 
tics, all pointing in the same direction ; and the evidence of the 
skulls dug up from the earlier Saxon graveyards—notably that at 
East Shefford in Berkshire—seems decisive as to the rapid blend- 
ing of the races. 

That a similar community of race, formed by the blending of 
constituent tribes, extends to Scotland and Ireland as well as 
England, was clearly shown by the late Duke of Argyll and by 
the late Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) in a remarkable corre- 
spondence that appeared in The Times in 1887. The Duke then 
wrote : 


Sir John Lubbock is unquestionably right when he asserts the identity 
of the people of Ireland and the people of Great Britain, as regards their 
common origin in a mixture of the same races. There is absolutely no 
distinction between them in this respect. We are all mongrels, and not 
only are we all equally mongrels, but we are the result of the intermixture 
of precisely the same breeds all over the United Kingdom. 
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The Duke recalled the interesting fact that in Scotland, 
during the period that intervened between the Norman Conquest 
of England and the war of Scottish Independence, five constitu- 
ent races—the Scots, the Angles, the French (Normans), the 
Galwegians (Picts), and the Scandinavians of Orkney and Shet- 
land—had so far retained their peculiar racial characteristics as 
to be often separately named in Royal Proclamations and other 
public documents. And he added : 

It was the work, the glorious and civilising work, of our best Kings 
to effect the welding and amalgamation of these separate nationalities. into 
one—it is now the barbarous work of the Parnellite Liberals to. undo the 
work of union all over the three Kingdoms, and to sunder the goodly 
fellowship which had been established by greater men and in happier 
times. 

On such a point, surely no one could speak for Scotland with 
greater authority than the late Duke, the ablest Scot of our 
times, the Mac Calain More, and the traditional representative 
and head of Scottish Liberalism. 

It is true that the great authority of Bishop Stubbs can be 
quoted for the view, having regard to the Teutonic character of 
the fabric of the English language, and to the statement of 
Tacitus in his Germania that the Saxons disliked intermarriage 
with inferior races, that there was probably no absolutely general 
amalgamation of the Celtic and Teutonic races in the kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy. But he failed to discover in the Chronicles a 
single reference to any immigration whatever of Teutonic women 
in numbers, or to the presence of women and ehildren aceom- 
panying the invading hosts; and yet, if they had been present 
in any of the numerous campaigns of which we have some 
account, or if they had ever disembarked on these shores in any 
numbers, it is quite incredible that such interesting and dramatic 
events could have passed altogether unnoticed by every chronicler 
from Gildas to Holinshed. And Bishop Stubbs points out that 
in the great cities like London, York, and Exeter, there was 
continuous life, where Briton and Saxon lived side by side ; while 
in the country the public lands of the new kingdoms required 
British cultivators, with a large servile or half-servile population, 
and some of the magnates, too, had made terms for themselves 
with the conquerors. Even down to the time of the Domesday 
Survey there were many lords of manors, and even some: tenants 
in capite, like Alured Brito and Judhel of Totnes, whose names 
betray their Celtic origin. 

It is satisfactory to observe that of late years there has been 
a marked tendency, equally among Irish Home Rulers and 
Welsh Disestablishers, to drop the claims of Ireland and Wales 
for separate treatment that were based on utterly untenable 
12 
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theories of race-difference, and to ground those claims rather 
on sentimental and intangible differences of ‘ nationality,’ what- 
ever that may mean. Formerly it was held by many conscien- 
tious Liberals that a different standard of political and moral 
principle ought to be applied to the excitable and highly strung 
‘Celts’ of Ireland and Wales from that which is accepted in 
England and Scotland. As Professor Huxley, himself a great 
Liberal, put it: 

The desire to possess yourself of your neighbour’s land was admitted 
to be a breach of the tenth commandment in Great Britain, but in Ireland 
such craving was ‘earth hunger,’ a sort of natural and commendable 
appetite innate in the Celt, and confounded With dishonesty only by the 
gross and unpoetic nature of the Saxon. 


And though in England a prescription of twenty-five years may 
constitute an indefeasible title for Nonconformist endowments, 
in Wales no such title can be alleged even after an uninterrupted 
user of 1000 years for Church endowments, simply because Taffy, 
being a Welshman, has ideas about meum and tuum that have 
come down to him from a period anterior to the promulgation of 
the Decalogue, or at any rate from the time when he was a 
Firbolg. 

Professor Huxley, in his letter to The Times, mockingly 
suggests that Home Rulers and Disestablishers find it very con- 
venient to give up the ‘race’ theory, on which they can be 
confronted with scientific truth, and to shift their ground to loose 
talk about ‘ nationalities’ where ‘they have got out of the grip 
of Science, and can avail themselves of the popular connotation 
of a phraseology that is not susceptible of clear definition.’ 

Mr. Masterman, in the debate of 1912 on the Second Reading 
of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, when pleading the claim of 
Welsh Nonconformists and Welsh Atheists to rob the Church on 
the ground of their ‘ nationality,’ showed a keen appreciation of 
the convenience spoken of by Professor Huxley. He admitted 
that it was quite impossible to define ‘a nation,’ but he offered to 
describe it, and he did so in the following gushing rhapsody : 


If he were asked to describe it he would say it was an entity, mystical 
and immortal, composed of varieties of race, language, characteristics, senti- 
ments, manners, hopes, and dreams to which all the transitory generations 
contributed, but which transcended the transitory generations, and able to 
command that utter devotion and service that could only otherwise be 
evoked by a lover or by God. 


That is all very nice, but what does it prove? Even if the 
‘hopes and dreams’ of Welshmen, ‘to which all the transitory 
generations contributed, but which transcended the transitory 
generations,’ had always transgressed the moral law by hoping 
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and dreaming about the transfer of Church funds to their own 
or their friends’ pockets, that would not justify the transfer. 

So far as there is any meaning in Mr. Masterman’s descrip- 
tion of Welsh ‘ nationality,’ it applies totidem verbis to the 
‘nationality’ of my own county of Devon; and I have often 
heard precisely similar sentiments expressed, and have known 
them to be sincerely felt, at such gatherings of Devonshiremen as 
the annual Devonian banquet in Calcutta, or those in Bulawayo, 
in Durban, and scores of other places across the sea. The same 
may certainly be said of the local patriotism of Cornishmen, who 
are as closely akin as possible ‘ to the most Welsh of the Welsh.’ 
It may be said, too, of Yorkshiremen, and doubtless of many 
other British districts of strongly localised characteristics or 
associations. If this be ‘nationality,’ then there are certainly 
two in Kent—that of the ‘men of Kent’ in the east and the 
‘Kentish men’ in the west. And Mr. Lloyd George has dis- 
covered @ Danish nationality in North-west Norfolk—so he told 
us in the House of Commons on the 5th of June 1912—of which, 
though eminently Teutonic, he entirely approves, because in a 
recent by-election he believed it had come to the rescue of the 
Liberal Party when threatened with a crushing disaster at the 
hands of the brutal Anglo-Saxon. 

And what of the Manxmen, of the Scillonians, of the Orca- 
dians ?—all of whom are racially far more homogeneous than the 
Welsh, and in characteristics and sentiments and manners far 
more sharply marked off from their neighbours in Great Britain. 
In the estuary of the Clyde there are two islands, as everyone 
knows, whose pastor used habitually to pray ‘for the people of 
the Great and Little Cumbrae and for the inhabitants of the 
adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland.’ Here surely we 
have one of Mr. Masterman’s ‘ nationalities,’ and, as a matter of 
fact, it is generally believed that the people are of Pictish, not 
Scottish, descent. Does Mr. Masterman hold that it would be 
a moral thing for the people of the Great and Little Cumbrae to 
seize the modest emoluments of their pastor because of this? 
Would Mr. Asquith give them a Parliament and a Government 
of their own? If so, we should be returning, not merely to the 
condition of the Heptarchy (as Mr. Churchill has wittily pro- 
posed), but to the state of affairs which the Romans found here, 
in which every countryside had its independent tribe. 

But what is the real and serious idea of ‘nationality’ in the 
mind of sincere Home Rule Liberals that, in their belief, entitles 
one part of the British Isles to ‘cut the painter’ that attaches 
it to England, and to set up a Parliament and a Government of 
its own? 

*Flummery ’ is a good old Welsh word, and seems adequately 
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to describe Mr. Masterman’s idea of this ‘ transcendental entity.’ 
So perhaps that somewhat obfuscated view may be dismissed 
from serious consideration. 

Let us, then, respectfully consider the view put forward by 
the Prime Minister in the debate of 1912 on the Second Reading of 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Mr. Asquith then enumerated 
the indicia of a ‘ separate nation,’ which, he said, are to be sought 
‘in history, in language, in development, in traditions, in special 
needs, in social atmosphere.’ 

On the point of differences in language—it is true that there 
are, surviving in the remoter districts of Ireland, various dialects 
of Erse or Gaelic, of the greatest archaeological interest—just 
as there are four surviving dialects of Cymric in Wales, partly 
Brythonic and partly Goidelic or Gaelic—just as there are similar 
survivals in the Highlands and islands of Scotland, bearing traces 
of many ancient dialects ; and just as there were similar survivals 
until comparatively recent times in Devon and Cornwall, and a 
Celtic dialect, said to be a Romanised Brythonic, was actually 
spoken as a vernacular in very backward districts of Cornwall 
until something over a century ago. 

These survivals have been, and still are, most carefully 
studied by a large number of skilled and most enthusiastic 
scholars and antiquaries in our various archaeological societies, 
and our knowledge of them increases rapidly. But for practical 
purposes, the history of the Cornish language teaches us that, 
as civilisation and material prosperity advance, we cease to have 
any use for these dialects as vernaculars. No intelligent patriot 
with any regard for the material or moral progress of his fellow- 
countrymen—if he has also any regard for the laws of economic 
science—would encourage their continued use in this way. As 
a matter of fact, at this moment, not one-half of the population 
of Wales know anything of the Welsh language, and only an 
infinitesimal proportion—about 5 per cent.—use it as a vernacu- 
lar. The spoken language of Dublin, Cork, and Galway is not 
Erse, but more or less identical with the vernacular of Cripple- 
gate; and even the local expletives, such as ‘ Begorra’ and 
‘ Bejabers,’ are only corrupted forms of common English swear- 
words. 

But when Mr. Asquith speaks of differences in ‘ history,’ and 
so forth, between Great Britain and Ireland, he may at once be 
confronted with the words of an Irish historian, Mr. Prendergast, 
the author of The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, who, as 
the Duke of Argyll pointed out in 1887, was animated with 
‘a fierce spirit of antagonism to those he calls ‘‘ the English.’’ ’ 
In condemning English historians for writing of insurgent Irish 
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septs as ‘ the Trish enemy,’ Mr. Prendergast uses the following 


remarkable words : 

Now, the ‘Irish enemy’ was no nation in the modern sense of the 
word, but a race divided into many nations or tribes, separately defending 
their lands from the English barons in their immediate neighbourhood. 
There has been no ancient national Government. displaced—no national 
dynasty overthrown ; the Irish had no national flag, nor any capital city 
as the metropolis of their common country, nor any common administration 
of law; nor did they ever give a combined opposition to the English. 
The English, coming in the name of the Pope, with the aid of the 
Irish Bishops, and with a superior national organisation which the Irish 
easily recognised, were accepted by the Irish. Neither King Henry the 
Second nor King John ever fought a battle in Ireland. 

And in a later passage Mr. Prendergast added : 

The Irish gave no national resistance to the English; they had no 
dynasty to set up, no common Government to restore, no national capital 
to recover. 

Not one of these statements by the Irish historian can be 
controverted—indeed, many of them might be carried further. 
They entirely destroy Mr. Asquith’s argument for a separate 
Irish ‘ nationality,’ in the sense in which he uses the term. 

But if Mr. Asquith is honestly looking for differences of 
nationality within the British Isles by the light of differences ‘ in 
history, in development, in traditions, in special needs, in social 
atmosphere,’ where can he find all these so sharply marked as 
between the Irishmen of. Ulster and those of the rest of Ireland? 
Those differences were notable, as we have seen, even in the 
earliest Celtic times. The devastating Irish wars of Elizabeth’s 
time were followed by the ‘ Plantation of Ulster’ by James the 
First. After the cruel and bloody campaigns of Cromwell the 
whole population of Ireland was estimated at no more than 
850,000, of whom no fewer than 150;000 were settlers: from 
England and Scotland, mainly in Ulster. And all these events 
had the effect of introducing a strong religious element into the 
differences between Ulster and the South and West—a. difference 
that is so obvious that I need not dwell upon it here. And the 
industrial development of Ulster—though it will be followed in 
the rest of Ireland under the same auspices if the Union be 
maintained—is at present confined to the northern province, 
giving it alfogether ‘special needs,’ and a different ‘ social 
atmosphere,’ to follow Mr. Asquith’s definition. 

But we may go to an even greater authority than Mr. Asquith 
on the Irish Nationalist side. Mr. Parnell, speaking at a ban- 
quet in the Dublin Mansion House on the 1st of September 1885 in 
reply to the toast of ‘Ireland a Nation,’ boldly declared that : 


Scotland has lost her nationality, and has practically become merged 
in England. But Ireland has never done this—and she never will. 
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Here, then, we are enabled to learn exactly what sort of thing 
it is that Mr. Asquith and the Home Rule Liberals mean whey 
they talk of ‘ nationality,’ for Mr. Parnell says it is that which 
Scotland has lost but Ireland has retained. 

And Mr. Bryce—himself undoubtedly one of the most 
eminent and most scholarly of Home-Rule Liberals—in a letter 
to The Times of the 28th of March 1887, was good enough to show 
us exactly what this is. Of course, he starts by declaring that 
Scotland has not parted with her nationality or become merged 
in England. And then he goes on to show the real inwardness 
of Mr. Parnell’s dictum : 

By her acceptance of the wider nationality of the United Kingdom 
and of the English-speaking race throughout the world, she (Scotland) 
has not lost her proper national feeling, her attachment to her own lay, 
to her own form of Christianity, to her own historic memories and 
institutions. 

Exactly so. And Ulster stands precisely where Mr. Bryce 
says Scotland stands—she has accepted the wider nationality of 
the United Kingdom and of the English-speaking race throughout 
the world, without losing her proper national feeling; while 
Nationalist Ireland, befooled by agitators, blindly and angrily 
refuses to accept that wider nationality. Of course, Mr. Bryce 
argues that Nationalist Ireland has reason for that refusal. But 
he goes on : 

When we are reminded of the contrast between the attitude of Scotland 
and that of Ireland, our answer is twofold. Scotland is contented because 
she has received justice and equality, because she has practically been 
allowed to manage her own affairs. Why should not justice, equality, 
and the sense of responsibility bear their appropriate fruit in Ireland 
also? 

Why, certainly, it is now doing so, and under the Union Jack, 
exactly like Scotland! But Mr. Bryce continues : 

Scotland, which so late as 1745 was a divided country, and whose 
national feeling was once bitterly hostile to England, is now a united 
country, and cherishes a local patriotism which strengthens instead of 
clashing with her Imperial patriotism. Why should not the same come 
to pass in Ireland also, when the springs of discontent and resentment 
have been dried up by a wise and generous policy ? 

Exactly, rem acu tetigit! The late Sir John Lubbock (Lord 
Avebury) replying to Mr. Bryce in the columns of The Times 
(April 9, 1887) echoed these words of wise statesmanship : 

Why not, indeed? But, Sir, we did not then yield to this ‘ bitterly 
hostile’ feeling in Scotland; we did not constitute separate Legislatures 
in 1745; our forefathers maintained the union with Scotland then, as, 
if we are true to ourselves, we shall maintain the union with Ireland now. 

Mr. Bryce’s words, as they stand above, exactly express the 
policy of the Unionist Party. They exactly express the resolute 
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Imperialist sentiment of Ulster, that North of Ireland nationality 
which now, as in the time of the Milesians and Firbolgs of old, 
is far more homogeneous and far more strongly marked than the 
peoples of the South and West, which comprises (as Dr. Beddoe 
points out) a far larger part of the intellect and energy and wealth 
of the country, which will never submit to be placed under the 
heel of those alien peoples. It is more than probable that Mr. 
Bryce’s words exactly represent the inmost views of vast 
numbers of those Irishmen who are forced by the agitators to 
shout for Home Rule; while they are almost identical with the 
profession of faith that has been put forward by Mr. O’Brien 
and the All-for-Ireland Party, and they certainly embody the 
stern and unflinching determination of practically the whole of 
the Protestant population of the country, whether in Ulster or 
elsewhere. Dr. Beddoe is the scholar who has probably devoted 
more time and attention than any other to the study of this 
question of the ‘ nationalities’ of the British Isles, and he says 
of Ulster: ‘It is this second nationality of Ireland which Mr. 
Bryce and his friends would induce us to abandon, in the faint 
hope of conciliating the first.’ 

So the conclusion of the whole matter seems to be this : 

(1) That the population of the United Kingdom is a homo- 
geneous one, both in regard to race and in regard to nationality. 

(2) That there are in many parts of these islands, as in other 
countries, strongly marked local associations and sentiments of 
local patriotism—sentiments which, when left to themselves and 
given fair play, strengthen instead of clashing with National and 
Imperial patriotism—sentiments which, in large parts of Wales 
and Ireland, have been warped and distorted by corrupt or mis- 
guided agitators in the pursuit of dishonest or disloyal aims. 

(3) That there is a wider discrepancy in these local associa- 
tions and sentiments between the people of Ulster and those of 
the rest of Ireland than there is between any other communities 
in these islands. Ulster is as truly Irish as Munster or Con- 
naught. She is as truly British as Cornwall or Devon, and the 
rest of Ireland would soon become so too, as they approached 
Ulster in prosperity and enlightenment, if only they could find 
@ modern St. Patrick who would deal with the agitators as 
St. Patrick dealt with the snakes. By every right of race and 
nationality, as well as by every right of a noble civilisation, 
Ulster is entitled to the hegemony—primus inter pares—of the 
provinces of Ireland. And it is unthinkable that English or 
Scottish rifles should be used to place her under the heel of those 
men who have retarded the advance of the other provinces. 


Ropgsr LETHBRIDGE. 
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‘77R NA BES’ 


A STUDY OF IRISH LIFE—AND DEATH 


Nora FLYNN was a stout buxom girl, and though she came of 
a very poor family, yet her stock was decent for all that; no 
man or woman of them had ever gone to jail for any ‘ dirty 
crime,’ thank God, and if now and then a Flynn had been 
sent to prison, wasn’t it only because the creature had hammered 
the ‘ peelers,’ or taken a drop too much, or something ‘ innocent’ 
like that? And what did it matter? True enough a Flynn now 
and then did poach a salmon, or maybe sometimes set @ noose 
for a pheasant in the woods of the Great House over yonder, 
and where was the harm? His Reverence himself was proud to 
eat a cut of salmon on a fast day, let alone how it was caught. 

All the same Peter Flynn was no regular poacher, it was 
many an odd job he picked up and they brought in a tidy sum, 
though dear knows difficult to count on; but little enough 
regular work could be got since the ‘ boycott’ which drove the 
family of the Great House abroad, so most of Flynn’s days and 
@ great part of his nights were spent with many men similarly 
circumstanced, leaning against the walls and corners of the shops 
and houses which formed the squalid little seaport town of 
Kinbeg. When Flynn could command tobacco he smoked a 
pipe ; in its absence he expectorated freely and constantly. Mrs. 
Flynn took in washing and Nora made crochet collars and cuffs 
with untiring zeal, and these the convent and visitors bought 
with equal persistency, and Nora sold her crochet more easily 
than most of the workers, as she was a careful, clean girl and het 
work was neater and finer than that of most of the other 
workers. 

The Flynns’ little cottage stood on the outskirts of Kinbeg, 
at the end of a long untidy street that straggled along for more 
than a mile, till at length a small and dreary patch of walled-in 
grass and gravel, intended to supply the inhabitants with a place 
for recreation, terminated in what was dignified with the name of 
the business portion of the little town. Further on came the fine 
sweep of a far-extending strand whither the citizens from the 
county town were in summer wont to resort to bathe and walk 
and eat sandwiches. A row of small and mean-looking houses 
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betrayed the poverty of the land by the placards announcing thaf 
these uninviting-looking abodes were ‘to let.’ In the eyes of 
the denizens of Kinbeg these residences were all that could be 
considered desirable, and during the season a merry-go-round 
with glittering boats and gaily painted horses, and the inspiring 
music of a very unmelodious barrel organ, was considered as 
supplying everything the most fastidious visitor could desire in 
the way of entertainment. Nora often went to the beach, either 
alone or with a neighbouring girl, and was usually successful in 
disposing of her little store of work to newcomers soon weary of 
the strand and bored with the merry-go-round. 
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dinty The Flynns’ outlook on the world was very restricted and 
beds their life monotonous, but not devoid of interests. Every Sunday 
miered and holiday the family never failed to attend Mass, and when 
cent! | did not rain the people talked and gossiped and criticised each 
nt : > Pea! 
nee other, as is the case all the world over. Sometimes a mission 
noose § “ame and the good fathers were stirring preachers and thundered 





forth denunciations of drink and the pains and penalties thereby 
incurred till their hearers shook in their shoes and all the most 
temperate of the congregation hastened to take the pledge. Once 
every six weeks the family went to their ‘duty,’ and the con- 
fessor was lenient and easily wiped out their small peccadilloes, 
and undoubtedly it is a great thing to have one’s conscience 













- quiet and clear and free from any semblance of reproach. 

on Every Christmas Eve Mrs. Flynn or Nora bought a tall 

arly Christmas candle and dressed it with berries of the tree that 

w" the Celts have held as holy from time immemorial, mingling 
7 threads and flowers of silver tinsel with the dark green leaves 

7 and crimson berries, so that the Christmas candle became, as it 
a he 3 aan “he oe 

iad were, a symbol pointing to the possibility of vivifying stern 





old beliefs by the gracious influence of beauty and brightness. 
When evening fell the candle was lighted and placed in the win- 
dow, and all night the door was left ajar so that if any poor woman 
and her infant came by and wanted shelter the woman would 
see the light and might come in, and welcome, for was it 
















On St. Stephen’s Day he was caught in the furze: 
He was so cute and we were so cunning, 
He hid in the bushes while we were a-running. 





°F | not on that night that the Blessed Virgin. herself could find no 
shelter save in a stable, and God forbid that in Ireland such a 

B thing could ever happen while there was a candle that could be 

“ lighted, or a door to open. 

r On St. Stephen’s Day, too, there were great doings, for then 

f the boys, and indeed some of the girls too, would dress up with 

‘ masks and ribbons and go round carrying a holly bush and 
singing : 

: The wran, the wran, the king of all birds, 
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Bobber in roll’ madrol madrolun, 
Bobber and roll, sliver and shole, 
Pebble the goat has a tambourine. 
On Christmas Day I turned the spit, 
I burned my finger—I feel it yet; 
Between my finger and the thumb 
There is a blister as big as a plum, 
The wran, the wran, as you may see, 
Is guarded on the holly tree ; 

A bunch of ribbons by his side, 
The Kinbeg boys to be his guide. 

And wasn’t Tom Mahony one of the grandest of the wran boys, 
and hadn’t he the loudest voice of any of them? He was the 
one that was always up to fun and a joke. It was no other than 
Tom himself who went round on many a St. Stephen’s night 
daubing and smearing tar figures on the doors and houses of the 
old maids and bachelors. It was Tom, and no other, that climbed 
old Lenihan’s roof for all the world like a cat, and stuck a big 
straw woman with a cap on her head and a shawl over her, and 
& pipe in her mouth, right on top of the old man’s chimney ; and 
it was old Lenihan who was fit to be tied next morning, when 
the neighbours were all laughing, and he knowing nothing of the 
fine wife he had on the roof all the time. That same Lenihan 
was a sour, crabbed old fellow, who never had wife or chick 
or child belonging to him, so right glad the neighbours were when 
he was so mad at Tom’s joke. It was Tom had the laugh on his 
side—trust him for that. 

And though Tom Mahony was the boy that would make you 
laugh the very life out of you, there was no one could beat him 
at his duties either. No matter how dark or wet the morning, 
he was the one who would be first at the Mass, and always held 
the plate at the chapel door collecting the money for the parlia- 
ment gentlemen. 

And when the summer came, and the priests in their fine 
capes and lace, and the lighted candles and the incense and all, 
and the Blessed Sacrament carried the round of the town, with 
the chanting and the singing, and flowers in all the windows, 
and all the people in their best, just like heaven itself, there 
was Tom Mahony walking just after the priests, with a long 
stick in his hand and a big silver star right on top of it; and 
@ look on his face, and him so fine and grand, that you couldn’t 
help but think of the blessed saints in the pictures. And didn’t 
the Daughters of Mary walk in the procession too, and Nora 
Flynn along with them, for she had been a Daughter of Mary 
ever since she was eight years old and was confirmed. Oh! it 
was a grand scene entirely. One year the Bishop himself came, 
and the day was fine, and the children went in front scattering 
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roses and lilies and geraniums and flowers of all sorts before 
the Tabernacle in which was no less than the Lord Himself. 
‘And wasn’t it the Daughters of Mary that looked lovely that 
day, in their white veils and white dresses, with long blue cloaks 
on them? Even the Protestants couldn’t but admire them, 
though they, bad luck to them, never went on their knees to the 
procession like the good Christians. 

Tom Mahony lived over against the Flynns, and a steady, 
well-learned boy he was; and he and Nora had known each other 
all their lives, and Tom had no farm, or house, or pigs, or any- 
thing, and Nora had neither dresser, bedding, blankets, or furni- 
ture of any sort, so what harm was it but that they should marry 
and live with the old people, as their fathers and mothers had 
done before them? If Tom owned a few head of cattle, or a 
horse or two, it would be different altogether—he’d have to look 
for a fortune with the girl he married; and if Nora had had a 
tidy sum in her hand, maybe she’d not have been content under 
a small farm, or leastways a labourer’s cottage, along with the 
boy she was to marry. But when both the boy and the girl were 
penniless, why should they not please themselves? So it was all 
settled, and Nora was to marry Tom Mahony next Shrove; and 
wasn’t he the fine, clever boy that any girl who had no fortune 
might be glad of? 

All went well till one day, coming home wet from fishing, 
Tom caught a chill, and the cold struck him and he didn’t shake 
it off. Then he took a cough, and lost his appetite and grew 
thin, and his strength went ; and one day he took to the bed and 
lay there and said he was tired. 

Tom and Nora were cousins many times over. For genera- 
tions the boys and girls of Kinbeg had intermarried ; they were 
all decent people, and did not care for strangers from the neigh- 
bouring places, so all the poorer denizens of Kinbeg were kins- 
folk, and all with one accord bewailed the approaching end of 
blithe Tom Mahony and mourned over his early doom. Nora’s 
heart grew heavy, and the tears rolled down her cheeks as 
she heard. one and all declare that Tom must die. ‘Isn’t he 
my own first cousin,’ exclaimed a neighbouring girl to Nora, 
‘and don’t I see it’s dying he is, like his brother before him?’ 
‘His father was my grandmother’s nephew,’ chimed in an elderly 
woman, ‘ and isn’t it the same way that all the family do be took 
off ?’ 

Then the priest was sent for and came, God bless him, 
although the Mahonys could only give him two shillings in place 

of the half-crown he was in the habit of getting for a last anoint- 
ing. Nora knelt by the bedside and wept bitterly. As the priest 
was leaving Nora followed him, and said timidly ‘Me and Tom 
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were to be married next Shrove, your Reverence, and I'd jug 
one pound saved; ten shillings of it I’ve given the nuns for, 
habit for Tom, sewn by their own hands. Maybe yoy 
Reverence will bless it for the other ten shillings?’ 

‘So I will, and gladly, my girl,’ answered the priest. ‘ Don} 
you be fretting now, Nora. What more can anyone want i 
such a case than a habit sewn by the nuns and blessed by me) 
And I’ll give it a strong blessing, mind you; one that will tak 
Tom safe through the flames of Purgatory, so don’t be unhappy 
about Tom. Sure, we must all die.’ And, slipping Nora’s hall. 
sovereign into his pocket, the priest departed. 

After the anointing Tom seemed to gather some slight 
strength. He clasped Nora’s hand and said faintly “ Nora, my 
honey, don’t cry. My darling, didn’t I often tell you how th 
Gaelic teacher learned me that long ago, maybe five hundrej 
years or more, we Irish came to Ireland from a country they 
call Tir na Bes, and it’s back there I’m going now, so don't 
fret, alanna. I’ll be at home there and waiting for you in Tir 
na Bes, for the Land of the Dead it is that we all come from, 
and it is the will of God.’ 

Then Tom closed his eyes and seemed to sleep, but Nom 
knew that it was to Tir na Bes he’d gone. 

That night there was a wake; poor as they were, it was a 
large one, for weren’t all the neighbours cousins? So they came 
and had a raffle for a picture of the Holy Family that hung on 
the wall, and every man and woman and boy and girl paid 
down his or her sixpence for a ticket in the raffle, so quite a 
comfortable little sum of money was made to pay for the drink 
and the coffin; and it comforted Nora to hear them all say 
how stout and clever a boy he’d been, and how grand he looked 
lying there in the habit with a plate of salt on his breast and the 
lights at his feet. The next day Tom was buried ; but the funeral 
was a small one, for, though the money was enough to pay 
for the coffin and a hearse with one horse, there was not enough 
over to get a priest to go to the grave. But what matter? Tom 
had been anointed and was buried in a blessed habit ; and what 
more would you have? 

Tom had not lain many days in the old burying-ground 
under the hill, where his forefathers had been all laid, till their 
ashes had heaped up the ground and the ruined abbey was 
almost smothered in graves, when a great longing came over 
Nora to hear Tom’s voice once again, to be near him once more; 
and she felt she must, at any rate, go and pray by his grave. 
To the burying-ground she went, and down on the sod she knelt 
and prayed that Tom might have a safe journey to Tir na Bes, 
and not be burnt by the flames of Purgatory ; and that some day 
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she might see him again in the Land of the Dead. And well 
would it have been for her if she had done nothing but pray ; 
but nothing would satisfy Nora but to plant a flower on the 

ve. Now all the world knows that no friend or relation 
ought ever to be the one to plant flowers on a grave, and Nora 
knew this like everyone else. Still, the girl was that stubborn 
that up she picked a piece of slate that lay hard by, and with 
it she made a hole at the head of the grave; and then she 
broke off a branch of fuchsia growing near the wall and stuck 
it into the hole and planted it on the grave. 

Right well Nora knew that it is not for those who are of the 
dead man or dead woman’s own who should be the ones to set 
plants on their graves, but the longing in Nora’s heart was great 
and she had to do something, and so she stuck the bit of fuchsia 
into the ground. As she did so she felt a pain, and the pain 
struck the very finger on which she wore the ring Tom had 
given her; and it seemed to her that he was calling her, and 
asking her to join him in Tir na Bes. 

From that moment to the day of her death, which wasn’t 
long after, Nora never felt well or free from pain. Soon the 
pain became so bad that she had to take to the bed, and the 
doctor came and said there must be an operation, and Nora 
must be sent to the great hospital in the county town of Glan. 
‘She can’t go,’ said her father. ‘She might die, and we 
couldn’t afford to bring back the body.’ 

‘T’ll not go,’ said Nora. ‘I won’t have an operation. It 
wouldn’t be of any use.’ 

The pain grew so bad the priest was sent for, for they saw 
the girl was dying. She moaned as she lay there, but was able 
to make her confession when his Reverence came. ‘If you'll 
lay your hand on my side, Father,’ whispered Nora, after she 
had been anointed, ‘maybe I shall get better.’ The priest did 
as the girl desired, and she felt the pain leaving her; but all the 
same.a weakness came over her, the sight left her, and her spirit 
fled. Then they dressed her in her white dress trimmed with 
blue ribbons and placed the white veil over her head, her brown 
rosary clasped between her fingers, and folded her in the blue 
cloak of a Daughter of Mary; and the neighbouring girl, who 
was her friend, laid a large crimson silk rose at Nora’s feet. 
And so, in braver attire than she would haye gone to her bridal, 
Nora went to join her lover in Tir na Bes. 

EpitH Bake. 
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A LaDy who is somewhat of a purist declared the other day to 
a deferential audience that nothing would induce her to admit 
such an Italian feature as a pergola to a place in her old English 
garden. Her hearers were duly impressed by such consistency, 
but glancing round at the balustrade, the clipped hedges and 
the terrace, the question arose, Why then let in any of these? 
For there is not one which is not distinctly Italian in its origin. 
In fact, though the formal garden has been borrowed and adapted 
for centuries past by England, France and Holland, and has 
acquired local colour from each nationality, its home is still in 
Italy, whence it was brought to us bit by bit from the fourteenth 
century onwards. Long before the Renaissance had established 
itself, intercourse between Italy and England was maintained by 
envoys and prelates and their suites, men of letters, and men 
of fashion, cultivated, observant, and eager to carry home all the 
customs of the time. Chaucer, whose mention and description 
of gardens is so constant and so vivid, was in Florence and 
Padua in 1393. In the fifteenth century Italian workmen were 
already largely employed on the architecture of English gardens, 
and except the bowling-green there is no one feature which our 
gardens do not owe to the Renaissance and to that taste which 
was forming before the Renaissance. 

In Italy, too, gardens have behind them the force of a much 
older tradition. Many of the most famous pleasure-grounds are 
laid out upon the actual sites of those which the ancient Romans 
constructed, and these in their turn could claim the distinguished 
parentage of gardens designed in the classic age of Greece, were 
formed upon the same lines, and adapted, as we gather from 
Lucian, Herodotus, or the collection of writings known as the 
Geoponica, to the same ‘ delights.’ 

Our old English gardens, well kept, judiciously restored, and 
ablaze with the last triumphs of the horticulturist, testify to 
our love for flowers and our passion for improvements, but the 
garden-magic of Italy, owing to lack of means, or lack of taste 
for gardening, or merely from a tendency to laissez-faire on the 
1 The ‘ villa,’ in Italy, includes the grounds as well as the house. 
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part of Italian proprietors, comes to us out of the past, almost 
untouched, save by the finger of Time, and grants us a fine 
flavour of romance, a ‘ mingling of desire and memory,’ which 
translates for us the inmost spirit of a distant day. We can 
hardly find fault with those in which English or American zeal 
has created an orgy of colour and perfume, but those villas 
which remain in Italian hands have a repose, a beauty indepen- 
dent of transitory effects, deep-seated, almost indestructible. Of 
all the places one has ever visited they seem to combine most 
perfectly the charm of nature with the fascination of art, the 
witchery of old tradition with the living influence of exquisite 
surrounding. 

As we attempt to review and estimate these villas upon broad 
lines we find that a kindred resemblance underlies them all. 
The house is the clou to the whole composition and the archi- 
tectural and formal quality is maintained within its neighbour- 
hood, yet, while the changes are rung on balustrades, terraces, 
ronds-points and gazebos, we should be entirely mistaken in con- 
cluding that any tedious monotony is incurred or any want of 
invention displayed. Hach garden has its own character and is 
able to declare the originality of its author in easy variations of 
the prevailing themes. 

It is difficult to convey the spell and the charm of these 
gardens to those who do not know them, but all who have 
ever wandered in those dense ilex shades, who have basked upon 
those sunny terraces, who have watched the lizards slip along the 
time-worn stone and listened to the fountain trickling in its 
moss-grown basin will bear witness to their abiding enchantment 
and will forgive us for reminding them of their fascination. 

We should like to describe two or three characteristic 
examples, some of which are probably known to the reader. 

In Villa Gamberaia, near Florence, we have a small country 
house of the Renaissance tolerably untouched. It is a simple, 
white-washed building with broad eaves, standing in a narrow strip 
of ground. The podere, or farm-land, comes close up to its 
outskirts, and from the paved terrace upon which the windows 
open you may lean over the coping, with its quaint stone dogs 
and armorial bearings, and look down upon the olive orchards 
which roll their clouds of ‘silver smoke’ along the slopes to 
Settignano. The secret garden, now converted into a rosary, 
but still surrounded by clipped hedges, opens from one end of 
the house. On the opposite side of the terrace a long, narrow 
bowling-green runs the whole length of the grounds. A grotto 
crowned by tall cypresses rounds off one end ; the other end closes 
in a belvedere with statues, from which a view is obtained 
of the domes and towers of Florence and the winding Arno. 
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The ground above the bowling-green is on a higher level and 
is kept back by a retaining wall moulded in volutes and pedestals 
holding vases, and this high ground is divided into a fanciful 
little terraced garden, a small, dense ilex wood, and the orange 
garden, a veritable sun-trap, where old stone figures stand among 
the lemon trees, and which is bounded by the long limonaia, 
the building in which the plants are housed in winter. The 
space treated is not very large, but it is rich in contrivance and 
the eye is artfully deceived as to its extent. 

Or, again, we look for a stately palace and we find it in the great 
fortressed villa built by Vignola for Cardinal Farnese. upon the 
Etrurian plain at Caprarola. Here the chief interest centres in 
the upper garden, a sort of glorified giardino segreto, situated at 
some distance from the palace, but connected with it by a long 
scheme of avenue and majestic stair, tapis vert and rustic grotto, 
A massive setting of brick and stone surrounds a clipped garden 
of box, patterned in beaten earth, and on its parapet stand 
the famous Canephorae of Villa Farnese, twenty-eight gigantic 
sylvan figures, intermixed at intervals with ancient cypresses, 
Year in, year out, here stand the gods and goddesses of the 
woodland, laughing, frowning, whispering together, playing Pan- 
pipes and fondling birds, framed in their cypress bowers, with 
the misty blue of far-off mountains making an everlasting back- 
ground. Owing to the depredations of a dishonest steward the 
leaden pipes have been abstracted and the channels are dry 
where water once dashed -down the stone rail of stairways, gushed 
from the mouths of dolphins, raced down aqueducts and fell in 
cascades between heavy giants smothered in maiden-hair fern. 

Caprarola has been untenanted for a century and a half and is 
the home of weird, forsaken melancholy. It contrasts sharply 
with another great creation of Vignola’s, Villa Lante, near 
Viterbo, which, well preserved and little altered, retains all the 
joyous character of a pleasure-house of the Renaissance. The 
broidered parterre is laid out round a glorious fountain, a water- 
garden in itself. Its central group is composed of four athletes 
of heroic size, modelled in travertine which has petrified into the 
hardness and colour of bronze. The dark figures stand out upon a 
pedestal and hold aloft the High Mount, the Montalto, crest of 
that Prince of the Purple for whom they were devised. At their 
feet is a scheme of wide tanks in whose water deep bronze and 
golden lights are reflected, and on the rectangular balustrades by 
which they are held in stand stone vases filled with brilliant 
flowers. Terraces wooded with mighty planes and ancient ilexes 
stretch up the slopes towards Monte Cimerio,'and the torrents 
which feed the great water-piece race down through stone 
runnels, pour between the claws of a gigantic crab (the insignia 
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of Cardinal Gambara, one of the founders), and shower in 
sparkling spray from the fountains of the crescent, the dolphins, 
or the giants. 

It is strange that of all the treasures in which Italy is so 
rich her gardens are perhaps the least widely known, but when 
we do know them there are none of her beauties which come 
back more vividly, stealing upon the inward eye, transporting 
us in recollection to every part of the country. Once more we 
recall the grave splendours of the Giusti Gardens, from whose 
heights, up which climb cypresses of a wild and fantastic growth, 
the towers and belfries of old Verona are silhouetted at sunset, 
purple against the rose-red west ; or we think of spring days spent 
in lonely Campi, where the lovely garden was laid out round 
what was to be the site of a villa, a villa which after all was 
never added. Campi has a witchery all its own; there Pan 
plays his pipes and Venus holds her mirror and nymphs and 
fauns couch by stone-edged pools, and though the design is still 
ordered and discernible, all seems to have slipped back into a 
haunted solitude girdled by the austere blue of Apennine hills. 

In the mountains above Pistoia the old villa of the Garzoni 
family presents a monument of the topiary’s art such as can 
hardly be matched elsewhere. The voluted walls of box and 
cypress are of enormous height and width, sufficiently huge to 
contain paths inside them. The grounds are laid out in a vast 
amphitheatre of grottoes and balustrades, water-works and stucco 
figures rising tier above tier against the mountain-side. They 
are an example of roccoco work of the seventeenth century which 
would be tawdry enough if it were not redeemed by the splendid 
greenery and the glory of the country-side on which the villa 
looks. In the Val San Zibio, near Padua, one of the most 
beautiful gardens in Italy, the old water-works are still in action 
and the unwary visitor may still be entrapped and drenched 
by the jets which dart unexpectedly from the terrace steps, jeux 
d’eau looked on as veritable jeux d’esprit by the frivolous of 
bygone days. 

The classic lines of I Collazzi near Florence are due to the 
genius of Michel Angelo, so little did the very greatest disdain to 
plan a house and garden. In Villa Pliniana, on Lake Como, a wild 
cascade of water dashes from the cliff and passes through the 
vestibule, making a cool, damp draught and filling the whole 
house with its thunder. At Frascati we pass through one great 
villa after another, each the creation of a cardinal, built in that 
outburst of the sixteenth century when size and display had 
replaced the restraint of an earlier day, and when every ecclesias- 
tical dignitary thought it necessary to have his magnificent 


country seat. 
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The most poetic, the most entrancing of them all, even if 
less architecturally perfect than some we have already noticed, 
is Villa d’Este, near Tivoli, built in 1570 for Ippolito d’Este, 
Cardinal of Ferrara and Governor of Tivoli, by Pirro Ligorio, 
who had just laid out the Vatican Gardens. The plan, in ample, 
generous lines, stretches down a spur of the Sabine hills. Humble 
houses, many of them survivals of the city’s medieval days, 
cluster closely on its confines. The palace is entered from a 
tiny piazza in the town. A land of enchantment opens before 
us as we pass through the court and corridors and step out 
from the faded banqueting hall on to the airy loggia. At our 
back lies the gaunt austerity of the old palace, its wide walls 
only relieved by a centre-piece of lace-like balconies ; the ground 
drops sheer down below its first noble terrace as into an abyss, 
stair and balustrade continue the descent, and from far below 
rises up a@ bevy of giant cypresses, veritable towers of dark 
velvet, ‘ the sentinels of Este’ as the country people call them. 
They rise above our heads and overlook the town and stand 
out against the blues and violets of that storied plain over which 
sun and shadow sweep from dawn to dusk. 

Water is the governing principle of the garden of Este. 
Not merely the delicate runlets and silver showers of other 
haunts; here the River Arno has been turned from its course 
and is hurled bodily from a height into a spacious water-court. 
Under the shade of immemorial trees, it foams into a wide and 
brimming basin set round with cool, moss-grown arcades, 
beneath which nymphs empty their welling urns. It races 
through the Gallery of the Hundred Fountains, pours through 
the mouldering relics of the ‘ Dragon’ or the ‘ Organ,’ where 
it once awoke a mechanism of singing-birds or rose in the form 
of the crest of a Pope of Mondragone. These conceits have 
perished, but the power of the water is still resistless; 
it reverberates through the green shades, it drips in 
mysterious caverns, it riots and frolics in its ruined freedom, 
and as it reaches the foot of the deep descent it lies still at 
length in a broad stretch of four deep pools of a mysterious, 
an amazing blue, framed in heavy parapets of tawny stone 
and surrounded by rich ilex walls. To linger here when the 
orange sunset fades and the purple shadows of Italy steal across 
the mountains, when no sound is heard but the rush of water 
or the distant chime of bells, is to receive a thrilling impression 
of mysterious solitude, when the garden seems to take you to 
its heart and to whisper all its secrets. ‘ What it may be in the 
summer nights, when the breath of the evening comes and 
goes in waves of drowsy perfume, and great white moths are 
fluttering about the fountains, and in the ilex arbours and gloomy 
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alcoves there are strange mutterings, and deep-drawn sighs, and 
whispering voices, and flashes of ghostly white, I do not dare 
to say.’ * 

Passing from one to another of these exquisite haunts, so 
varied in their beauty, yet all bound fast together by the funda- 
mental fact of their architectural design, we cannot but be struck 
by the persistence with which the formal garden has all through 
history imposed itself upon men’s tastes and affections, and we 
can scarcely avoid the conclusion that its tenacious attraction 
rests not upon fashion or caprice, but upon certain underlying 
principles which have their basis in reason. 

The truth is that the art of gardening as it has thus been 
handed down from remote ages follows step by step the art of 
life. The classic ideal of life in which these gardens, so little 
altered in their main features, first sprang into being was a 
spacious and ordered affair, significant in every detail. Classic 
buildings rose on clear and rational lines, and the grounds formed 
an integral part of the whole conception. The destruction of 
those splendid pleasure-grounds round Rome, of which Pliny 
has left us so minute a description, must have been a matter 
of centuries. How many summer suns cast their shadows on 
the mouldering pavements of such as were not converted into 
fortified places, but remained deserted and forlorn, or only 
used as shelters by shepherds and swineherds, before by degrees 
they collapsed and their piles of fallen stones were overgrown 
by vegetation or carted away to build medieval towers? With 
the invasion of the barbarians the occupation of the gardener 
was gone for many a long year, and some eight hundred years 
passed by before the gardens bloomed again in Italy; yet no 
sooner was comparative security restored than this most in- 
stinctive taste of the human mind reasserted itself, and as it 
did so we find that it naturally reverted to the old fashion 
and that in all its main features the formal garden of 
the early Renaissance reproduced the gardens of Roman times, 
just as the Romans had delighted to construct theirs after the 
model of the Greeks. In spite of the centuries of chaos and 
destruction and barbaric oppression that lay between, the classic 
mind retained its old Latinity, and the Italians, like homing birds, 
turned with unerring instinct to the same things which had been 
the choice of their remote ancestors. 

Like all products of the classic mind, the formal or archi- 
tectural garden is essentially the outcome of ideas. The de- 
signer has founded it upon reason and expediency. We can 
fancy him asking ‘What is a garden for?’ and replying, in 
anticipation of men of a later age, ‘For sweet solace,’ ‘for 
* On the Making of Gardens. Sir George Sitwell. 
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delight in a green place,’ ‘for refreshment of spirit,’ ‘to call 
home over-wearied spirits,’ ‘for the purest of all pleasures.’ 
The garden is to be adapted to life, to the country in which it ig 
situated, to the persons who are to live in it, and, over and above 
practical considerations, the classic mind would not be content 
without due attention to beauty of proportion and that deep 
harmony of design which gives the inevitable quality to a work 
of art. 

It follows therefore that the laying out of the grounds was 
as important as the building of the house itself, and the one 
could hardly be considered apart from the other. The first 
determining condition was the position of house and garden with 
regard to the surrounding landscape. The men of the Renais- 
sance, like their prototypes of old, cared above all for an en- 
chanting prospect. We have only to look at the greater number 
of these villas, set aloft on unlikely heights, crowning undulating 
slopes, lying upon steep hillsides, to assure ourselves how deeply 
they did care and what a determining factor was a ‘view’ in 
influencing their choice. Some part of the grounds is usually 
turned into a veritable amphitheatre from which the outlook 
can be enjoyed. The garden is to some extent planned with 
an eye to the character of the surrounding country, is grandiose 
in design where the scenery is grand and more fanciful where 
the setting is soft and luxuriant; it is laid out in relation to 
the house, and the convenience and pleasure of those who are 
to live in it through the long, hot summer are studied in every 
detail. 

The last object therefore of an Italian garden-maker was to 
provide a place for the growth and display of flowers and fruit : 
he would as soon have chosen carpets and curtains before build- 
ing his house as have begun his garden by the laying out of 
lawns and flower-beds. The garden was to be built; first and 
before all, a framework was to be made. Flowers were a quantité 
négligeable. As a matter of fact, Italians care very little for 
flowers, and flower-beds hardly enter into their scheme. An 
architectural structure such as the ground allowed was planned 
in conjunction with the house. As we look at an Italian villa, 
the lines of the building seem, as it were, to expand; the wide 
rooms and ample loggie acquire additional space and dignity from 
the rectangular lines of the hedges and terraces and the stately 
unfolding of balustrade and stairway. The proportions were 
determined not only of courtyard or orangery, but of spaces of 
sun and shadow. Rooms within were matched by rooms with- 
out, which only differed in being green and growing and open 
to the sky, and which were an extension of as well as an 
encadrement to the house. The garden satisfied a variety of social 
requirements: the broad terrace was used for the al fresco 
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banquet; the long promenade, under the shade of a pergola or 
in plein air, the garden pavilion, the circular seats, and the 
sylvan theatre all had their uses. When a-company of friends 
had sauntered long enough upon the dry and well-paved terrace, 
a belvedere invited them to watch the sunset from its vantage- 
point. The giardino segreto, the hortus inclusus of the ancients, 
with thick, enclosing hedges, made a cool, seductive nook, for 
study, for meditation, or for a solitude 4 deux. The dim ilex 
grove afforded a refuge from the noonday heat, the fountain 
freshened the air and made a soothing murmur, and the larger 
villas broke gradually into wilder ground where game was pre- 
served and arenas were arranged for riding, and sometimes foreign 
beasts and birds were kept in cages. 

And well as the garden was adapted to the life of every day, 
to peace and seclusion and quiet intercourse, its object did not 
end there. These garden-architects were past masters in arous- 
ing interest, in giving variety and producing striking contrasts. 
Nothing can be more dramatic than some of their surprises. As 
the visitor mounts the long ascent to Villa Mondragone, at 
Frascati, his way lies through dark avenues of ilex meeting 
overhead and making a tunnel of the deepest shade. Reaching 
the parterre, he passes through the quadrangle and, with one 
step on to a balcony, there unfolds before him a boundless view. 
Far below his feet, and stretching towards limitless horizons, 
lies that marvellous plain, where Tivoli gleams white upon the 
hillside, and Colonna is tossed up close at hand, where the bubble 
of the great dome is dimly discernible towering over Rome, 
and where the sun sinks in a rosy and golden haze below the faint 
line of the sea beyond Ostia. The steep descent between dense 
cypresses will be known to all who have visited the Boboli 
Gardens ; melancholy and monotonous is the avenue, but it ends 
in the charming ‘ folly’ of the isolotto or island, set in a minia- 
ture lake, upon which tiny boats could be rowed, and which 
is girdled with fantastic balustrades decorated with great terra- 
cotta pots of lemons, and where Gian Bologna’s ‘ Oceanus’ rises 
high in the midst. The designer understood perfectly the art of 
subdivision of space, and knew what a sense of mystery and 
privacy was obtained thereby. 

Some people may find it difficult to picture the beauty of a 
garden where little provision is made for flowers, and in which 
beaten earth and stone paving are more often seen than emerald 
lawns, but the perennial verdure of these old villas has a fascina- 
tion of its own. The grey-green of ilex, the dark of cypress, 
throw out the tones of old statues: statues which one could 
believe to have acquired a mystic sympathy with their surround- 
ings. A nymph gathers up the folds of her drapery and holds 
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aloft a cornucopia of fruit, a Diana, quiver on shoulder and 
hound at side, bursts from a leafy bower, a faun peeps slily from 
a bush—sylvan creatures who seem to hold the garden’s secret 
in their keeping. 

And to say that little trouble is bestowed on flowers is not 
to imply that there is any lack of colour; no more exquisite 
harmony can be imagined than that formed by the lemon trees 
with golden-green foliage, pale, waxy globes of fruit, and ivory 
blossom, set in huge red vases and relieved against rich ilex 
walls, with the throbbing blue of an Italian sky for their back- 
ground. Judas-trees flush purple in the spring-time; in the 
summer the silver-pink of oleanders makes a rosy tracery, and 
the sweet common roses which need no care fall in sheets over 
a wall or tangle across a weather-worn parapet. These garden- 
makers knew nothing of herbaceous borders or improved speci- 
men plants, but they reigned supreme in awakening poetry and 
imagination, and it is sentiment and romance that their creations 
still have power to excite. 

In the great centres of Italian civilisation in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when villa-building was in its glory, men of 
high place and great riches were, so to speak, born artists. No 
commercial considerations obscured the supreme obligation of 
making all that they produced sightly and gracious. It was 
under the influence of a lavish conception of the delight of life 
and beauty, tempered by the restraint of perfect taste, that the 
famous gardens of the Renaissance were created. These followed 
the fashion of the ancient villa—at first, as we have said, by a 
sort of instinct; later, with intention and research. And the 
main plan of classic times suited them so well because their 
object was the same as that of the men of classic life. The 
description given by Pliny of the Villa Urbana shows how care- 
fully sun and shade and retirement and pleasant seats and 
garden-houses and fountains were arranged to add to the pleasure 
of the rich and noble Roman. The courts of the house merged 
into the atrium, enclosed by a colonnade round which were placed 
statues and plants in tubs or vases; the rose garden and xystus, 
or flower garden, were framed by trellised screens and clipped 
hedges which displayed garden statuary to the best advantage. 
A finely ordered system of aqueducts brought forth water to 
cool the air and add its musical sounds to the other delights 
of the garden. And in later times men aim at the same perfec- 
tion, and it is the art of life which engrosses them. Their prime 
consideration is to make the garden an agreeable place to live 
in, and it is the extraordinary livableness of these gardens 
which strikes us so forcibly. The undulating lawn set out with 
clumps of ornamental shrubs is not a place to live in; the stiff 
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parterre, bare to the surrounding country and overlooked by 
every window of the house, which often passes in this country 
for an Italian garden, offers no such temptation. The French 
gardens, vast and soulless, repel us by their cold splendour, but the 
villa-gardens of Italy or any other country where these principles 
have been truly followed, charm and attract us by their intimate 
relation to life and carry back our thoughts to the delightful 
hours of confidence and intimate intercourse of which they have 
been the scenes. 

Who can lean between the slender marble pillars of the loggia 
at Careggi or look down from the high terrace at Villa Medici, 
‘that magnificent and noble palace at Fiesole’ which Michelozzo 
built for Giovanni, the’ son of Cosimo, without recalling the 
brilliant circle which gathered round Giovanni’s son, the dark 
man with the saturnine smile and the genius for friendship 
who was its leader and its inspiration? ‘A glamour, a fire, a 
radiance about him . . . the power of drawing all men to him.’ 
We can almost hear the talk of those rare spirits who tasted 
life with so sharp a savour—wise, witty talk; graceful, animated 
Italian talk. At Este, Cardinal Ippolito and the attendant 
doctors and litterati who were welcomed in such numbers at the 
princely court sweep once more, for us, along the terraces in 
their rose-red and purple robes. They gather round the fountain 
in some cool retreat and Tasso’s accents mingle with the sound 
of the silver spray, or they sit on the old stone garden-seats 
‘conversing’ (as the chronicler Mureto tells us) ‘ with familiar 
and homely kindness.’ At Villa Lante curving seats and close 
green barriers make a giardino segreto round the fountain of 
the dolphins and enclose two little painted pavilions which still 
seem to echo with all the laughter, the catches of song, the 
comedies—aye, and perhaps the tragedies too—of which they were 
once the setting. In the close-clipped theatres at Garzoni, or 
Sergardi, or Bernardone, near Lucca, we raise visions of love 
and merriment, triumphs and jealousies, on which the curtain 
has long fallen for ever. How can we pass up and down the 
Brenta without feeling ourselves shadowed by that laughing 
throng of gay Venetians who kept high holiday in those ghostly 
villas which stand like ruined wrecks upon the river-bank? How 
well we can repeople these forlorn and deserted haunts with 
coquettish dames in perruques and hoops, with powdered 
beaux such as Longhi painted, in three-cornered hat and 
pelada, with the black and white bauta and scarlet tabarro, 
their eyes flashing through their masks, smirking, bowing, 
dancing gavottes, singing duets to a tinkling spinet, making 
ardent, frivolous love in these discreet shades. As we stand 
at sunset among the mouldering statues and dim ilex groves 
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of Cardinal Borghese’s garden, Pauline Bonaparte flits by ip 
her short-waisted Empire gown, surrounded by her throng of 
giddy courtiers. The Cardinal himself, the kindest, ugliest may 
in seventeenth-century Rome, seems to beam, as Bernini hy 
immortalised him, in biretta and ample scarlet draperies from 
his earlier century upon the beautiful wife of the representatiye 
of his house. In the quaint semicircular water-court at Vilk 
Aldobrandini we can still laugh with the witty, agreeable Presi. 
dent des Brosses over the fun of the long June afternoon ip 
1745, and the tricks played with a group of companions among 
the elaborate water-works, when, having been soaked by the 
sudden gush from pipes round the basin of the dolphins, ‘ which 
looked dry and innocent enough,’ and having changed into dry 
garments, they were caught afresh by ‘a hundred little jets 
concealed in the stonework which spurted fiercely upon them 
as they sat listening to the music.’ They gave themselves up 
to the fun, and he particularly commends one little staircase 
which, as the intruder ascended, ‘ sent out jets before and behind, 
so that there was no escape,’ and describes with delight a trap 
particularly constructed pour tromper les trompeurs, which on 
@ mischievous companion turning it recoiled upon him with 3 
jet as thick as his arm and compelled him to beat a retreat with 
the water running out of his shoes. 

Out of the distance, out of histories and memoirs, the echoes 
of their life come to us. No one has left a more delightful 
account of a day than Pietro Bembo, the courtly young cardinal, 
the friend of the Montefeltro, and though the garden of which 
he wrote has disappeared, it could be matched by the hundred 
in Italy. He comes across the Euganean Hills from the Court 
of the Este to Asolo, the little kingdom of the dethroned Queen 
Catherine Cornaro. The guests have dined in the wide loggia 
overlooking the glorious prospect where still to-day the silvery 
olive slopes are cut sharply by the dark points of cypresses, 
where the old church and monastery make a pile of cream and 
golden-brown colour, and, fold over fold, the misty blue and purple 
land is lost on the far horizon where Venice lies. The feast 
‘is over and music and dancing have followed; then, when the 
Queen retires for the siesta, Bembo, brilliant, handsome, and 
twenty-eight years old, with two young Venetian gentlemen and 
three young and fair ladies, strays into the garden. Between 
the cypress walls they wander on, their gorgeous satins and 
brocades making a brilliant globe of colour against the deep 
green, till they come to a broad stone basin over the rim of 
which the water laps and races down a marble runnel, and by 
the soft plash of the fountain, in the cool shade, the three 
ladies and their cavaliers sit down, and through the long after- 
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noon, as the shadows fall, they ‘ spin out the cobweb of platonic 
love.’ They have left us a picture of @ class, leisured, exclusive, 






“a with an instinct for the exquisite things that life can give—learn- 
ol ing, congenial intercourse, beauty and refinement. We cannot but 
tative look back wistfully at such companionship amid such surround- 





Gardens in England, as has been pointed out, were derived 
mainly from Italian sources, and up to nearly the beginning of 
the nineteenth century retained their formal character. Beauti- 
fal old pleasaunces, pavilions, stone and lead work testify to 
the hold the formal garden obtained on the taste of our ancestors ; 
but as time went on formality was carried to excess, its reason- 
able character was lost, and the designs became absurd and 
exaggerated. As long ago as 1713 Pope mocks at the senseless 
extremes to which the clipping of foliage was carried. He 














at parodies the list of a nursery gardener and includes such groups 
hind as ‘ the effigy of a lady in myrtle and her husband in hornbeam’ ; 

'§ ‘pair of giants, stunted, to be sold cheap’; ‘divers modern 
a poets in bays, somewhat blighted’; ‘a quickset hog shot up 
ith 4 into @ porcupine through being forgot a week in rainy weather.’ 





The foolish grottoes for which there was a craze reminded men 
of Bacon’s warning ‘ Beware of toys; you may see as good 
sights many times in tarts.’ 

Addison and Horace Walpole set out to denounce the 
geometrical style of laying out the grounds. The latter criticises 
the redundancy of ornament in French gardens, in one of which 
he counted 9000 pots of China asters placed along the walks 
on either side. The great gardens of France are indeed a 
warning to those who seek to achieve magnificence by mere 
magnitude. They aim always at a full-dress effect; they are 
laid out for display, for show, not for enjoyment, and are dreary 
and artificial rather than sympathetic. They speak to us of the 
heartless life of Courts for which they were created. The 
fountains only play on special occasions and at huge cost, and are 
in fundamental contrast to the ever-flowing fountains of Italy, 
where the sound of abundant water makes part of the design. 

In a revulsion from the ridiculous excess to which a most 
artificial age had carried formality it became the fashion to 
denounce it and to rave about nature. ‘In laying out a garden,’ 
writes Addison, ‘ we are to copy nature as much as possible, to 
conceal every appearance of art, making the whole appear the 
production of nature only.’ Straight lines were abhorrent to 
the new school and on all sides stately avenues fell before their 
relentless axe. Kent, ‘Capability Brown,’ and their followers 
avowed their dislike to stonework as artificial, and the stately 
schemes of terraces and balustrades gave place to undulating 
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lawns, to sham ruins and ‘rustic’ concoctions, while inste 
of the straight promenades gravel paths wriggled in and out@ 
arbitrary groups of ornamental shrubs in ‘ serpentine meander! 

Yet, while the garden was formed into a miniature copy @ 
the surrounding woods and valleys, flower-beds were cut out 
eccentric shapes upon the lawn, carpet-bedding with all i 


culture’ and ‘ painted gravel’ abominations. 

for the ‘natural’ lasted, thousands of beautiful old pleasum 
grounds were swept away; yet even during that time—som 
fifty years—instances of an inclination to return to the design 
of former days were not lacking. Though taste is improved, 
there are still countless gardens in England laid out in the bani 
‘natural taste,’ and many others have from time to time bea 
planned without any real idea of what an Italian garden means, 
and, like the grounds of the Crystal Palace, are called by tha 
name merely because they are stiffly arranged. 

Many of the most pretentious and unsuccessful gardens i 
this country have been made during the past century upm 
these lines, and, like Chatsworth, Trentham, Castle Howard, ani 
Alton Towers, are ugly, formal, and stereotyped in their ide 
less geometry. On the other hand, we find a popular write 
of the present day preaching the doctrine that when we accept 
Design as the ruler of the garden we have come to finality ; the 
garden is to be laid out in a certain way only, and we dare nol 
afterwards alter it. 

Needless to say, these are not the lessons that we beliew 
are taught by the old formal garden, the Mother of all gardening, 

At the root of the whole matter lies the thought that the 
garden is to be made a living-place and that its framework i 
to be definitely constructed; but within certain limitations, the 
garden may have as great variety as the house; the house is 
defined, it must have walls, a roof and floor, yet one house is 
quite unlike another. The practical use to be made of the garden 
is the determining factor in its design and its features are settled 
by the uses of daily life. An idea prevails that the Italian garden 
must be the adjunct of a very grand house; but, though the 
summer house of Italy often is a summer palace, and though size 
and space are more common there than here and rendered more 
necessary by the climate, the villa is often nothing more than 
an airy, whitewashed structure, simply built. Where the hous 
is small, the idea of the garden as an extension is peculiarly grate 
ful. One can imagine the welcome addition that the small en- 
closed garden, with its sheltering barriers and brick or paved 
flooring, makes on every fine day to the small sitting-room from 
which it opens, and once the garden is considered as part of the 
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building there is nothing but convenience and taste to determine 
the size of the rooms built, and the gardens near the house are 
recognised as so many different apartments belonging to its state, 
iis comfort, or its pleasure. In adopting the formal garden we 
need not copy it slavishly ; it is its spirit and principle we want 
io revive, and then let us improve it if we can and consider 
what new elements we can introduce into it. A small bit done 
well repays one more than an ill-planned, straggling waste of 
d. 
Tiicheene which is present to the memory, where the house 
overlooks a fine view, consists merely of a wide terrace-walk along 
the south front, paved with large flagstones ; a light balustrade has 
of lemon and myrtle set along its borders, and immediately 
behind, at a lower level, lies a long, narrow rose-garden, screened 
and divided by clipped hedges. At one end is a graceful garden- 
house, and that is all. The cost has not been light, for paving- 
stones and balustrading are costly items; but what has been 
undertaken has been thoroughly done ; additions can be made at 
any time, and as far as it goes the garden is a joy, and practically 
an indestructible one. A pathway on which to pace, four abreast, 
dryshod in all weathers, overlooking the wide expanse of moor 
and sea; a secluded series of nooks in which friends can pass 
hours in sheltered seclusion : what more need we ask of a garden? 
The thought that has been put into an old Italian garden 
can still be extracted from it, and we have much to learn in 
detail. The primary need of the garden being seclusion, we 
must notice the attention paid to walls and clipped hedges. Ilex, 
box, yew, beech, the quick-growing macrocarpa may all be pressed 
into our service, and the green background afforded by the fine, 
close texture of any of these is much more beautiful than that 
given by ornamental shrubs, which are generally ugly and out 
of place. Green barriers give a feeling of comfort and privacy, 
and they are the sort of garden furnishing which increases in 
value with every year. As they grow high and strong, they 
can be played with, arches cut in them framing glimpses of 
the distance, niches scooped to hold a stone figure or a vase, or 
even the common oil-jar, overflowing with rose geraniums or 
nasturtiums. There seems no good reason why we should not 
make our walls as varied and worthy a feature as they are in 
Italy. In England we find good old red-brick walls, or the white- 
washed, thatched cob, but the ordinary high wall is too apt to 
bean eyesore. We might have plaster walls with stone copings, 



































i: § moulded and voluted, with pedestals to hold vases; and why do 
aved we never use clairvoyées, through the wrought-iron screens of 
rom § which we could look out over the surrounding country? Many 
the} visitors to Florence will recollect the beautiful curved wall of 
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Villa Capponi, or the long, low wall, made with a seat i 

along it, which bounds the bowling-green at Villa Salviati, or th, 
brick wall round the flower garden at Villa Palmieri, about foy 
feet high, and to which slender brick arches have been addej, 
affording a series of pictures framed in twining creepers anj 
having pilasters formed by narrow, topped cypresses. Retaining 
walls, holding back a higher part of the ground, are practicabls, 
and may be simple or as stately as you please. That at Vilh 
Colonna is a fine example, with groups of pillars framing nichy 
in which statues are placed ; yet often the retaining wall is only 


a brick or stone facing, completed by a narrow coping, with# 


perhaps a stone trough or basin at its base into which wate 
trickles from the high ground above. Garden pavilions might 
take the place of our ugly and useless summer-houses. A garden 
house, sheltered from the cold winds and open to the sunny side, 
if well built, of sufficient size, and provided with dry flooring 
and comfortable seats, would tempt us to sit under its protection 
on many a mild day from October to May. It may form a sort 
of centre-piece to social life, like those twin casini in the Lante 
garden, where the family archives tell us that all the company 
would gather, to act plays and recite and make love, when the 
great Roman family and their friends came out to pass the 
summer in the mountains. One sees no reason, now that 
al fresco plays have become so popular, why the outdoor theatre 
should not be revived; no doubt the wonderful clipped theatres 
of Italy were the work of several generations, but the best things 
are done with an eye to the future, and it is an attitude which 
makes the creation of a garden a work of real importance. The 
flavour of romance is handed down to us by the traditions of 
past frivolities. A libretto of the eighteenth century is preserved 
in one of these villas and against the rdéle of the leading lady is the 
observation ‘I cannot do this part justice, as Rinaldo is so luke- 
warm’ ! (tanto tepido). 

Water is plentiful in our country, yet how seldom do we see 
or hear a fountain. Italian gardens are rich in founts and 
runnels, tanks and basins, and water in every form in which it 
can be used is one of the chief features of every composition. 
Those fountains are of endless beauty and variety, the smallest 
villa has its mossy basins, its aqueducts, and its set pieces. Some- 
times they are fountains of sculpturesque beauty, such as that 
at Villa Petraia near Florence, where the shallow marble basin 
is carved with ribbons and garlands of the Renaissance, and 
where the nymph above, by a happy conceit of Gian Bologna’s, 
wrings the water from her hair so that it falls in sparkling 
showers ; or we have the grand reservoir of Villa Torlonia, where 
balustrading in the form of a great quatrefoil surrounds a deep 
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pool, set in a shady woodland, or the high centre piece at 
Mondragone, where the dragons cluster round the base of three 
plateaux tossed up above one another, and the sparkling jet of 
water rises higher still. We could recall a hundred others, and 
the conception we gain of what water means as affording life 
and movement, of being to the garden what eyes are to a face, 
the delight afforded by its refreshing murmur and silver splash 
should encourage us, wherever possible, to include such a delicious 
adjunct. We may not be able to compass an elaborate water- 
piece, it might be quite unsuitable, but our ‘pond’ may be 


| given character by a stone border and animation by a sparkling 


jet; water may spout from a faun’s mask or drip over the edges 
of a shell, while we learn how much is often to be gained by 
the vertical scheme of lighting which a surrounding belt of green 
can impose, and how much the charm of a secluded retreat 
on @ drowsy afternoon is enhanced by the refreshing and sug- 
gestive murmur of water mingling with the hum of bees and 
the lazy note of the wood pigeon. 

Having planned the garden, let us think of its flooring. 
Nothing is too good in this way for the inside of our house. 
We should scorn the idea of covering every room with coarse 
matting or drugget, so do not let us be satisfied with the mean 
and inadequate material of gravel, at any rate for the more 
intimate portions of the ground. Gravel was unknown in old 
gardens, and though it may be convenient for extended walks, 
any substitute is to be preferred, both for appearance and com- 
fort. Flagstones, river-stones, grass, brick, beaten earth are all 
excellent alternatives. The steep descents of the Boboli Gardens, 
though they have since been disfigured by gravel, were 
originally of earth, dark and moss-grown, across which narrow 
transverse bars of stone were placed at intervals of two or three 
feet. Much of the dignity of the courtyard in the Casino of 
the Vatican Gardens is owing to the noble old flagstones, laid 
without cement, with which it is floored. The same marked 
interest is given by this way of treating the ground, whether 
we find it on the paved terrace which Haddon Hall long ago 
borrowed from Italy, or on the flagged path of a thatched cottage ; 
to either it adds an incalculable charm. A garden-maker who 
has not consulted old methods is too much inclined to lay bricks 
or stones with mortar or cement, thereby spoiling their character 
and depriving them of the irregularities which add to their 
picturesque quality. Stones should be heavy enough to keep 
their position, or should be imbedded in the turf or soil, while 
bricks ought to be laid in patterns in a thick bed of river 
sand, which drains away the moisture and prevents their becom- 
ing damp and slimy in wet weather. This is a fashion often 
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found in old farm kitchens in the West of England and illustrat 
what we have already insisted upon, that it is immaterial whethe 
such a detail is actually to be found in an Italian garden; th 
principle is the same, that of providing an agreeable and dignified 
floor to our pergola or terrace. 

Steps share the same unidea-d fate in England and too often 
are stiff and hideous, whereas in Italy they are always beautiful, 
Even stately stairways can be ruined by steepness, by want of 
proportion and heavy sides, and it is seldom recognised to what 
happy designs short flights lend themselves. The entrance 
the garden of the Canephorae at Caprarola has a low flight of 
steps formed out. of heavy stones, hollowed and shaped into 4 
deep inward curve, much more original than a series of straight 
lines, while in a flight at Campi the inward-reaching plan is 
treated octagonally. The idea of stonework is apt to suggest 
extravagant visions, but these are quite modest designs, and 
once a very slight framework is established, in addition to clipped 
hedges, the restfulness which is the peculiar quality of an olf 
pleasance is secured. Such a garden need not be on a grand 
scale, but it will have the charm of stability and seclusion. 

The use of vases and figures and other garden furniture is 
@ point to consider. One wonders that young sculptors out at 
elbows for a job do not devote more time and thought to the 
production of stonework appropriate to English gardens. There 
are many types of figure which, if good and graceful and well 
placed, would add interest and distinction to a very simple scheme. 
The Seasons, the Months, the tutelary Goddess, a faun or putti 
all suggest themselves. Even now it is difficult to get the beauti- 
ful shapes and ornaments in modern work which distinguish 
the multitude of vases which adorn such terraces as those at 
Villa Torlonia or Garzoni. Everything of this kind, however, § 
must be well placed, and here the Italians excelled. Their ilex 
walls as they grew high and thick afforded niches for statues, 
balustrades were planned to hold vases, aqueducts led to the 
fountain which was placed amid encircling seats or in an enclos- 
ing grove. It is marvellous what a magic can be imparted by 
a graceful garden figure, which in our climate soon loses its 
‘new’ effect, though it need not be allowed to become too 
forlorn. 

Sir George Sitwell, in The Making of Gardens, has grasped 
the spirit of the Italian garden and the lessons to be learned 
from the garden craft of Italy as few writers have done. Those 
who have the opportunity of building great gardens cannot do 
better than to study his pages and also those of The Art of Garden 
Design by Mr. Inigo Triggs; but such builders will always be 
in the minority, and the thought we would urge the ordinary 
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individual to grasp is that the principles which underlie the old 
methods are applicable to moderate as well as to grandiose com- 
positions. If ground is laid out with due attention to comfort 
and convenience the result will be a series of surprises as one 
feature leads on to and makes the next possible, and as the 

en is drawn into life and becomes a place to be lived in 
rather than to be looked at. : 

It may be objected that nothing has been said about flowers. 
It is true, as has been noticed, that little care is bestowed upon 
them in Italy ; but there is no intention to exclude flowers, which 
are only more lovely and make more effect, set against a back- 
ground of sober green. 

We have suggested the livable quality of these old villas as 
one secret of their abiding charm. Another quality they possess, 
which must impress all who study them, is that of durability. 
The beauty which lies in velvet lawns and wealth of flowers is 
lost by the neglect of a season; the paths and beds become 
choked, the lawns degenerate into rough meadows ; if the neglect 
lasts for a few years, all traces of cultivation are obliterated and 
the decay becomes squalid rather than romantic. But a hundred 
years more or less make little difference to such gardens as we 
have been describing; they require and receive scanty care, 
beyond a yearly clipping. The stonework grows stained and 
hoary, the flagstones heave, the fountains gather moss; yet the 
whole effect is more beautiful than it was in days of early grandeur, 
while the harmonious scheme is easy to trece and always possible 
to recapture. 

The writer is well aware that in upholding the principles which 
govern the Italian garden no forlorn hope is urged. For some 
years past architects and masters of design have been devoting 
their energies to make gardens a more integral part of the build- 
ings they surround, and many of the small gardens lately built 
to lesser country houses are proofs of these efforts and their success. 
We all expect to see the demand and the response to it growing 
still more defined, and the present article is only one more attempt 
to accentuate the taste, to provide it with a basis in reason and 
tradition, and to deprecate more attention being devoted to flowers 
than to the setting in which they are to be seen. 

Nor need we fear that a garden built upon these lines will 
lack that individual touch which, after all, gives a charm which 
can never be imparted by mere soulless copying or the arbitrary 
revival of a fashion. A definite and truthful purpose will inform 
the whole if its principles are intelligently understood. 

The determination to do the work well, even if it be done 
by degrees, will result in creating something which shall be 
lasting, and the initial plan can be modified or carried out as : 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 437 L 
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experience and circumstances dictate. As logic and beauty meet, 
endless variety will be possible, and the charm of personal selée. 
tion in detail will follow. The thought of building for the future, 
of creating in a durable form, is @ worthy one and to be 
encouraged in these days of hurry and impatience. Whether we 
produce a well-built garden house, a graceful gateway, a pic 
turesque hall, a flight of steps, a paved walk, a fountain, if it 
be good in itself and appropriate to its position, we are making 
something which posterity will not easily allow to perish. Let us 
plan our gardens as did those men who planned so long ago the 
gardens which delight us still to-day. Let us plan them clearly 
and strongly and build them well, with the thought of the joy 
that shall be taken in them by generations yet unborn : so they 
shall be places of rest and refreshment to all who are akin to 
us through their need of and their love for these things ; they 
shall add to the enjoyment and the peace of daily life long after 
we are gone; and, though the garden-maker’s very name may be 
forgotten, the garden shall still speak to ears attuned to hear of 
the thought and love and labour which went to the creating of 
its beauty. 
EVELYN MARCH-PHILLIPPS. 
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EUGENICS, ETHICS AND RELIGION 


EUGENICS is a movement eagerly being forwarded by some people, 
misunderstood or ignored by a very large number, and actively 
distrusted by a few. I doubt if any good movement for the 
betterment of the human race has ever been without these three 
concomitants : encouragement, indifference, distrust; and the 
greatest movements have enjoyed or endured all three in the 
largest degree. The object of those who favour the movement is 
by persuasion and explanation to transfer some of those who form 
class 2 to elass 1: and some from class 3 either to class 1 or 2; 
that is, to change them from being outspoken adversaries into 
supporters, even though they may have to pass on the way into 
the large, grey crowd of Englishmen whose demeanour toward 
eugenics will then take the form of shrugging the shoulder, and, 
perhaps, of holding the tongue. Some, however, we may hope, 
will skip actively over class 2 and swell the ranks of class 1. 

Now class 3, if I am not mistaken, is composed largely of 
people who are genuinely alarmed at eugenics, and believe that 
it is characterised by an irreverent disposition to talk openly and 
crudely of things hitherto treated as sacred, and to advocate 
rather mechanical remedies for troubles mainly spiritual. Many of 
these critics are religious people. On the other hand, the eugenists 
are inclined to despair of the religious folk as being inclined not 
to leave well alone but ill alone : that is, they charge them with 
acquiescing in @ very serious and appalling state of things brought 
about largely by reticence and mistimed prudery, and refusing 
to see that the one course to pursue when reticence has failed 
is to speak; and they are further inclined to hold that this 
mistaken view is encouraged by religion itself. 

Such, roughly speaking, seem to be the feelings of two groups. 
We ought to be desirous of helping to a better mutual under- 
standing, and I will attempt to indicate lines of thought which 
may forward this object by noticing first what the foundation 
principle of eugenics is. One of Bishop Westcott’s pregnant 
sayings was that all controversy concerns details. If so, the 
deeper we go the better chance there is of reaching the point 
where controversy dies away. 
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Eugenics, then, is concerned with racial development, and 
deals with the past in a scientific way; that is, as hoping to 
extract from it lessons for the future. It occupies itself with 
generations yet unborn. Now, if that were all, it might be called 
a form of patriotism; and if we could go no further than that 
statement, we should have reached a point fairly free from con- 
troversy. But we can go further. If I had said that the genera- 
tions yet unborn meant exclusively the English stock, or even 
British stock, I think the definition would have been demurred 
to on the ground of narrowness. In other words, we have become 
cosmopolitan in our aims of bettering human life : but let us see 
what that means. Instead of our ground principle being simply 
patriotism, we must restate it as follows: Eugenics is a move- 
ment for emphasising certain aspects of the preciousness of 
human life. It has definite practical aims connected with, but 
not at all limited by, problems of sex. The reason why it has 
so far dealt mainly with those problems is that they seem to have 
been either neglected or misunderstood. But the important fact 
is that the ground principle of eugenics is a deepened sense of 
the value of human life. But this sense is a direct outcome of 
Christianity. No one has ever contributed to the deepening of 
that sense in any way comparable to that which was the work 
of Christ. I doubt if this will be disputed : but we must notice 
that Christianity teaches the infinite value of human life, not 
because healthy men make good soldiers, but because men are 
spiritual beings and have immortal souls. Whatever a eugenist 


might verbally deny, I hold that he virtually accepts that doc- © 


trine, else he would not be concerned with future generations 
of men not British ; whereas at present he is quite ready to join 
an international conference and tell foreigners what he has learnt 
at home. This is a really striking fact in human history. 
Does, then, eugenics do, or try to do, anything more than 
sensible Christians are trying to do? Perhaps not more than 
sensible Chrisfians : but then, some Christians are not sensible, 
and even if they were, they would be none the worse for using 
some better long-distance glasses than they have used hitherto. 
The eugenist recognises that a sound idea of the preciousness of 
human life must operate in the biological sphere-~a region where 
many good Christians are not quite at home. He is an inter- 
preter of the spiritual or abstract in terms of the concrete : often 
without knowing exactly what he is about: forgetting, or never 
having grasped, what his spiritual starting-point is. Or he may 
have refused to recognise it because he has heard it advocated 
by men whom he cannot whole-heartedly respect. It may be that 
some cleric of the condescending school, stiff-collared and stiff- 
necked, has tried to commend the principles to him in words 
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which he does not understand himself, and which he contradicts 
daily in his own life. Such things have happened, and have not 
helped to bridge the gulf, but to widen it. Moreover, the eugenist 
ought to be welcomed by the religious trainer of the young, since 
he can show him how vigorously Science corroborates the true 






































| that 
| Con. principles of child-training. But I think a Christian educator 
nera- can hardly be expected to give this welcome to biology unless it 
even comes as an addendum to something deeper and more personal. 
urred This point requires some amplification. 
come By the word Christian I mean a man who really believes that 
S 86 at a certain period the Deity gave to mankind a revelation of 
nply truth and a power to live in it which they could not otherwise 
Ove- have gained. For such a man really holding that belief, it is 
3 of inconceivable that there can be any higher aim in education than 
but the implanting in a vital fashion, as a living and growing thing, 
has that Truth which he has himself received : especially as he knows 
ave it was given in order that it should be passed on, and. because he 
fact feels that there is in it a self-propagating power if the early 
of planting is done according to nature. In other words, truths 
of about man’s relation to God must obviously take precedence of 
of all truths which only deal with man’s relation to his fellow-men 
rk or his care of his own body. That is to say, they take precedence 
ice not only because they were specially revealed, but because they 
ot underlie the others and make it possible for them to be learnt and 
re practised. Of course, there are some who hold that this depend- 
ist ence of morality upon religion is absurdly overstated. But I 
c- am not anxious to dispute the matter now : my object is to show 
as clearly what is the deepest of all the presuppositions in a Chris- 
in tian’s mind in order that everyone may understand how he must 
it approach all questions of moral education. Unless he is a sham 
he must be unshakably convinced that true thoughts about God, 
n planted deeply enough in a child’s mind and interpreted by every 
n moral problem that arises as time goes on, and by every lapse 






from the ideal of which the child may be guilty, do really settle 
the whole question of character-training; with a few common- 
sense precautions, there remains very little else that requires to 
be done. If anyone thinks such a view irrational or unintelli- 
gible he is welcome to. I don’t ask him to accept it, but to 
show consideration for it, because it is utterly impossible other- 
wise to work with him, and the eugenist and the Christian are 
really so near together that there should be no difficulty about 
co-operation between them. The first truth for the scientific 
eugenist is the second truth in the Christian series; it is the 
unspeakable value of human life; the eugenist starts with it, 
the Christian treats it as a corollary of something deeper and 
more mystic which the eugenist may or may not understand. 
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Is there anything in this difference as to fundamentals whieh 
ought to prevent unity, even cordial unity of action and common 
purpose? I see nothing that need prevent unity, but there are 
many things that do, and one of them undoubtedly is a certain 
inability on the part of religious people to recognise the plain, 
practical outcome of their religious principles in ordinary life. 
If human life is so precious, as they are bound to believe it is, 
how is it they acquiesce so readily in its wreckage, and look 
askance at others who are labouring to pilot the vessels into 
harbour without dashing them on to hidden reefs? 

That is one hindrance ; here is another on the other side. If 
a eugenist has never made clear to himself why he estimates 
human life so highly, and yet makes his estimate a,foundation of 
all his aims and endeavours, he is in some danger of forgetting 
that to a Christian all subjects connected with sex must be 
approached with reverence as sacred ground : not only becaus¢é 
there are in his mind certain deep convictions about every man 
being endowed by his Creator with something of creative power 


shown in fatherhood, but also because if he has any experience 


of young boys he knows that if the sense of reverence in them 
is violated immeasurable harm is done, and that there is no 
subject in which a young boy demands. reverence more urgently 
than in matters of sex. Now, when these are the man’s convie- 
tions, imagine what must be his feeling when he hears some 
advocates of eugenist principles irisisting on what is called a 
progressive programme in the dim twilight of the most personal, 
most mysterious region of our wonderful human nature ; or when 
he reads some of the coarse, naked utterances which have beet 
penned—mostly on the other side of the Atlantic—showing an 
incredible disregard for all that is meant by tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling, as well as for great and ancient traditions 
interwoven with all that is best and most stable and most living 
among earth’s foremost peoples; if this, I say, has been his 
experience, he could only express himself in the words used once 
by a cricketer who was voyaging in a steamship with ten others 
to Australia several years ago. His companion in the cabin had 


ordered a bath, and in the morning the steward brought it in. 


and poured out the cold water. Our friend, who was not a 
eugenist, but for cleanness trusted entirely to unassisted skin 
action, hearing the noise, protruded his head from his berth and 
asked ‘ Whatever is that?’ and on being told it was a bath, said 
“Ugh! take it away ; it makes me shudder.’ 

Hence there have been barriers built on both sides by those 
who have had what may be called unfortunate experiences. But 
I wish to notice a misgiving felt by many eugénists about the 
effect, not of folly or extravagance in the professors of religion, 
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but about its own inevitable influence. It anes be noted that 
Iam trying to explain the attitude of thorough-going representa- 
tives of both groups. Well, is it not the fact that the more 
thorough-going a Christian is in his loyalty to the teaching of his 
Master, the more unworldly he must be, and if he is unworldly, 
how can he be patriotic? How can he concern himself in any 
yigorous or persevering fashion with difficult mundane problems? 
Have not his efforts in the past been always deyoted solely to 
spreading the kndwledge of what he believes to be the truth, 
and leaving it to work its own effect on outward conditions? 
Doubtless there have been many even of the ministers of religion 
who have done good work in social matters, but are they not 
decried by their more spiritually-minded brethren, and, if so, 


" jg there any hope of eugenists securing these latter as allies? 


These questions go deep into a quagmire of controversy which 
discusses the complex riddle of the relation between principles 


and practice, between meditation and action, faith and works, 


labour and prayer, and so forth. I cannot go far into the 
obscurity , but perhaps it will tend to allay some anxieties if I 
inention the change which has come about in the ideas of reli- 
gious people as to the claims of this world and the next. 
Historically there would be much of interest to say in regard to 
the tone of feeling down to quite recent times; but I will only 
refer to one incident often mentioned by Mr. Gladstone. By a 
rare chance the well-known statesman Lord Melbourne once 
heard a plain, modern sort of sermon dealing with present-day 
problems in a practical fashion. His lordship on the conclusion 
of the service was heard, as he was pulling on his gloves in the 
porch, denouncing the sermon as follows (with suitable modifi- 
cations) : ‘ Hang it all! did ye ever hear such a thing? I believe 
in religion and all that, and want to hear a man preach about 
such things, but when you are talked to about matters of ordinary 
life—bless me! what next?’ Such a comment would never be 
heard nowadays. Christians—Englishmen at any rate—have 
lately come to see that the Founder of their Faith not only 
planted new ideas in men’s minds about their relation to God, 
and immensely strengthened the vitality of old ones, but He also 
extended His beneficent activity to so mundane a matter as 
bodily health; how, then, can anyone say that Christianity has 
no concern with the environment of our fellow-men? or their 
bodily health or the health of the next generation, in so far as 
it depends on the forethought of this? Of course, as soon as this 
aspect of the matter is discovered, a danger arises of men whose 
activities ought to be mainly spiritual, becoming absorbed in the 
“serving of tables,’ but that is not our concern at present ; let 
it suffice that the example of Christ warrants us in believing 
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that we are intended to beautify and refresh and cheer the liva 
of others in this present world, not only to prepare them for thy 
next. 

Thus many indications point towards co-operation, and both 
parties would gain by it in different ways. The religiously. 
minded would gain fresh insight into the application of their 
deepest principles to practical problems : while the scientifically. 
minded would gain in an increased reverence for facts connected 


with so surpassingly wonderful a thing as the propagation of } 


human life, owing to a surer grasp of their own lofty principle, 
which I think we cannot be wrong in tracing directly to the 
influence of Christianity. 

But if the co-operation is to be completely harmonious, and 
as effective in action as it might be, there is a very interesting 
corollary to be drawn from what has been said. It is briefly this: 

In so far as we believe our fundamental principle to be true, 
we shall plant it in young minds for its own sake, not primarily 
because its outcome will be beneficial to humanity. 

The importance of this corollary is so vital that I must devote 

@ paragraph or two to explaining its drift. The deeper a principle 
is the more potent it is for good in solving practical problems; 
but it can only be applied promptly and with insight by those 
who have learnt to know it as a living truth by their experience 
since they were children. Now this knowledge only grows if the 
principle is given to the child as something sublime and self- 
evident, and needing no commendation from the requirements of 
practical life familiar to adults but outside the child’s horizon. 
It is astonishing how often this canon is ignored. The child has 
a natural affinity for a mystery, but it must be presented in @ 
form that appeals to his personal affections. Now take the 
ground principle of eugenists, the value of human life. Remember 
there are some people in England whom we classified as in 
group 1, who have a strong sense of that value. There is 
a vast number who have it not. How is this? Why is class 2 
so large? The answer is fairly clear. It consists of people who 
in their childhood did not imbibe the principle as a principle 
to which an easy and decisive primacy of position belonged for 
its own sake, but either they heard nothing about it at all, or 
it came to them later as something subordinate to a certain 
practical need : the need of keeping the Empire going or buttress- 
ing up our commercial position against powerful competitors. 
But we cannot plant a principle which is to be the foundation 
of a policy by merely insisting that the policy without the 
principle cannot last. The principle must be self-evident and 
need no argument, or else it must be a corollary of some deeper 
one which commends itself to any healthy young mind. 
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Here we can clearly see the immense advantage which the 
teacher enjoys when he finds that he has to do with a child in 
whom there has been firmly and effectively planted the idea of 
the Fatherhood of a Personal God. He can then presuppose in 
the child a readiness to see the preciousness of human life, and 
to shape his own conduct in conformity with that doctrine. I 
could say a great deal to show the appalling difficulty of planting 
that doctrine in any child’s mind so that it will live and grow 
and bear abundant fruit, unless his view of life is already 
dominated and quickened by embryonic personal religion; but 
that is not my concern just now : I want here to appeal to those 
who on the whole agree with this statement and admit the 
necessary priority of religion, to take a further step and realise 
the plain need of the religion being taught, not because it will 
save England—though it will—not because it might make this 
world a paradise—though it might—but because it is what it is, 
the response of the human heart to a divine appeal. As soon as 
we see plainly that there is truth in that definition of religion, 
there ought to be no hesitation whatever in agreeing that religion 
must not be pressed on people because of its good effects on 
earth ; for that is an attempt to base something divine on some- 
thing human. 

This is the mistake, for instance, of those who advocate the 
teaching of religion as a cure for the declining birth rate; the 
feebleness of the appeal being apparent as soon as an objector 
answers ‘ You assume that a declining birth rate is an evil: I 
doubt your assumption.’ If, on the other hand, a eugenist or 
biologist tells me that he sees no evidence of there having been 
at any time a divine appeal to mankind, then what I am now 
saying has, of course, no message for him. I am not saying he 
is wrong but that, if he wants the next generation to be 
eugenically-minded, he must cast about for some way of making 
the doctrine of the value of human life a firm foundation for that 
which has to be built upon it—viz. eugenics, and perhaps he 
may agree with a lady who, though far from being ecclesiastically 
disposed, lately said that the only way of making head against 
our social disorders would be for the Government to subsidise 
every single religious denomination, that the principles of religion 
might be taught to the children by those who accept them. In 
a somewhat similar spirit Japanese inquirers come wandering 
over to Europe in quest of a set of religious principles which will 
play the part in their national training of Shintoism and revive 
or sustain the Bushido. But observe the cart before the horse; 
the clamouring for the fruit before the seed is sown. If you set 
about hunting for a religion in order to secure military efficiency 
you are in danger of losing both. 
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But it is easy to misunderstand. This paper is not a ple 
for the truth of Christianity but an attempt to show the relation 
to each other of scientific faith and religious faith : and the poggi. 
bility of their working together in perfect concord and with 
mutual respect in a movement concerned with the highest of 
all earthly aspirations, the bettering of the average standard of 
human life; the raising of the highest thing we know of in the 
created universe. I am afraid the reader is hoping for something 
more practical than I have yet attempted to say; but there ig 
one remark to be made before the practical suggestion with 
which I will bring this inquiry to a close. 

While we recognise the caution that is necessary in the view 
we take of religion as a social force, let us not be blind to the 
plain teaching of facts. It may be, and I feel sure it is, a mistake 
to try to make our children religious merely because, if we succeed, 
our own environments and theirs will be healthier and happier; 
but yet what a wonderful support it ought to be to our faith 
to see as clearly as most eugenists do, that the trustful surrender 
of ourselves to the highest mystery of which we can form any 
conception is the one hope for humanity, because, as soon as 
we begin to try to do this, there dawns upon the mind a new 
hope; and the outcome of that hope is the charity about which 
there is no disagreement. It is only another word for the 
eugenist’s estimate of the value of human life, and for many 
centuries the deepest minds have recognised that the chrono- 
logical order of the birth of new ideas is faith, hope, and charity : 
not charity, hope, and faith; and yet that the greatest stimulus {| 
to faith and the longing for it is the perception of the royal beauty 
of the hope and charity which spring from it with rapid growth 
and vital vigour. For instance, to-day, when we are appalled 
by the complexity and range of our social disorders, the woeful 
piteousness of the wreckage and havoc in young lives all around 
us, yet after all this very desolation is, and always has been, 
the most powerful of all possible teachers of truth. If faith 
in an unseen principle is the beginning of all healing, then at 
least let us understand that our troubles are an evidence of truth : 
they are forcing English people to do what they loathe—that is, 
think: they are gradually training us to the grandest of all 
practical perceptions—namely, that if disloyalty to a common 
faith has been the real cause of so gigantic mischief, then the 
return to our faith must be fraught with an almost infinite 
hope. If the ignoring of a principle can work so potently, how 
vast must be the power of obedience to it. ‘Turn ye to the 
stronghold, ye prisoners of hope.’ 

But this change cannot take place in a day; and while we 
are conferring together time flies. If what I conceive to bé 
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possible comes to pass, there will be a saving revival of home- 
life in England, and of home training; but meantime we have 
to deal with innumerable young lives which have been in this 
respect stunted and starved. What is to be done with the 
thousands of children who have never learnt what love, obedi- 
ence, and law mean from their life at home? There is no doubt 
about the answer. Maimed and marred though our efforts may 
be, we cannot be wrong in trying to play the part of foster- 
parents; and huge though the sum total of our failures may 
very likely be, we must. not doubt that every worker who tries 
to quicken the lives of young people by inspiring them with 
the touch of love is doing his utmost to spread a great truth. 
I mean that ultimately everything depends on our community 
listening again, with feelings of awe and wonder, to Nature’s 
still, small voice. She tells us in tones now of menace and 
heartrending appeal, now of the gentlest persuasion, that truths 
planted in the earliest years of life are the truths that live and 
bear fruit, and that the planter is the parent, whose responsibility 
cannot be given to another without loss. It may be, in short, 
the truest eugenics to revive in every class of society the mean- 
ing of home, as the place where the seeds of physical, moral, 


and spiritual life are sown. 
E. LyTTELToN. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
WOMAN AND POET 


BEsIpE the giant Victorians, Browning and Tennyson, them 
stands a woman who, like them, is ranked among the greater 
English poets; a woman who, as they did, set great thoughts 
in great verse; a woman of the ‘large utterance’ belonging to 
the Olympians; one who possessed in heaped-up measure that 
vitality and verve, that fervid humanity, that keen realisation of 
the divine, with that inspiration which has rightly been described 
as august. 

The poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning is classed, and 
inevitably classed, with that of these men, not merely because 
she won her bays about the same time that they were winning 
theirs—one of them slowly enough—but on account of the mass 
and impact of her verse, which makes it impossible to rank her, 
even in the very forefront, with any of the women singers who 
had sung or were singing in England in early or mid-Victorian 
days. Nor can she be classed even with the women of richer 
and fuller music than those, women who have sung or who 
are singing among us now. Yet the greatness of her work is 
not sexless: her womanhood beats through it like a pulse. It 
is womanhood, not femininity, still less feminism. Therefore, it 
seems meet to call her, as she called her Italian sister, Laura 
Savio, Woman and Poet. 

Mrs. Browning could have done otherwise in the way of 
expression than in the writing of verse : as a matter of fact, she 
did write prose, and good prose too; but poetry she must have 
written, for the compulsion was on her, the compulsion that is 
laid upon those poets of whom we say that they are born, not 
made. 

Her early life was that of the ‘ golden childhood’ which is 
among the fairest and sweetest of gifts for strength in years 
to come, and for that memory which to many is, we are thankful 
to know, not ‘a sorrow’s crown of sorrow’ in days of change 
and trouble, but indeed a light behind ‘clouds of glory.’ Un- 
happily such was not consciously the case with Miss Barrett. 
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This childhood of hers was none the less natural and wholesome 
for her mental travellings in the realms of old, instanced by 
the fact that, on her ninth birthday, her association with the 
number which, as our children say, she had just struck, was 
that the Greeks had spent nine years in besieging Ilium. Her 
garden, too, held a huge figure meant for Hector, cut in turf, 
with gentianella eyes, gillyflower and box nose, daffodils for 
helmet, a sword of flashing lilies, a breastplate of daisies, and 
a belt of periwinkles. The life at the beautiful home, Hope 
End, was deeply imprinted upon her heart and mind; we trace 
it through much of her poetry, generally, indeed, with the 
touch of sorrow. We like to think of her, as she paints herself 
in The Lost Bower, as one who did not care for the straight walk 
that made a bit of mischief impossible, but is drawn into the 
depths of the wood ‘by a glamour past dispute,’ and finds a 
reward for her enterprise with its wholesome little touch of 
naughtiness, the wonderful bower that is hers for this one day, 
but is never to be found again. But to her the memories of 
her childhood are bringers of sorrow, and for nothing would 
she, in the days to come, see again the ‘ Malvern Hills for 
mountains counted ’ which she had loved in days of her early 
youth. The descriptions of nature in Aurora Leigh have 
the ring of memory, not of imagination. She puts them into the 
mouth of a child who has unchildly thoughts and ways, and steeps 
them in the little girl’s bitter tears. But there are happier 
things in Hector in the Garden and The Lost Bower. 

The first cloud upon her girl-life was an accident which 
made her a captive to a couch for some time. Then there came 
family losses, the chief of which was the loss of Hope End. 
After the country freedom, and the fresh air and sea-breezes of 
Sidmouth, where some time was spent, there came the closeness 
and comparative confinement of the London life, to grow, before 
very long, into a closeness and confinement more heavy still. 
But the life was a time of production, and the country-bred 
girl adapted herself, with what seems a curious facility, to her 
new conditions, and read omnivorously, and wrote and wrote. 
In 1833 she published a translation of Prometheus Bound, with 
other poems. Her rendering of Aeschylus was condemned by 
the Athenaeum, and strongly condemned by herself. She had 
written it in eleven days. The translation of the Prometheus 
which is included in her collected works was made some twelve 
years later. The early one has a special interest from its having 
led to her writing her Seraphim. She felt that the subject of 
the Crucifixion might have been worthily set forth by such a 
pen as that of Aeschylus; and the haunting of the thought of 
this greater than the passion of Prometheus at last seemed to 
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force her to write of it as she did in a poem distingyj 
by much beauty and sublimity, from which we should 1 
like to quote more than the line ‘ His will is as a spirit wi 
my spirit.’ Miss Barrett wrote much, and in various 

It is odd to think of her as writing poems to fit the illust 

in Finden’s Tableaux of National Character, Beauty | 
Costume. One likes to linger over the pre-Victorian flavom 
title of this production, the editorship of which passed 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s hands into those of Miss Barrett’s friend, Miy 
Mitford. But long ago literary people did not seem jj 
object to be associated with this kind of thing ; Sir Walter Soi! 
for instance, printing The House of Aspen in The Keepsake, 

One of our poet’s contributions to Finden, The Romaunt jj 
the Page, has an interest for us in connexion with an old childij 
wish of hers to dress up as @ boy, and run away to be a pagelj 
Byron! The poem itself is not without beauty and suggestion, 
but the situation is an anachronism, the knight, in his disapprow 
of the lady’s disguise as a page, being really an early nineteen 
century gentleman of much propriety in his decided views as} 
what was correct for young ladies to do. 

Elizabeth lost her mother when she was about twenlj, 
Between her and her father there was a very deep and stroy 
attachment, a great sympathy being given to her by him, ani 
a great helpfulness, which her dedication to the volumes publishel 
by her in 1844 fully acknowledges. This should be remem 
bered, even though we know of the sorrowful estrangemail 
of later years, an estrangement as unreasonable as cruel. Th 
estrangement is writ in brass: let us not feel that the mor 
beautiful part of the relation between Mr. Barrett and hi 
daughter has its story writ in water. Her love for him wa 
intense, and the suffering entailed by the loss of his affection 
very deep. 

That sympathy of his, that fervid belief in her as a poet, 
must have been to her of great worth, coming, as it did, at th 
right and needed time. He seems to have been of the kind, 
however, that likes to make people happy not in their own way, 
but as it sees best: a kind that is surely with us still. Never 
theless, we remember how he gave up much of his own comfort 
in breaking up the family life that his daughter might have com- 
panionship at Torquay, when she was sent there as an invalid. 

We have said that Elizabeth was an amnivorous reader ; ani 
even if we take her account of her own reading, given in 4 
letter to Horne, with a grain of salt, there remains the fad 
that she did, all through her life, married and single, read 
more than most people have time or inclination to read. The 
chief fascination of her earlier days was Greek literature, the 
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ge which has left so large # mark on her work. She was 

ipped by the greatness of it. It is interesting to note how 
e. says that she has heard of Mr. Browning’s interest in the 
Greek dramatists. 

The terrible sorrow of her brother Edward’s death, a sorrow 
gishrined in her great De Profundis, had a most deep and lasting 
diect upon her; and there were other sorrows, too, for her to 
share; and the shades of the room of a hopeless invalid were to 
wrap her round. But these things would not absolutely account 
for the absence from her poetry of that elastic joy in life and 
external nature which is surely a gift divine, and a gift by no 
ineans confined to the whole in body and spirit. Some are 
pleased to call this natural joy of life and in life a pagan thing, 
intompatible with Christianity. ‘La Croix barre plus ou moins 
la Yue libre de la nature,’ said Sainte-Beuve ; a saying against 
which let us protest with all the might we have. It seems as if our 
poet had somewhat suffered from the infection of thought like this. 
Her view of life seems to be that, after the days of childhood, 
the earth is but a place of trial and probation, offering little to 
tempt the immortal spirit from its allegiance on high, and yet per- 
pétaally tempting and snaring. Whereas Christianity, including 
as it does all the gifts of the Supreme Giver, must have a place 
for the joy of life and the delight in beauty; and the splendid 
unison in which the needs of the flesh and the spirit are reconciled 
is assuredly to be desired. That renunciation which we value so 
deeply is the greater and the more august by reason of the 
greater and fuller power of possession. If the hand be wup- 
stretched to receive all the sovran good that it can hold, the 
more can it lay upon the altar when it curves downward with 
its gifts. As there will always be the need for readiness to 
renounce, so there must ever be the need for readiness to 
use. If the sons of God shouted for joy when the universe was 
made, should we not also rejoice in its splendour and its beauty, 
and in its mystery, too? 

Wordsworth, of the wholesome heart, speaks of the deep 
power of joy. Not to religion, but to the narrowing of the view 
of it, may we attribute what seems a defect in the conception 
of life possessed by Elizabeth Barrett; and the atmosphere of 
an invalid life, and the suffering that was her lot in various 
ways, did not tend to give her a free look-out. She was brought 
up in the orthodoxy of a Nonconformist communion, and though 
her wings carried her into freer regions there did not come to 
her until her later life the broadening which she tells of in a 
letter written in March 1845. Speaking of a friend who had 
joined the Plymouth Brethren, she says ‘He was always 
straiter than I, and now the difference is immense. For I think 
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the world wider than I once thought it, and I see God’s love 
broader than I once saw it.’ 

She described Chaucer with ‘his infantine Familiar clasp of 
things divine.’ This was not her own experience; she did not 
know that familiar clasp of things divine which, with that insight 
of hers, she attributes to the poet of the days of Faith. He was 
born to it. She did not obtain that freedom. But her view of 
life broadened, and, as a consequence, it must have deepened, 
Yet even after the great joy that came to her own life, and 
proved to her what life could be, the minor is still dominant in 
her poems. 

To look for anything like the joy of life we must take her 
with the children whom she loves to speak of: their joy is 4 
natural thing, and she would not have life without them. The 
children whom she actually brings into her poems are, however, 
very unchildlike. Witness the child in her Vision of Poets, and 
him also in The Lay of the Brown Rosary. With these we may 
compare the little brother in Rossetti’s Sister Helen and the 
delightful boy in The Wéinter’s Tale, whom, to the present 
writer’s shame be it spoken, she most blameworthily forgot 
when, in the pages of this very Review, she spoke rather 
slightingly of Shakespeare’s children. It is Mrs. Browning's 
description of children that is beautiful. What mother but would 
recognise the lovely picture of Marian Erle’s baby? 

If we have not in her work the joy of life, and of nature, 
we have however the ardour of faith and the patience of hope, 
and these things are great, and we need to possess them. 

Mrs. Browning’s sense of the poet’s mission was a very deep 
one. It runs through her verse and finds its expression more 
particularly in A Vision of Poets, as far as her earlier work is 
concerned. Here the poet is the sufferer. He has to drink 
terrible draughts at the bidding of her who has come ‘to crown 
all poets to their worth.’ But he is to lift no cup of joy to 
those lips of his. He has the gift of the beauty of earth, and 
bears in his spirit ‘ a beauty passing the earth store.’ He believes 
that poets are ‘scorned By men they sing for, till inurned.’ 
He drinks in obedience of a chill water on which the star-rays 
quiver like javelins. He drinks of the bitter wave, World’s use; 
of the sickening water, World’s love; and the ghastly fourth 
pool with weights of shadow downcast upon it; with snakes 
gliding by, and toads crawling; while the clinging bats’ wings 
are spread in his face. This is World’s cruelty. He sees the 
vision of those who ‘ died for Beauty as martyrs do For Truth— 
the ends being scarcely two.’ Then, in a great church, he sees 
a vast company around the altar, and these are the chief poets 
of the world. Brief characteristics of each of these poets are 
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given, often with a felicitous seizure of their main qualities, 
and always in verse of wonderful dignity. With all of them we 
see the great wound where the heart should be, and the falling 
of the drops of blood. For they have given their ‘liberal hearts 
to make the harmony of the world.’ All are content with their 
suffering and all accept it, in union with that of the Chief 
Sufferer. 

It is a noble poem, and the occasional passing of hyper- 
bole into exaggeration, with now and then the running of depth 
into obscurity, cannot largely detract from its value as a great 
song of great things. Yet, with all reverence for that which 
lies so deep at the heart of things, the need of sacrifice and 
the teaching of Pain, we feel that there is a vaster truth than 
our poet tells of, and a healthier atmosphere than the poets of 
her Vision have breathed. 

This poem has been dwelt on at length because it gives that 
insistence on the poet’s mission, with the poet’s heritage of 
suffering, which seems always to have clung to Elizabeth 

Browning, and which, in fine form and in passion-deep loveli- 
ness of expression, appears in one of her latest poems, A Musical 
Instrument. Here again we have the convention of the doom of 
the poet. The poet’s temperament does mean greater capacity for 
suffering ; but surely the corollary of this must be a greater capacity 
for joy. We compare the condensation here—there is not a 
superfluous word in it—with the treatment of the subject in the 
Vision of Poets. 

Is there not a certain amount of conventionality in the assump- 
tion that the world is such an unkind being, treating not only 
its poets but its ordinary inhabitants with coldness and cruelty, 
especially if our sense of humour reminds us that we who thus 
speak are the world to those of whom we speak ? 

Mrs. Browning did not escape this—was it not in the air?— 
little as her own experience could have given her of cruelty or 
neglect or the general misery in which she steeps her poet. This 
sense of the world’s cruelty has perhaps its finest expression in 
her Confessions, where one whose life-work has been to love 
in the perfect way those who have, in return, dealt thus with 
her, says : + 

God, over my head, 
Must sweep in the wrath of His judgment-seas, 
If He shall deal with me sinning, but only indeed the same 
And no gentler than these. 


The poem itself is beautiful. There is a sweeping force in 
the metre, a rush of emotion; the lyric cry sent up, not out of 
a tumult, but from the very heart of a sorrow of the wounding 
in the house of friends. 

Vor. LXXIV—No. 437 M 
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This poet always retained her belief in Christianity, not only 
as the greatest and grandest of the ways of the speaking of God, 
but as the perfect revelation, as the living power of life temporal 
and eternal. This is the inspiration of what must count among 
her greater poems, The Dead Pan. It could not have been written 
by one unfamiliar with the old mythology of Greece, which is 
set forth with marvellous beauty and power. What a concep. 
tion is that of the old gods, perhaps shut into floating islands, 
driven to the centre by the wind that keeps them out of sight 
of shore. The intense and solemn grandeur of the description of 
each god ; the metre with its falling trochees passing along in their 
dignity and bearing with them the very heart of a lamentation ; the 
refrain that tolls in, not too frequently to bring irritation to the 
ear, but just where it is naturally received and welcomed. We 
can hear the ‘ silver clash of wings’ of the ‘ Twelve great gods of 
Plato’s vision’; we can see the eagle of the Thunderer, now 
no more in his triumph, but blind and old, as he ‘ roughs his. 
feathers in the cold.’ Gradually the note changes into the 
perfection of the bringing in of the True. The palsied mystery 
of ancient Vesta is there with the grey chin dropt on the knee. 

. . . that Greece who took your wages 

Calls the obolus outworn : 

And the hoarse, deep-throated ages 

Laugh your godships unto scorn: 

And the poets do disclaim you, 

Or grow colder if they name you— 
And Pan is dead. 


Then comes the great ‘ Calm, of old, the bark went onward ’— 
the bark whence the mariners were said to have heard the cry 
of ‘ Pan is dead,’ just as the Redeemer gave up His spirit. The 
poem is full of strength and beauty, and may be cared for even 
as we feel that there is a greater and a wider interpretation than 
our poet gave; for we may say of Spenser and Milton that they 
knew more of the mightiness of Pan, who has kindly come to 


dwell with them below. 
By your beauty, which confesses 
Some chief Beauty conquering you,— 


Yet the chief Beauty conquers by including. , 

It may seem difficult to reconcile the note of sorrow and 
resignation running through so many of the poems with the 
frequent buoyancy and even crisp fun of the letters. In speaking 
of her letters, there is no inclusion of those written to Robert 
Browning during the courtship; nor need we include those 
written after her marriage as holding any brightness not difficult 
to be accounted for. In considering, therefore, the frequent 
difference in tone between letters and poems, we have to re- 
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member that verse-form is in itself a kind of veil; at least, 
that verse need not be the direct expression of personal feeling, 
and therefore what is said in poetry can escape being taken for 
the expression of a personal experience, whereas in a letter the 
writer, as it were, speaks face to face with its recipient. At any 
rate, the letters would prove the vitality of Elizabeth Barrett’s 
being in altogether another way from its revelation in her poetry. 
In that poetry we have in art form her wide sweep of vision, 
vision far-reaching, if sometimes limited by the mist of 
tears; the selection of material to sing about; the soaring 
wing, or the swiftly gliding footstep. In the letters she 
is for the most part among us the woman full of interest, 
full of deep affection and home love, large-minded, bright, natural 
in expression. She is there revealed also as the valiant woman. 
Nothing could have been less descriptive of her than that she lay 
‘rusting in a pool of tears.’ Which of us could have been braver? 
Which of us as brave? The amount of work that she did was 
wonderful. Poem after poem, reviews, translations, as well as 
letters innumerable. Her power of abstraction was great: she 
could write on little pieces of paper, putting the work away at 
call, and resuming it at will. It is difficult to realise that it 
was thus that Aurora Leigh was written. 

It cannot possibly be granted that, as it has been ungener- 
ously said, Elizabeth Barrett was a malade imaginaire. Her 
illness was a very real thing; illness upon illness indeed it was, 
from the injury to her spine as a young girl to the illness which 
left behind it the delicacy of the lungs which at last developed 
into the disease that killed her. The anguish of bereavement 
also wrought havoc on one so fragile, and as sensitive as fragile, 
and it is quite fair to suppose that the usual treatment of an 
invalid at that time was hardly conducive to the strengthening 
of a feeble frame. Such a complete change has come over our 
way of treating invalids that it is difficult to realise the window 
at Torquay once or twice open for an inch, or the darkening 
of rooms where we desire to admit light as well as air. But 
even her invalid imprisonment was much exaggerated. In 1844 
she tells Horne, who had been guilty of this exaggeration in 
what he had said of her in the New Spirit of the Age, ‘I have 
not been shut up in the dark by any manner of means.’ She 
enjoys the joke of a barrister who said to her brother that, by 
the way, he supposed his sister was dead. ‘Dead? Dead?’ was 
the astonished reply. ‘Why, yes. After Mr. Horne’s account 
of her being sealed up hermetically in the dark for so many 
years, one can only calculate upon her being dead by this time.’ 

There are certain compensations in the life of an invalid, 
of which Miss Barrett availed herself to the very fullest extent. 
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tion 1 

There is the plenitude of time in which to think out great whicl 
thoughts, or to digest mental food. There is the absence of the thing 
burden of conventions, so necessary in customary social life ; there and | 
is also the freedom from ordinary home duties which to some, too ¢ 
at least, may have barred the way to literary success. There is assul 
the possibility of choosing among proffered visits, without a vital 
reasonable fear of offending. Her 
What a hold she had upon life! She lived as few have lived that 















who have had the weight to carry that was laid upon her, and and 
which she bore not merely with patience and resignation but coulc 
with vigour and power. She flung herself into her work—it was in pl 
work to her, not a graceful relaxation ; and yet all the time she I 
never failed in tenderness and the high courtesies of affection com: 
in her home and with her many correspondents. She said that I 
all the life and strength that were in her had passed into her bett 
poetry, but this was not the case. Song was not the only channel The 
in which the waters of her soul were flowing, though it was to later 
her, she said, the pou sto, not to move the world, but to live enot 
onin. ‘ Which is hardest?’ she asks in The Book of the Poets, 1 
‘ self-renunciation and the sackcloth and the cave, or grief- whi 
‘renunciation, and the working on, on, under the stripe?’ ther 
In 1839 she writes to Miss Mitford : poe! 
For my own part, I can’t understand the craving for excitement. Mine a 
is for repose. My conversion into quietism might be attained without 
much preaching ; and indeed all my favourite passages in the Holy Scrip- ogy 
tures are those which express and promise peace, such as ‘ The Lord of peace thei 
Himself give you peace always and by all means’; and ‘ He giveth His of « 
beloved sleep,’—all such passages. They strike upon the disquieted earth tha 
with such a foreignness of heavenly music. Surely the ‘variety,’ the dre: 
change, is to be unexcited, to find a silence and a calm in the midst of ligt 
thoughts and feelings given to be too turbulent. 
This is given us in poetic form in The Sleep, which for many a 
of us is inseparably associated with the funeral in the Abbey on ‘48 
the last day of 1889. om 
That she had this longing for quiet makes her merit all the na 
more in her grappling with life and work; in wrestling a fall a 
and winning despite of such odds. Hers was the unconquerable lai 
spirit. We have had others of that ilk: Stevenson, who, it was bel 
said, wore his crown of thorns as a garland ; and Henley, too. f 
Miss Barrett had compensations, which she would have “ 
generously counted as such: family love, comfort, attention, ' 
many friends, the being in touch with those connected with the rs 
world of letters, and the knowledge that her poetry had come = 


home to so many. Still, we must see that her life was for a 
long time narrowed. This narrowing brought with it no tempta- 
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tion to be content with littlenesses and pettinesses, those things 
which easily pass into meannesses. Far from her, also, was any- 
thing like querulousness or irritability. Her nature was too fine, 
and her will-power too large, and her interest in great things 
too deep to allow of this deterioration of mind and soul; and 
assuredly she was helped here, as well as otherwhere, by her 
vital belief and ardent faith in that which is ‘ beyond these voices.’ 
Her gift of song knew the ‘gathered intensity’ of the torrent 
that is bound between rocks, pent into a bed of depth unmeasured, 
and gaining within those bounds such a force as, dispersed, it 
could not have known. The walls of her room could not keep her 
in prison, nor its closed window cage in her undaunted soul. 

Probably no part of Mrs. Browning’s work has so closely 
come home to our bosoms as the Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

If her other sonnets are to be compared with these they had 
better be read first in order. They are on a very different plane. 
Their titles have a stiff sort of resemblance to Wordsworth’s 
later ones. Cheerfulness taught by Reason is a heading ponderous 
enough. 

When we go to the third volume of the collected Works—that 
which contains these sonnets—we find immediately preceding 
them, and themselves preceded by Catarina to Camoens, the 
poem from which, as we know, came the finding of the title from 
the Portuguese, half a dozen poems unprefaced by any words 
proclaiming them a group or a sequence. All these six are as 
surely the outcome of the courtship as are the great sonnets 
themselves. Here we have the like expression of the hesitancy 
of one who had long been a spirit in prison to obey the call 
that bids her stand out free in the light of such a day as only 
dreams—no, not even dreams—could have shown her; a day 
lighted by the sun of her earthly Paradise. 

The Sonnets from the Portuguese very narrowly escaped 
destruction before they were seen by the inspirer of them; for 
some words of Browning’s led his wife, in the early days of their 
marriage, to fear that this was a kind of expression which he did 
not care for. It was well that she did not act upon her impulse to 
burn them. 

Here we have sublime expression of sublime emotion, under- 
lain, as the highest expression must be, by that reserve which 
belongs to the chastity of the soul as well as to the perfection 
of the artist. They are well known as a great tribute 
to a great love; a tribute paid in song that has in it ineffable 
strength as well as ineffable sweetness. At first the singer cannot 
dare to believe that such glory could indeed be hers, for her 
humility is deep. She has the sense of unworthiness, the lack 
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of all that attracts externally, the being worn with years and 
with sorrow. This was the woman of whom it was said that 
she had every gift except the gift of beauty ; and to what woman 
can the missing or the loss of that gift be without pain? 
Browning knew her better than she did herself. To him, and 
always, she was the divine treasure of his life, ‘a wonder and 
a wild desire.” He read her soul as none else could do, and 
what she gave him, as well as what he gave her, was of priceless 
worth. The first time that ever he saw her, after delay and 
hesitation on her part, hopelessly crippled as he believed her to 
be, he asked her to be his wife ; and refusal persisted in for long 
made no difference to him. Her unselfishness (years afterwards 
an intimate friend of Browning’s described her as the most 
unselfish person he had ever known), as well as the fact of her 
more than delicate health, delayed the betrothal. But the 
marriage was to be, and these lovers were to belong to each other 
outwardly, as they had for some time belonged wholly and 
entirely. The story is now a part of English literary history, 
and in its fulness should be read in Mrs. Browning’s own words, 
in her letter to Mrs. Martin, dated October 1846, and written 
from Pisa.’ 

Seven only of the Sonnets from the Portuguese have the 
Petrarchan form, keeping the octave and sestet separate. In 
IV, after the full pause of the remonstrant, 


.... and canst thou think and bear 
To let thy music drop here unaware 
In folds of golden fulness at my door? 


the sestet cries softly : 
Look up and see the casement broken in. 


In VIII the octave enfolds the question, the sestet the answer. 
In XIII the sestet gathers up the beauty of love assertive 
by silence, after the octave that has sung of the powerless- 
ness of speech. The sestet in XVI carries on the octave 
thought by a simile. In XXVII the octave rolls forth wave upon 
wave of gladness, and the sestet has the high ninth-wave-roll 
of splendid joy. In XXXV the sestet gives the full response to 
the octave’s expression of trembling awe in the exchange of the 
old known for the new unknown. 

Usually the octave, in the sonnets, rolls on into the sestet, 
when we have a pause, partial or complete. This pause occurs 
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most frequently after the fourth syllable. In XXIII after the 


fifth 
. Then my soul, instead 


Of dreams of death, resumes life’s lower range. 


In XLIII the sestet sounds the solemn note of the eternal 


consecration : 


and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


What of the publication of the love-letters of Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning? 

There are those who feel that, in the face of the wonderful 
worth to the world of possessing such a record of perfect love, 
they should not have been withheld, once their writers had 
passed beyond the possibility of being hurt by the publicity given 
to their most sacred of sacrednesses. Others have felt, and felt 
as deeply, that there are things which the world has no right 
to claim, or even to expect. There are mysteries whose heart, 
they say, there shoudd not be any attempt to pluck out; there 
is the hidden manna not to be shared with each and every ; there 
is the writing on the white stone for none to read but he only 
for whom it is written; there is the beauty of the spring shut 
up, the fountain sealed, which is not for the eyes of all who are 
passing by. These things, they say, are of the arcana into which 
no stranger’s foot may come; they are things indeed on which 
no stranger’s eyes should look. 

Was it not enough, we may ask, to have the possession of 
the Sonnets from the Portuguese, where the chaste and glorious 
passion is revealed in its sublimity? Have not they who think 
thus a right to quote Mrs. Browning’s own words, showing 
what she thought of these things? 

My letters! all dead paper, mute and white! 

And yet they seem alive and quivering 

Against my tremulous hands which loose the string 
And let them drop down on my knee to-night. 

This said,—he wished to have me in his sight 
Once, as a friend: this fixed a day in spring 

To come and touch my hand. . . a simple thing, 
Yet I wept for it!—this, . . . the paper’s light. . 
Said, Dear, I love thee; and I sank and quailed 
As if God’s future thundered on my past. 

This said, I am thine—and so its ink has paled 
With lying at my heart that beat too fast. 

And this. . . O Love, thy words have ill availed 
If, what this said, I dared repeat at last !—Sonnet xxviii. 


Have we not cause to be thankful that a more perfect ex- 
pression still than even the sonnets has been kept from us? In 
his letter to Miss Haworth, written not a month after the 
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parting, Browning says of that last night ‘ Then came what my 

heart will keep till I see her again and longer—the most perfegt 
expression of her love to me within my whole knowledge of her, 
Of the recent sale of the autograph love-letters one does not cam 
to write. 

The criticism of our poet’s rime-system was early made, and 
is still afield. That it was really a system with her, and not 
the product of carelessness, we have her own word for believing, 
She thought that double rimes, feminine rimes as we call them, 
were employed far less in serious poetry than the language would 
admit of; and believed that the use of them would add another 
string to the lyre of our Terpander. As there were so few perfect 
ones, the use of imperfect double rimes might fairly be allowed. 
With reference specially to the rimes in The Dead Pan, she says 
that she has chosen them, selected them on principle, and with the 
determinate purpose of doing her best. She encloses to Horne, 
to whom she is writing, a letter from Browning written to a 
friend who had lent him the manuscript of the poem in question, 
in which approbation is expressed of what She calls her rhymato- 
logy, with a figure used to illustrate it, which has charmed her 
with its beauty. . 

Mrs. Browning used not only imperfect rimes but assonances : 
such as tyrants, silence; and imperfect assonances: such as 
marvel, travail; glossy, closely; door were, warder; just sounds 
with some affinity with each other. May it be said that in some 
places at least it may be a question whether the ‘ sonances’ 
hurt the ear any more than in the old ballads it is hurt by the 
imperfection of the end-line music; and that elsewhere the rush 
of wings is so heard and felt that criticism has to be silent? 

Though she thus defended her ‘ rhymatology,’ it is interesting 
to notice that she did, later on, revise her rimes. This will easily 
be seen by a comparison between the early version of The Cry 
of the Children and the later one. Note especially how the rime 
of tyrants with silence has been changed to that of heaper with 
deeper, thus not leaving the irritation of an imperfect rime at 
the close of the poem. How specially irritating a false rime can 
be at the close of the music one knows well. The present writer 
is no doubt not alone in the devout wish that Browning had not 
ended the lovely Home Thoughts from Abroad by riming Africa 
with the close a sounds that run all through the poem. He was 
seldom guilty of a false rime, though he made so many grotesque 
and even forced ones. 

Aurora Leigh, which Mrs. Browning probably considered her 
greatest work, was the product of several years, though, towards 
the end, it was rapidly written. On its appearance it was hailed 
with acclamation, and its author was felt to have reached a higher 
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height than even before. ‘I had no idea that anyone in this 
age was capable of such poetry. I am half drunk with it.’ Thus 
said Landor, and he has not been alone in realising the intoxica- 
tion of its beauty. It is difficult for some of us to criticise it, who 
in the time of youth felt its enchantment, its fiery force, its loveli- 
nesses, and missed the feeling of its defects. 

The poem is full of nobility of thought, splendour of diction, 
and unforgettable description. Quotation after quotation might 
be chosen, and yet there would remain a mass of infinite riches. 
Yet, though for its poetry and all that poetry means it is great, 
as a whole it can scarcely content us. Although the story is not 
a mere thread to hang thoughts and theories upon, some of us 
would perhaps be not unwilling to do away with it, or at any 
rate with some of its incidents. Certainly we would gladly 
part with the creations whom the poet’s fancy took for denizens 
of a world of which she was ignorant. The repulsive vul- 
garities of her (St. James’s) upper-class people and the equally 
repulsive description of the people whom she took for inhabitants 
of St. Giles’s would leave us nothing to lament in their absence. 
The beauty of her thought and the grandeur of her blank verse— 
for she plays nobly on that noble ten-stringed instrument— 
command our joyful and reverent admiration, and for all that 
she gives us in this coin we are indeed grateful. But it seems 
to us that in this poem specially we have to lament what we 
must confess to be evident, the lack of that fine perception of 
judgment which we are apt to call taste; or perhaps rather the 
possession of so perfect a feeling that unconsciously it is set in 
the seat of judgment. 

One piece of description of an English landscape put into 
the mouth of Aurora, who, for once at least, is happy as a child, 
may find place here : 

the skies, the clouds, the fields, 
The happy violets hiding from the roads 
The primroses run down to, carrying gold ; 
The tangled hedgerows, where the cows push out 
Impatient horns and tolerant churning mouths 
’Twixt dripping ash-boughs,—hedgerows all alive 
With birds and gnats and large white butterflies 
Which look as if the May-flower had caught life 
And palpitated forth upon the wind ; 
Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist, 
Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills: 
And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 
And cottage-chimneys smoking from the woods, 
And cottage-gardens smelling everywhere, 
Confused with smell of orchards. . . 


And ankle-deep in English grass I leaped 
And clapped my hands, and called all very fair. 
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And this of the work of the artist, which is what her husband 
might have said, and must have felt : 


he holds that, paint a body well, 
You paint a soul by implication, like 
The grand first Master. 


‘Grateful Florence ’ has praised her as the linker of Italy to 
England by the golden ring of her verse: her husband hoped 
that his Ring and the Book might also prove a link-ring to lie 
outside hers. Her passion for Italy was intense. Of classic Italy 
she writes in Casa Guidi Windows : 


For still I have heard thee crying through my life, 
Thou piercing silence of ecstatic graves 
Men call that name. 


And a voice cried through her life, the voice, as she believed, of 
a land struggling for her freedom, in a struggle to be long con- 
tinued, a land to be flattered with hope and to find that hope 
vain ; a land to trust to a Deliverer and to find her trust betrayed. 
All this as the poet watches from the windows of Casa Guidi. 
And later on, in the Poems before Congress, we have the same 
passion of sympathy, the same vivid scorn for such as have 
failed to help the nation in her throes of freedom. She cannot 
imagine the possibility of another way of thinking of the move- 
ment ; a way not necessarily mean or unjust. 

Her faith in Napoleon the Third as Italy’s deliverer was, we 
know, marvellous. Even after Villafranca she believed that he 
had done all he possibly could. She was able even to forgive him 
the annexation of Savoy and Nice. She paid a great price in 

, physical suffering for the excitement she went through for Italy’s 
sake, but one feels that for what she believed to be a great cause 
she was glad to suffer. In Griffin and Minchin’s Life of Robert 
Browning a passage is quoted from a letter of hers, not included 
in the two published volumes, which says : 


Women don’t generally break their hearts on these exterior subjects, but 
I am otherwise made. Whatever small worth may be in me (among my 
innumerable weaknesses and defalcations) arises exactly from the earnest- 
ness and thoroughness of thought and feeling upon subjects which don’t 
personally touch me. December 31 (1859). 


Mrs. Browning loved Italy only less than she loved England. 
Her verse wields a scourge for her own country, because she is 
so certain that England’s duty as a nation was to take open part 
with Italy. As she puts it in her preface to Casa Guidi Windows, 
‘What I have written has simply been written because I love 
truth and justice quand méme, more than Plato and Plato’s 
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country, more than Dante and Dante’s country, more even than 
Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s country.’ 

Her Italian poems connected with the uprising of Italy 
against Austria, it may fairly be said, are not her best 
work. When she treats of great passions common to humankind, 
as in Mother and Poet, which may rank with Little Mattie and 
Only a Curl, poems which come straight out of her own mother- 
hood, she is great; and when, as in Parting Lovers, she sings 
of that freedom which has within it our greatness as men, she 
is great also. But when with her song she mingles political 
bitterness and religious insularity that is bitterer still, her wings 
droop and well-nigh trail. 

The Dance, which is not one of the best known of her poems, 
is an instance of the occasional lifted into the sphere of the 
universal. We have the Piazzone at Florence with just its 
ordinary assemblage of leisured people, noble ladies and beauti- 
ful, smiling and chatting with the friends surrounding their 
carriages with all graceful attentions. The flower girls are 
offering nosegays; roses are piled on roses by the buyer signed 
to by the movement of a finger. The French camp is there, 
and ‘the liberating nation’ mingles with the people. An 
impulse comes to the noblest lady there, and she speaks nobly 
for the rest. The French officers, at the invitation of these 
ladies, lead out, each a proud signora, to the dance, just a touch 
of emotion on his face. We can feel the silence of the people 
who stand around, and see the lips a-tremble, but not with the 
coming of a jest. The dance goes on in the solemn hush. 

And they danced there till the blue that overskied us 
Swooned with passion, though the footing seemed sedate ; 
And the mountains, heaving mighty hearts beside us, 


Sighed a rapture in a shadow, to dilate, 
And touched the holy stone where Dante sate. 


The cheer goes up from the people and there are wet eyes 
among them. There is a thrilling and beating of emotion deep 
and full. In that dance has been symbolised the meeting of 
nation with nation in brotherhood. We have in that verse been 
lifted from plain to hill, and from hill up to a mountain peak. 

The Casa Guidi Windows, in terza rima, contains fine pas- 
sages and touches of description that seem to be close to the 
core of what is described. 


All great men who foreknew 
Their heirs in Art, for Art’s sake have been glad. 


Cellini’s godlike Perseus, bronze or gold, 

(How name the metal, when the statue flings 
Its soul so in your eyes?) with brow and sword 
Superbly calm, as all opposing things, 
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Slain with the Gorgon, were no more abhorred 
Since ended ? 


. . . that dim bust of Brutus, jagged and grand, 
Where Buonarroti passionately tried 


From out the close-clenched marble to demand 
The head of Rome’s sublimest homicide. 


Here is her description of Vallombrosa : 


... O waterfalls 

And forests! sound and silence! mountains bare 
That leap up peak by peak and catch the palls 

Of purple and silver mist to rend and share 
With one another, at electric calls 

Of life in the sunbeams,—till we cannot dare 
Fix your shapes, count your number! we must think 

Your beauty and your glory helped to fill 
The cup of Milton’s soul. . . . 


It was a pity that Mrs. Browning disfigured much of this poem 
by blind prejudice against, and ignorance of, a religion which 
was not her own. Some of her verses seem to be made, partly 
at least, by these things, and they are but ignoble shapers. The 
power that shaped by far the larger part of her verse was, we 
are thankful to feel, a great one indeed. 

Mrs. Browning’s last poems are inscribed by her husband 
‘To ‘‘ grateful Florence,’ to the municipality her representative, 
and to Tommaseo its spokesman, most gratefully.’ They include 
several Italian poems, fine in their motive, simple and universal, 
such as A Forced Recruit, Mother and Poet, and Bianca among 
the Nightingales. With these is given the De Profundis, which 
seems to belong to an earlier time, the time of the death of her 
brother Edward, the giver of that pet name which was unused 
for many years and then given to Robert Browning to call her 
by. Lord Walter's Wife is a vehement protest against the 
misinterpretation of the ordinary kindness of a woman to her 
husband’s friend. The protest is couched in language so fiercely 
strong that Thackeray, to whom it was offered for the Cornhill 
Magazine, which had published two or three poems of Mrs. 
Browning’s, felt it impossible to use it. His letter of refusal and 
hers in return are admirable specimens of gracious tact on the one 
side and of a gracious temper and understanding on the other. 

These later poems show not less strongly than ever her 
passionate intensity and her sincerity, and are not without the 
ring of sadness which is so often present in her voice. The last 
poem she wrote, The North and the South, is a graceful and 
beautiful compliment to Hans Andersen, the beloved of our 
youth, and, let us hope, of our maturity as well. It was written 
at Rome in May 1861, the month before she died. On the 
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9th of June she passed from the sight of him who had been 
to her the one love supreme and perfect. Her youth came back 
in that last hour, and it was then that she spoke, and to one and 
for one only and ever, such words as never before she had set 
in speech or letter or song. 

Something has been said of the brightness of Miss Barrett’s 
letters and of the witness they bear to her possession of at least 
the sense of fun. But im her verse she is almost invariably 
intensely serious. Humour there is none. We do not find that 
beautiful gracious thing whose lips are baptised in the waters of 
charity, and whose eyes are sweet in their smiling; nor that 
brightness winged as the humming bird, which just catches up 
the fun of absurdities and grotesqueries, and shows it in the 
light of laughter good and wholesome. Satire we find, and 
sometimes at least satire that has bitterness at its core, as in 
Casa Guidi Windows, or a something that cannot be classed 8 
humour, unless we give that name to what is clumsy and even 
vulgar. An instance of this may be given in Lord Howe's 
description of 

A spacious lady, five feet ten and fat, 

Who has the devil in her (and there’s room) 

For walking to and fro upon the earth, 
Shall we say that the lack of humour is—Miltonic? 

It is always a fascination to seek a poet’s kinship. It would 
be difficult indeed to find Elizabeth Browning’s among Early 
or Mid-Victorian writers. Nor can we, as it seems, point to 
any of her predecessors to whom she can be shown to be in- 
debted in a degree greater than that in which all poets are 
indebted to those who have gone before them. The influences 
that moulded her were many and various, and her own in- 
dividuality was too strong for her ever to have run the chance 
of being classed, even by the reviewer of least insight, among 
imitators. It is true that she was accused of imitating Tenny- 
son, but not in any essential way. It was simply in her accenting 
of the -ed in passive participles and in her fondness for the adverb . 
‘very’; both of which things do not in the least necessarily imply, 
still less involve, imitation. In one or two of her later poems, 
such as Where’s Agnes? there is, as it appears to me, some token 
of her husband’s influence; but, on the other hand, she was 
strong enough to influence him who was so far from weak. 
That she did influence him in faith, in warmth of colouring, 
in his conception of motherhood, and otherwise most probably 
it is not hard to believe. 

In seeking for poetic kinship we may go astray, and far 
astray ; yet the sense of it sometimes comes to us, even flashes 
upon us, and we feel that we have found it, perhaps where we 
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should have least expected. It seems at least to be traceable 
between Elizabeth Browning and Milton. It is not, as we 
believe, any imitation on her part that gives the Miltonic ring 
audible in the Drama of Exile and elsewhere ; nor is it the natur 
of the subject which in the first-named poem she has chosep, 
It is the affinity of poets who alike have known the visiting of 
Urania the heavenly. This affinity seems to us also to exist 
between her and a poet who was but a babe when she passed 
away : different circumstances, his and hers, have rendered this 
kinship less easy to distinguish, as they have made it leg 
prominent, but there are certain things in Francis Thompson and 
in Elizabeth Barrett Browning which point to a spiritual affinity 
not of the slightest. 

Has any poet of modern times more nearly approached the 
things invisible than Francis Thompson? Has any more grandly 
and solemnly and joyously sung of that approach? In her vivid 
vision, in her depth of emotion, in her eager reach out to the things 
eternal, may it not be said that she is nearer to him than to 
any other poet? 

He had what was ungiven to Elizabeth Barrett Browning : he 
had what gives to his poetry that something unattainable other. 
wise, the possession of the Faith of our fathers. The setting of 
his verse was the fine gold that needed no alloy to make it work, so 
malleable, so elastic in its beauty and its preciousness. And it is 
not the setting only ; it is inextricably blent with his whole being, 
made part of it by a union divine: so that he has given us what 
none other than a poet of the Faith could have given. With 
her superb reach and the strength of her clasp what might not 
the poet here have written of, with this gift added to and 
interpenetrating all the glory of the other gifts so many and 
so great? 

Sublimity was a characteristic of her genius as it was of 
his, and they are alike in the high daring which in smaller souls 
would be merely audacity. 

See the invisible, that is what the mystics do, and our poet’s 
tendency was towards that which in Francis Thompson is woven 
into the very being. 

Mine eyes saw not, and I saw... 
Mine ears heard not, and I heard. 

This he tells us. She, too, saw when her eyes saw not. 
She, too, knew of the connexion of all things with each and 
every one. 

When to the new eyes of thee 
All things by immortal power, 
Near and far, 

To each other linkéd are 


That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star, 
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he has sung. Let us hear her voice as she proclaims : 


No lily-muffled hum of a summer-bee 
But finds some coupling with the spinning stars ; 


‘aceable 
as We 








‘ic ring No pebble at your foot but proves a sphere ; 

nature No chaffinch but implies the cherubim ; 

oh ° 

‘inal I . earth’s ‘etemimed with heuven, 

Fe nil And every common bush afire with God. 

passed She knew, too, how it is better to be great than glad: she 





knew that there was an ultimate and glorious meaning in pain. 
Yet we feel that she could not have told us how 


All the spines upon the thorn into curling tendrils start. 
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She tells of the triumph in which Pan is dead and Apollo is 
lost ; but it could not, as it seems to the present writer, have been 
hers to tell us how from the laurel the Crucifix may be carved. 
Perhaps some of the things that beat themselves out in his music 
may have struggled within her for utterance. 

There is a very interesting passage in a letter of Elizabeth 
Barrett’s to John Kenyon, whose translation of Schiller’s Gétter 
Griechenlands had been partly the suggestion of her The Dead 
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‘> Pan, which reads almost like a prophecy. Kenyon clearly had 
objected to her definiteness, to her naming of sacred names as she 

ing of 8 

rk go | bad done, and had said that ‘ our religion is not vital—not week- 






day enough ’ to allow of its being handled in what was not meant 
to be read within the walls of achurch. She says ‘My conviction 
is that the poetry of Christianity will one day be developed greatly 
and nobly.’ Has not Francis Thompson developed it? 

There is no need to claim for Mrs. Browning the position of a 
poet belonging to the class, below Shakespeare and Milton indeed, 
but including those whom we name as our greatest Engl'sh 
ey Her originality, her force, her strength of inspiration 

ave won for her full recognition as such. Whatever may be 
said as to her weaknesses, such weaknesses as have been touched 
on here, as it is hoped not ungraciously, still less unjustly, there 
remains after all deduction a total splendid indeed. 

A good deal of the verse which we have had since her death 
can be classed as, in part at least, the product of culture. This 
can never be said of hers, for she sang by the very law of her 
being. Her learning, as well as her literary lore, were of an 
unusually high order, and there is in her discoverable no sign 
of pedantry. Her knowledge of the earlier as well as of the 
later sources of the world’s culture is evident, but evident by its 
assimilation rather than by its display. Not to let it be seen 
was impossible because of her thorough intimacy with all that 
this meant and involved. Saturated with classical lore as she is, 
her references, allusions, quotations, all come with the natural- 
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ness of one who is using the possessions of every day, never 
irritating, but adding to the richness and fulness of her 
expression. 

Mrs. Browning always wished to be judged, not as woman- 
poet, but as poet only. We can scarcely help, however, making 
a comparison between her and writers of her sex, later ones at 
least, for we may, broadly speaking, pass over the earlier as belong- 
ing to a different sphere from hers. A far higher standard of R 
technical perfection is now aimed at, and often also attained, 
than was dreamt of before the Victorian ’forties: great work has 
been done by women-poets, and among those gone from us more 
recently than Mrs. Browning we owe deep reverence and admira- 
tion especially to Christina Rossetti for her thought and for her bh 
art. But there has been none to take the place of Mrs. Browning; 




















none of the ‘ poeticall sinewes’ which Sidney speaks of s0 : 
developed as hers, none to approach her in sheer inspiration and . 
the glory of her sending of it forth. We judge the others as Hs 
women-poets ; we judge her as a poet who was a woman. te 
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RESCUE AND RANSOM AT THE GATES 
OF INDIA 


‘My pang shall find a voice.’—Manfred. 


In every case of a great evil some hope coexists that the calling 
of public attention to such an abuse may constitute a first step 
in the requisite reform; and I have found encouragement, in 
my present endeavour, through many communications addressed 
to me during the past few weeks, seeking information as to the 
number and strength of the several Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals now at work in India, and earnestly 
inquiring as to the volume and scope of their labours. I have 
also been asked, in order that this subject might be grasped 
and understood, that mention should be made of any fairly 
formidable obstacles calculated to block that path of progress 
which ethics, right, justice, and mercy demand that we should 
pursue. 

In referring to the general prevalence of cruelty to animals 
in India, it will be well to say at once that we must not shirk 
our duty of inquiry into such wrongs and into the finding of 
remedies for them because this question presents some difficult 
phases, for some curious features must always arise where two 
civilisations meet which, though united in the view that mercy 
must be shown to all living creatures, yet differ considerably 
in their application of that principle. These differences are, 
however, not insuperable, so let us boldly determine to discover 
the nature of such hindrances to humane advance and afterwards 
do all in our power to overcome them. This will be a move 
in the right direction, though the direct method is generally 
considered dangerous in India, because it is as a rule efficient. 

Two things may be recognised at the outset. The first is 
that in all Eastern lands there is a total absence of public opinion 
and of the controlling power of thorough and prompt investiga- 
tion; and also that into few men’s daily scheme of existence 
enters an ideal of conduct and a sense of responsibility and 
justice towards the lower creation. There is, no doubt, a degree 
of personal and communal righteousness in the transaction of 
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much official business. in India, but so far animals have rarely 
been included in the sphere of such duties and interests, and 
work in their cause has never been specialised in that country, 
Another hard enemy to fight is an all-pervading apathy, difficult 
of conquest ; and all that upholders of this movement can do in 
this direction is to win more support by appeals to reason, and 
to that sense of justice which is generally to be found somewhere 
in the heart of every man and woman. 

Other complicating features consist in the constant changes 
of officials, and the strain involved by the enormous amount of 
miscellaneous work with which they are at all times encum- 
_ bered; as well as the great distances, which render any steady 

supervision by Europeans almost impossible, except in towns or 
large centres. Civilisation is apt to bring fraud in her train, and 
more particularly is this the case when the higher stages of the 
development have not yet been attained; for the standard of 
Indian police conduct is very far from reaching European ideals, 
and the prevalent corruption offers a serious drawback to moral, 
material, and political progress. 

The gravest obstruction in the road of reformation, however, 
is the erection of mighty barriers by the British officials of the 
Government of India themselves, for it is possible to find 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are sometimes preju- 
diced; and these mental habits mean limitation and blindness 
in the very direction where understanding and sympathy are 
essential, as the Indian people will never give public adherence 
to any cause unless it is unhesitatingly supported by men of 
weight and position, and are afraid to place faith in advocates 
who refuse to come out into the open. 

It is indeed within the realm of legitimate criticism to depre- 
cate the indecisive measures in regard to the prevention of 
cruelty to animals which at present obtain in India, to protest 
against the continuance of certain methods in vogue, and to 
refuse belief in the soundness of a policy of inertia dictated by 
apathy and unwillingness to raise a fresh question. 


What record of protection have we made in the annals of 
our great possessions for those frail lives which have bent as 
reeds before the adverse winds of immovable, immemorial, 
inexorable custom? 

Thirty-seven years after the establishment of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the barbarous 
and wanton acts of cruelty towards animals having greatly 
impressed some of the leading members of the European and 
Indian community, a provisional committee was formed in 
Calcutta, mainly through the exertions of the late Mr. Coles- 
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worthy Grant—a lifelong champion of the lower creation—to 
consider the desirability of establishing kindred institutions in 
that city. Accordingly, in consultation with the English Society, 
that of Calcutta was established in the year 1861, being the 
first of its kind in Asia. 

The name of Mr. Colesworthy Grant will ever be linked to 
the humane cause as the founder of this much-needed associa- 
tion; and the honoured memory of this artist, author, and pro- 
fessor of drawing requires no monument of stone or brass to 
keep it green in the hearts of all those who possess knowledge 
of his noble efforts in the cause of the animals, and of British 
prestige in the East. 

Lord Elgin, then Viceroy of India, lent the newly formed 
Society his powerful support by consenting to become its first 
patron, and the objects for the fulfilment of which it was brought 
into existence were stated as follows : 

(1) The Society is called ‘The Calcutta Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.’ 

(2) The objects of the Society are to prevent the cruel treat- 
ment of and to secure the welfare of animals throughout India. 

The Society especially endeavours to realise these objects 
within the town and suburbs of Calcutta and places adjacent 
thereto. 

* (3) The Society seeks to secure the objects it has in view 
by the following means : 

(a) By the employment of paid agents charged with the duty 
of watching, cautioning, and, if necessary, prosecuting all 
persons guilty of offence against any Acts for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals or for the prevention of glanders and farcy 
among horses in force in British India, or against any Acts in 
furtherance or extension of, or in pari materia with, such Acts 
or any of them. 

(b) By the distribution of papers and pamphlets in English 
and the various vernacular languages inculcating kindness to 
animals and furnishing useful information as to the treatment 
of domestic animals, and containing information as to the law 
with regard to cruelty to animals in force in India. 

The. number of convictions obtained by the Society in the 
first year of its existence amounted to no fewer than 506, and 
the fines imposed amounted to upwards of 1300 rupees. 

The flagrant forms of cruelty towards draught bullocks pro- 
claimed that the existing law was inadequate, and the overload- 
ing of vehicles was not covered by the Police Acts. Accord- 
ingly a Bill was introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council 
by the late Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, who was an active 
member of the Society from its foundation. This Bill, with 

nN 2 
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slight modifications, afterwards became Bengal Act I of 1869, 
Another Act, known as Act III of 1869, was passed in the 
same year, giving power to arrest offenders without a warrant. 
A new Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, known a 
Act XI of 1890, was passed by the Viceregal Council, and 
Bengal Act III of 1900 has since been added, amending Act | 
of 1869. 

Each successive annual report of this Society is a compilation 
from the perusal of which one rises with the feeling that man 
is vile indeed, and that statistics of such a nature must surely 
tend to darken the sun of his self-esteem. These records of 
daily cruelties inflicted upon draught animals, and of the suffer- 
ing caused by neglect to caged creatures in the large bird and 
animal market, form a veritable tale of horror, and the deeds to 
which their pages bear testimony are a disgrace to. humanity. 
The prosecutions have been instituted chiefly in the interests of 
starved, wounded, lame, emaciated, overladen, cruelly beaten 
buffaloes, bullocks, horses, donkeys, monkeys, dogs, and mal- 
treated fowls; while in forty-eight cases in 1911, cows were 
milked by the process of ‘ phuka,’ which causes great agony 
to the victims. The instances detected represent but an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the brutalities, of which no register exists, 
involved by this terrible practice upon animals ever sacred to 
Hindu thought. This cruel method of drawing milk is forbidden 
by a clause of Act XI of 1890, which expressly states : 


4. If any person performs upon any cow the operation called Phuka 
he shall be punished with fine, which may extend to one hundred rupees, 
or with imprisonment, which may extend to three months, or with both. 


The number of various prosecutions instituted in 1911 was 
7979, and convictions secured 7895 (the highest since 1900), 
an increase of 292 and 310 respectively on the figures for 1910; 
the number of cases warned and discharged totalled fifty, and 
those discharged for want of proof thirty-four, against seventy- 
three and twenty-nine. The total number of animals dealt with 
was 9386, against 8931, an increase of 455. Of these 4744 were 
bullocks and buffaloes, against 5620 in 1910 ; 4379 horses, against 
3281 ; 201 fowls ; sixty-two monkeys and donkeys, against thirty. 
The fines actually secured from convictions returned 27,103 
rupees, or 4262 rupees in advance of 1910. 

A small outdoor dispensary connected with the Society for 
gharry bullocks and ticca-gharry horses, where medicine and 
professional advice can be obtained without charge, does good 
work in the town; while the Pinjrapole (refuge for animals), 
situated a few miles from Calcutta, is entirely controlled by the 
members of the Jain community. The Marwari and Gujarati 
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bankers, brokers, and sowcars of that city bind themselves to 
devote a certain percentage of the profits of each business trans- 
action towards the upkeep of this establishment. It says much 
for the magnitude of these transactions that the sum that periodi- 
cally reaches the Pinjrapole as a result of them is substantial 
enough to ensure its prosperity. 

The excellent Srikrishna Gowshala Sabha (house of protection 
for cows) was formally established under a committee in this 
neighbourhood in 1905 at Lillooah by Hasanand Varma, a native 
of Baluchistan well known in Calcutta, for whom the cry from 
the dark recesses of animal misery assumes the force of a mystic 
command—a spiritual exhortation to carry on an active propa- 
gandism on their behalf, and to sow seed which may develop 
into a united movement to remedy the grievous wrongs of their 
present state. The building consists of a fairly large model 
cowshed, situated in the midst of pastures, and was designed, 
in the quaint language employed by its enthusiastic founder in 
petitions to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and fervent 
appeals through the medium of the Press, 


to protect the mammals, and notably the milch-cows, from the untold, 
indescribable, and heinous cruelties to which they are subjected by the 
milkmen and others of Calcutta. Seeing them I have been making huge 
efforts for the protection of these dumb, hapless creatures, and have become 
greatly troubled by them. I have found a place at Lillooah, about three 
miles off from Calcutta, measuring about 1200 bighas more or less, the 
cost price for the purchase of which, as also to make it suitable for the 
Protection House for the dumb creatures, viz. to have provision made for 
habitation, grazing purposes, and pasture, as also to provide for drinking 
water for these hapless dumb creatures and other incidental suitable 
arrangements, has come to about 2 lacs of rupees. 

Kine from the following different places are being brought to Calcutta 
to be slaughtered: Mathura, Brindaban, Bharatpur ; notably Brij, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Nagore, Alwar; the Rajputana, Rewadi, Ferozepur, Gurgam, 
Lahore, Amritsur, Umballa, Patiala, Jhind, Nabha, Saharanpur, Rohatak, 
Delhi ; and notably also their interior districts, Cawnpur, Prayag, Benares, 
Patna, Bhagalpur, the United Provinces, Behar, Jaganath, Cuttack, 
Khadagpur; the Orissa and Bengal Provinces, Budhware, Shukurware, 
Phihabare. 

On the 27th of March 1902 I, while strolling, witnessed a horrible scene 
of slaughter. Prior to this I followed the profession of an exchange 
broker, and with a monthly income of about Rs. 150 or 200 passed my 
days comfortably among those who were dear and near to me. But the 
heartrending scene of slaughter immediately made me to give up this 
calling as broker, and gradually I had to forsake my children and break 
my connection with household concerns, and turned my attention to find 
out means to avert the catastrophe every day befalling the dumb creatures, 
and generally to ameliorate their distressed condition. The loss of all 
family ties of affection followed suit the loss of brokerage calling. But 
leaving off all that peace and comfort of an Amin, I have become a fakir 
(mendicant) in my efforts to find out means for the protection of the helpless 
dumb creatures, and lament over my inability to cause the needful to be 
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done in this respect. Nobody pays heed to my pleadings. Being 
uneducated, mistakes are abundant in my writings. Since I have under 
taken the task of protecting the cows, and begun to devote my life in this 
pursuit, I have learned but very roughly how to read, write, and expres 
my ideas. I therefore request my readers to be kind enough to overlook the 
mistakes while going through these pages. _ 

But grief for the suffering of the dumb creatures has become an 
inseparable accident with me; I am collecting funds by raising subscrip- 
tions. By leaving the hapless cows and calves for some ten to twenty days 
in houses of different people and pleading for these dumb creatures I have 
been collecting money. The reader will imagine for himself what tortures 
I am put to for all my efforts. I cannot adequately bring home to you 
what my troubles in this respect are, but I would rather prefer giving up 
my life than give up my attempts for the protection of the kine. 

The distress of the carrying milch cows at the hands of milkmen to 
whom the trader has sold them is simply unimaginable, but an idea of 
which could be formed from the pages to follow. In Bombay I found less 
of cows and much of she-buffaloes. The milkmen there sell their young 
ones, throw them off, starve them, finally by hook or by crook kill the 
young ones of the she-buffaloes. The state of she-buffaloes there is not as 
bad as that of the cows in Calcutta. I have heard from people in Nagpur, 
Wardha, Fulgaon Arbi, that milkmen there who have their she-buffaloes 
out of towns also throw off the young ones, for greater quantity of milk, 
into the forests. The state of places throughout India is similar to that 
of Bombay and Calcutta. What the Hindu community is doing passes all 
conception!!! The writer is distressingly mortified to see that the Hindus 
do advocate with lip-oratory, pure and simple, the cause of the prevention 
of cruelty towards dumb creatures. Eventually I appealed to the Hindu 
Religious Preceptors ; Brahmins, Sadhus, Sanyasis, Sants, Mahants, etc., 
at Benares, Prayag, Gaya, Jaganath, Puri, Sankracharya, Jugut Guru, 
Sri Bulubkul, Gokalia, Cosains, etc., that the Hindu religion has reached 
its worst aspect, and you people have, in the name of religion, only collected 
money and not done your proper duty, which is really very disgraceful. The 
writer would not in the least have felt it, if he himself was maimed or 
crippled in any one of his limbs, but he is sorely distressed at heart at the 
agony of the kine. 

O Krishna Murari! do thou protect the kine! Oh thou Benefactor of 
thy disciples: so very full of mercy: be good enough to look into the 
wailings of the kine species. Time was when Rajas and Maharajas were 
ever ready, even at the cost of their estates, to protect the kine. Sri 
Krishna Bhagwan, otherwise known as Gopal, once used himself to graze 
the cattle, but how wonderful it is that now, in broad open day, in open 
space, the Hindu is selling the cow and the calf for being slaughtered by 
the butcher, and is daily torturing them in the milkman’s sheds. The 
animals who yield milk and do agriculture are the sun and the moon of 
India. Just as sunset and dark nights bring about darkness, the annihila- 
tion of these animals also will bring on darkness. After their annihilation 
who will feed and protect humanity? I implore the assistance of Govern- 
ment to save the country by protecting the kine. 

It is the cardinal duty of the Government to make early arrangements 
for the preservation and protection of these creatures for the common 
weal of the subjects. Whatever religion or creed the King may belong to, 
it is his cardinal duty to protect his hapless dumb subjects, so useful to ryots 
(ruled) and rulers alike, for which God has created him. 

Glory be to the entire Ind when this shall be accomplished ! ! ! 
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But till this is done the writer cut-to-the-quick of his heart shall ever 
go on being cut deeper still, and he could never rouse froni his despondent 
tone of living and thinking, till the object on which he has set his heart 
in forming Gowshalas (houses of protection for cows) has been fully realised. 


Servant of all, and expecting nothing from the world, 
HasaNnanD VaRMA. 
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7 In March 1910, accompanied by Inspector P. Sweeney, of 
I have the Calcutta S.P.C.A., I visited some of the various nests of 
orturs — cattlesheds in the suburbs of Manicktollah and Entally, and 
to you § found that they were mostly situated in narrow lanes, leading 
'"§ UP fF out of crowded thoroughfares, the walls being merely palisades 






of bamboo ; and all conditions continued precisely identical with 







teal those described in the following notes from the pen of Sir C. 
rd less Brett, late Judge of the High Court, and President of the 
young Calcutta S.P.C.A. This report is a powerful indictment against 
ay those responsible for permitting such a disgraceful state of 
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igpur, 
aloe to undertake anything on his own initiative. It speaks volumes 
milk, for the very slow progress of reforms in India that these words 
» that are as forcible and true to-day, as was the case years ago when 
= Bc: they first saw the light; and that, though such a long time has 
ws elapsed, no practical steps seem to have been taken by the 
lindu Corporation to amend the evils indicated. 
ote, The waste of calves and milch kine entailed by these cowsheds appears 
— to be lamentable, and the lives of the cows spent in them must be 
iched peculiarly wretched. From the time a cow enters the shed she is tied up 
ected day and night till she leaves it; she never sees a green field or eats a 
The blade of green food. She is crowded up in a semi-dark and vitiated 
d or atmosphere, with room only to stand up and lie down, and with no space 
+ the in which to step forward or step back. Her calf is taken from her nearly 
as soon as it is born, and after a wretched existence of from six to twelve 
t of | months she Iéaves the shed only for the slaughter-house. 
the The Superintendent of the Calcutta S.P.C.A. informs me that after a 
ates year the cow has become barren and useless, the result of practising on all 
Sri of them the process of Phuka for the purpose of increasing the supply of 
ram milk. 
pee Under existing circumstances it is perfectly impossible for officers of 
| by the Society to detect, except by accident, instances of the commission of the 
The offence of Phuka. The sheds are kept locked up, the light inside is dim, 
1 of and the cattle are crowded together. The offence can be detected only by 
ila- undignified espionage ; and even then the offenders have full facilities for 
on escaping arrest. 
= It would seem to be desirable, if the present arrangements are to 
continue under which cowsheds are licensed in the thickly populated parts 
nts of the town, that new bye-laws should be passed dealing with these matters. 
wi: In view, however, of the present unsatisfactory condition at present 
is obtaining in connection with the cowsheds, the practical absence of all 


supervision and control over the keepers of the sheds, and the difficulties 
which exist to prevent inspection for the purpose of preventing offences, it 
would seem to be a matter for serious consideration whether some attempt 
should not be made by the Calcutta Corporation to build model cowsheds 
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outside the thickly populated area, and to close all now existing within 
that area. Space could be found in the suburban districts, and the sheds 
would not be, as at present, a nuisance to the neighbourhood in which they 
are kept. Reasonable rents might be charged, and the keepers of the 
cows would in the end find the arrangement cheaper for them than th 
present. 

Over such sheds proper supervision and control at least could bk 
exercised, and the present unsatisfactory conditions, with the risk to the 
public health which they entail, removed. 

The foregoing statement was also published in one of the 
annual reports of the Calcutta Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the early years of 1900, for they are all 
practical documents, and the moral conveyed by a careful study 
of their contents is that the institution they represent does not 
receive loyal support from the authorities nor from the general 
public. 

This statement is strengthened, in the first instance, by the 
long delay in according sanction to amended and additional legal 
enactments ; and that the vivid force of proper feeling has been 
checked in the second is clearly demonstrated by the meagre 
funds subscribed, and also as regards the lack of active interest 
in promoting its objects by assisting to bring cases of cruelty 
to light and by helping to secure convictions against offenders. 
The inhabitants of Calcutta have been too long accustomed to 
accept the barbarous conditions under which animals labour as 
a matter of course, and require reminding that to remedy and 
eradicate these evils, by attacking the causes from which they 
spring, will need an infinitely greater co-operation on their part 
than at present exists ; for the sentiment of disgust which wanton 
barbarity to the helpless should always excite appears to be by 
no means so common as is supposed. 

It cannot be too often repeated that half the battle would be 
won, in regard to the treatment of draught bullocks, if business 
firms and public authorities would combine to refrain from 
employing contractors who overload their carts or ill-treat their 
beasts. 

Assistance of this nature would tend to diminish many painful 
incidents, but it is hoped that a great deal will even now be 
accomplished with the fresh facilities provided by a weighbridge, 
lately constructed in the vicinity of the busiest thoroughfares of 
the city; and with the appointment of five additional agents to 
the present staff, thus raising the number of individuals employed 
in this work to thirty. 

As was justly remarked in the Times of India, the 18th of 
October 1910 : 

What Calcutta badly needs is an active, uncompromising, and heavy- 
handed Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for at present 
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the lack of appreciation of this cause on the part of the interested public can 
be understood, when the result of all their trouble is a paltry fine, the amount 
of which is more than covered by the results of the extra loading, or any 
other crime against humanity with which the culprit may be charged. 


Unfortunately the people who are guilty of cruelty belong, 
as a rule, to the illiterate classes whom educational influences 
have hitherto failed to reach, and who can only be deterred by 
the pains and penalties of the law. 

In order to,comprehend the archaic limitations of these laws, 
imposed by habit and lack of executive power, we must also 
perceive that the administration of civilised jurisprudence in 
India appears to confer upon magistrates a general franchise of 
infallibility, and the representatives of justice are only too visibly 
blind as regards the claims of the lower creation. 

The following narrative from a well-known Calcutta journal, 
Capital, dated the 9th of January 1912, illustrates one of the 
many ways in which this principle is daily outraged and denied 
in that city, and emphasises the fact that these defenceless 
creatures, instead of receiving substantial judicial protection, 
often only encounter fresh enemies at the gate of the Common 


Law: 


In every report issued by the Calcutta Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals an appeal is made to the readers to bring to justice 
anybody they may catch in the act of ill-treating a dumb animal, whether 
a beast of burden or a domestic pet. The public is led to believe that the 
police magistrates are eager for such assistance in the suppression of cruelty. 
Nothing could be more delusive. Magistrates generally regard disinterested 
human kindness as a bore, because it fills their case list beyond their 
liking. The way in which they deal with cases brought to their notice by 
private individuals is a sure indication that they resent the officiousness. 


. 


A case in point has just come under our notice. One of our busy brokers 
more than a month ago caught a cartman in the act of belabouring a 
bullock to a condition of insensibility. The poor beast had only one horn, 
and was emaciated beyond measure. Because it could not move its legs 
along from sheer exhaustion, the cartman beat it on the nose with a heavy 
bamboo till the blood flowed freely. Our broker interfered to rescue the 
unfortunate animal, and then laid a complaint. 


A summons was granted against the accused by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate on the 12th of December, and the hearing of the case was fixed 
for the 7th instant at 10 a.m. Our broker, his brother, and another gentle- 
man in the same office were subpoenaed to give evidence against the accused. 
They duly attended the Court of the Third Presidency Magistrate, who had 
been deputed to try the case ; but, though they waited for more than an hour, 
no magistrate put in an appearance. They left in sheer disgust, and we 
presume the barbarous cartman went unpunished. 

This is by no means a novel experience. We have heard scores of similar 
true tales, and are therefore not surprised that cruelty to animals in our 
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streets is rampant and hideous. The parawallas (constables) are apathetic, 
because there is no kudos to be gained from prosecuting the delinquents, 
and there is always the danger of being accused of extortion. The agents 
employed by the S.P.C.A. are too few to cover the whole city, and the 
magistrates, by their kuchparwaniness (apathy), choke off disinterested 
volunteers. Verily it is a case of quis custodiet ipsos custodes? We wonder 
if Lord Carmichael will undertake the job? It seems no use to ask anybody 
else. 

The following case is from the Statesman, October 1912, and 
deals with the consignments of monkeys shipped v14 Trieste to 


European countries : 


Once or twice every month Calcutta people have forced upon their 
unwilling eyes a species of cruelty to animals which would not be tolerated 
in any other country for a moment. That is when the little monkeys 
captured at Midnapore and elsewhere are sent down to Calcutta for sale. 
These poor little beasts are confined in crates about a foot high and about 
six feet long, and no less than twenty or thirty animals are crammed into 
each crate. That is to say, they are kept lying one on top of the other, 
and so tightly jammed together, that there is no room to move, much less 
stand up. They are obviously in a state of suffering, some of them being 
actually in tears, and all are crying and screaming. A big monkey was 
sitting in the middle of one crate, surrounded on all sides by smaller ones, 
who were being scratched and bitten, but could not get away from their 
assailant. Sometimes in the confusion a fight ensued, and the spectacle 
was a distressing one. 

When the crates are opened, many of the little mites—for they are 
only a few months old—are found either crushed or suffocated to death. 
The last occasion on which these abominable shipments passed through 
Calcutta was actually the day on which the: Hindus worship the monkey- 
god Hanuman, and yet the carts containing the crates went through the 
streets without exciting the slightest comment. The sickening cruelty would 
stop at once if no one purchased the monkeys when those that have sur- 
vived are exposed for sale. Perhaps that is the best way of discouraging 
@ form of inhumanity to which the Government shows itself indifferent. 


No record of labours in connexion with the animals of Bengal 
could be complete without some reference to the Veterinary 
Department, which is established at Belgachia, about an hour’s 
drive from the city, where, in addition to the working of fhe 
College, the Civil Veterinary Department supervises the manage- 
ment of local hospitals and dispensaries, gives advice regarding 
the improvement of stock, and is endeavouring to take measures 
to reduce the high mortality amongst animals in India. 

It may not be out of place to remark here that during a 
prolonged stay in this country, I made many visits to the various 
civil veterinary hospitals in order to observe the practical value 
of such establishments, and what power they possessed to miti- 
gate the weight of suffering, which in all countries falls in severest 
measure upon the animals of the poorer classes. 

Though the prospectus in every case expressly states ‘ No 
charges for operations, attendance, and medicine will be made 
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for horses and cattle brought to the hospital which are the bona- 
fide property of persons not liable to income tax,’ and though, 
judging from the condition of the animals on the road, these 
buildings should have been overflowing with patients, yet in all 
hospitals under the control of the Civil Veterinary Department 
the animals of the poor were conspicuous by their absence. 
Whether the carters fear that they may be deprived of their 
animals, and refuse to submit to the delay incidental to proper 
treatment, or whatever the nature of the current prejudice may 
be, all these hospitals seem to possess but a moderate power of 
ministering to non-paying cases. 

One and a half lakhs of rupees are expended by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal annually in the upkeep of the Belgachia College ; 
while the Civil Veterinary Department of that province incurred 
an expenditure in the year 1910-11 of 2,13,647 rupees. Three 
lakhs seem a small amount for Government to spend on @ 
Department so intimately connected with the welfare of an 
agricultural community. 

The following remarks occur in an article upon veterinary 
work in Bengal in the Pioneer, the 13th of November 1911 : 

The idea of operating upon an animal or destroying those manifestly 
unfit to live is repugnant to the orthodox Hindu, and so of the twenty- 
two dispensaries in the Bengal Civil Veterinary Department three are to 
be closed ; while in eleven of the dispensaries the returns show a decline 
in the number of patients treated. 

Under such circumstances the local Baid (medicine man) can hold his 
own; and cattle poisoning in the mofussil (country districts) can still be 
a profitable trade to hide merchants, and the chamars (dealers in skins 
and bones) whom they employ. Municipalities should take advantage of 
the facilities offered under this Department for the registration and 
inspection of animals plying for hire. 

A perusal of the report points to the suggestion that some of the money 
now spent upon higher education might be profitably employed in the 
further development of a practical department that does good work, where 
work is much needed, in spite of scanty recognition. In no respect is 
India so backward as in the appreciation of the rights and necessities of 
the dumb creation. Pasturage is scarce, and no measures are taken during 
survey or settlement to ensure its provision, though to an English farmer 
the condition of his live stock is of as much importance as the soil he 
ploughs. In India, annually, thousands of animals die from neglect, or in 
some cases, far too many it is feared, from active ill-treatment, as from 
poison. An adequate grant from Government to stimulate the apathy of 
local bodies might introduce an improvement all too long delayed. 


The Bombay Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
was founded in December 1874, the only other of the kind then 
existing in India being the Society at Calcutta. Its first pro- 
moters were the late Mr. Henry Cleveland, the late General 
Ballard, the late Rev. Dr. Wilson, Mr. (now Sir) William Lee 
Warner, Mr. Justice Pinhey, the late Sir Mangaldas Natubhoy, 
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Messrs. Vander-Straaten, Martin Wood, and others. Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, the then Governor of Bombay, readily accorded his 
patronage. 

The special aims of this Society are : 

I. The prevention of cruel and improper treatment of animals, 
and the amelioration of their condition generally throughout India, 
The means to attain this end are : 

(1) The agency of paid officers, whose duty it is in the city 
to watch, warn, and threaten or prosecute, as needful, all persons 
found guilty of inhumanity to animals. 

(2) The distribution of printed papers in the Marathi, 
Gujarati, and English languages, warning the heartless, instruct- 
ing the ignorant, and providing all with information and useful 
hints respecting the treatment of their dumb labourers. 

(3) The circulation of papers in English amongst the Euro- 
pean and educated native community, furnishing information as 
to the law throughout India, and the means at their disposal 
for punishing the wantonly cruel, and holding a check upon - 
brutal inhumanity. 

(4) Inviting information and suggestions from all who are 
interested in the cause of civilisation throughout India respecting 
any barbarous practices, whether arising from cruelty or ignor- 
ance, over which this Society may be thought able to exercise 
any influence towards the improvement of the treatment and 
condition of labouring and domestic animals. 

(5) The introduction into schools and elsewhere of books or 
tracts in English and the vernacular ‘calculated to impress on 
youths the duty of humanity towards the inferior animals.’ 

(6) Seeking the aid of the pulpit, the Press, and all public 
instructors in advocating the principles and objects. of this 
Society, having in view the promotion of humanity towards the 
animal creation. 

II. Its important share and influence as an agent in the 
education of the people—the cultivation of those merciful 
impulses which tend to the growth of humanity and ‘ prevention 
of cruelty ’ to man.? 

The connexion of the Society with the Bai Sakarbai Dinshaw 
Petit Hospital for Animals began in the year 1884, and shortly 
afterwards, in the year 1886, the present Bombay Veterinary 
College was established, and attached by an agreement between 
the trustees of the hospital and the Government of India. 

? *T look at this Society as instituted, not merely for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the brute creation from wanton cruelty, but also as constituted for the 
purpose of protecting human society from the manifold evil effects which result 
from the indulgence of habits of cruelty towards animals.’—Address of the 


Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, annual meeting of the Royal Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, London. 
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This Hospital for Animals, which was the first of its kind in 
the East, was founded by the late Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, 
who generously conveyed as a gift to the Society the estate at 
Parel, then of the value of 45,000 rupees ; and the hospital com- 
menced work with only three wards, one of which accommodated 
twenty-six horses and the remaining two ninety bullocks. 
Through the continued liberality and beneficence of Sir Dinshaw 
and his family, as also on the part of other individuals in 
Bombay, the accommodation for keeping and medically treating 
the animal patients in this hospital has gradually increased, and 
the equipment has been improved by the completion of a cattle- 
operating shed at a cost of 2134 rupees. 

The following table will show at a glance the number of 
prosecutions which have been instituted by the Society during 
several years. The bullocks continue to be, as everywhere in 
India, the most numerous sufferers, constituting some 80 to 
90 per cent. of the total, and from the number of cases dealt 
with it will be seen that there is still ample field for the Society’s 


labours : 
1900-01 " i : R , A : 9035 cases 
1902-03 . 3 fe - j , - 10,044 ,, 
MAB ox 6).o%e usdi.visices odd. ine 
1906-07 LL ka eataiorsandd nk ene 
1908-09 ee eae a eee le 


These prosecutions, in the vast majority of cases, were for 
working bullocks when in an unfit state, suffering from acute 
lameness, sore neck and chest, tumours, emaciation, and similar 
ailments ; and next in number the offences were committed on 
horses used for the licensed conveyances plying for hire in 
Bombay. 

The ordinary working horse of India is a thin, undersized, 
weak, miserable, ill-used creature, whose lameness and harness- 
sores receive little commiseration, though these animals in 
Bombay are infinitely superior to the same class of sufferer in 
Calcutta. 

In regard to bullocks, it may be remarked that in the greater 
number of instances their suffering is due to tumours, caused by 
the chafing of the yokes of the cruelly clumsy carts in daily use. 

In order to diminish this acute form of suffering the Society 
intends bringing this matter to the notice of the Commissioner 
of Police and other authorities, with the object of ascertaining 
whether carts of an improved pattern cannot be introduced ; for 
those in use at present are almost all ill-balanced conveyances, 
with bad axles and faulty wheels. The jolting caused when 
travelling is so great that the yoke works violently backwards, 
forwards, and sideways, on the necks of the animals, thus 
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causing the distressing injuries complained of above. The writer 
saw many such cases during a visit to the hospital. 

There was one bullock, for instance, which had evidently 
been worked at an oil mill on a contrivance requiring it to toi] 
against a yoke in a circular track. This animal came to hospital 
with a tumour on one side of its neck so large that when it was 
lanced the discharge filled half a stable-bucket; and there are 
scores of cases of the same description. Ninety per cent. of the 
bullocks brought to the hospital are suffering from these painful 
neglected sores, and in the great majority of cases the animals 
are also in want of good food and rest, besides medical treatment, 
They have to be kept in hospital weeks and months before the 
surgeons can pronounce them again fit for work, and meanwhile 
the small fees grow into large amounts. 

If a bullock is detained in hospital for three months the 
charge at four annas a day will amount to over twenty rupees, 
and when the owner is informed that his beast is fit for release, 
and that it may be removed upon due payment being made, he 
often elects to leave the patient in hospital instead of taking it 
away; and the debt once more accumulates until the total 
amounts to probably as much, or more, than the enfeebled 
animal is worth. The Society then have to ask the magistrates 
for an order either for the payment of the bill or for the com- 
pulsory sale of the ox or buffalo. Frequently the invalid is 
allowed to remain on, its proprietor contributing only a part of 
the expense incurred, and the Society continually loses compara- 
tively large sums in this manner. Bullocks are repeatedly 
brought to the hospital in such an advanced state of sickness 
that to undertake their cure is, economically, an unsound pro- 
position. In other words, it costs more to minister to their 
needs than a new animal would be worth, and the most advan- 
tageous course for the owner to adopt in such an instance is to 
reckon his beast off as a dead loss when it goes to hospital—to 
trouble no more about it, but purchase a fresh bullock. The 
only remedy for this state of affairs seems to be to institute far 
stricter measures with owners who work their animals when 
unfit, for the cases which take so long to cure are those which 
have been growing from bad to worse for months. If the 
proprietors, in these instances, were prosecuted, and their 
bullocks sent for treatment in an earlier stage of illness, the 
process of healing would not take so long, and the outlay would 
be less. The low class of men who become bullock or hack 
‘gharri’ drivers seem to have no natural feeling for the suffer- 
ings of their beasts, and this accounts for a great many cruel 
occurrences which find their sequel in the police courts. 

Most of these cases are now disposed of by the Honorary 
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Presidency Magistrates’ Courts, which sit daily at 8.45 a.M. at 
Girgaon, Mazagon, Dadar, and the Fort. This early hour 
enables charges to be taken expeditiously, and facilitates the 
duties of the Society’s agents, who maintain a certain super- 
vision over animals drawing licensed conveyances used by the 
general public, by the municipality, by the aerated-water factories, 
and the several oil and chunam (limestone) mills in Bombay. The 
results of such operations during recent years have been upon 
the whole fairly satisfactory, though what the situation undoubt- 
edly requires is the amendment of Act XI of 1890, in order that 
owners of animals should be made responsible for cruelty, as 
well as their servants in immediate charge. Some time ago a 
proposal of this kind was forwarded to the Government, who 
subsequently considered that existing powers were sufficient, 
and the matter was, very unwisely, allowed to drop. 

The following instances convey some idea of the suffering 
entailed by railway transit and the cruelties perpetrated upon 
British animals in the streets and open spaces of a British town. 
The first is from the Times of India, 1910, and the other cases 
are from the Advocate of India of the previous year. 


‘While memory lasts I can never forget or brush aside that picture of 
horror ; poor cattle packed in so that they could scarcely move, and, as if the 
shipper wished to fill every inch of space, little calves were packed in under 
the larger cattle. The poor creatures were wet with perspiration, their 
tongues were extended, cracked, and bleeding. The pitiful bleating of the 
calves and plaintive wail of the larger animals as they gazed at me through 
the openings of the cars with their great brown eyes, all bloodshot, pleading 
for relief and help, will never be forgotten. Some were prostrate, being 
trampled by those standing, horns broken and bleeding, great sores where 
they had been jostled together, swarming with flies which they were helpless 
to brush away because of their packed-in condition.’ 

Inspector Morris said that by the merest accident, while he and Sub- 
Inspector Power were going down Cochin Street (Bombay) at about 5 P.m., 
he saw a ghastly sight. About a hundred people were present at the scene, 
where a goat was done to death. The animal’s four feet were cut clean 
away, and the jaw was sufficiently punctured to draw blood. The people 
drank the blood, and besmeared themselves with it on their faces and hands. 

Inspector Morris mentioned another instance of cruelty which occurred 
on the maidan (Bombay) about seventeen days ago. Some gavlies 
(shepherds) brought ten big goats with them. They caught hold of one of 
the animals by the ear, and threw boiling water on it. When it tried to 
escape, and cried out in its agony, the gavlies said it was conversing with 
their goddess. One of the party subsequently cut off the ears of the goat, 
and afterwards the limbs were lopped off one by one. 


The desirability of establishing a Society in Madras for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals similar to the one in Calcutta 
was conceived in 1877 by Mr. William Digby, C.I.E., and a 
committee formed for the purpose was successful in inaugurating 
it that year. The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, then 
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Governor of Madras, and Lady Grenville consented to becomes 
respectively the first patron and patroness. The society com. 
mends itself to the support and hearty co-operation of the 
community on the following catholic grounds : 

I. The prevention of cruel and improper treatment of 
animals, and the amelioration of their condition generally, 
throughout the Presidency of Madras. The means employed to 
obtain this end are : 

(1) The agency of paid officers, whose duty it is in the city 
to watch, warn, threaten or prosecute all persons found guilty 
of cruelty to animals. 

(2) Inviting information and suggestions from all who are 
interested in the cause of civilisation throughout this Presidency 
respecting any barbarous practices, whether arising from cruelty 
or ignorance, over which this Society may be thought able to 
exercise any influence towards the improvement in the treat- 
ment and condition of labouring and domestic animals. 

(3) Seeking the aid of the pulpit, the Press, and all public 
instructors in advocating the principles and objects of this 
Society, having in view the promotion of humanity towards the 
animal creation. 

(4) Organising a system for prize-essay competitions, offering 
medals for the best essay written by any student of the public 
schools in the Presidency. 

(5) Publishing tracts and quarterly journals for instructive 
reading on the subject of kindness to animals for native schools 
and homes. 

(6) Offering prizes to the best-conditioned hackney horses and 
bullocks and Jutka (two-wheeled Madras cart) ponies, etc., at 
the time of the animal show, to induce kind treatment among 
the illiterate class. 

II. Its important share and influence as an agent in the 
education of the people—the cultivation of those merciful im- 
pulses which tend to the growth of humanity and prevention of 
cruelty. Towards these ends the moral support and co-operation 
of the community are not less sought than its pecuniary aid to 
meet the varied expenses incidental to the Society’s operations, 
the extent and utility of which in a field so wide can be 
furthered only by the means at its command. The words of her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress of India may well 
be borne in mind: ‘No civilisation is complete which does not 
include the dumb and defenceless of God’s creatures within the 
sphere of charity and mercy.’ 

A lifelong interest was evinced and notable service was 
rendered to the cause by the late Mr. Justice Tudor Boddam, 
who was born, lived, and died in India; and the stones of every 
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institution that makes for public improvement in Madras form 

a lasting memorial to his good works; for he was a man indeed 
pre-eminent in those sterling qualities of mind and heart on 
which the greatness of England and the endurance of the Empire 
to which she has given birth are built. 

During his tenure of office as President he made the Society 
an institution which has enlisted the sympathy of right-thinking 
people of all creeds and classes in the Presidency, and which is 
certainly exercising a beneficial influence over the community at 
large. 

During the early years of Mr. Justice Boddam’s ceaseless 
advocacy, the finances of the Society were at a low ebb, and its 

\ very existence involved a prolonged and precarious struggle ; but, 
by bringing his conspicuous humanity and his great love of 
animals to bear upon these labours, the aims of the association 
progressed by leaps and bounds under his guidance; and it now 
possesses an excellent habitation, to which is attached a well- 
equipped hospital, a dogs’ home, provided with a lethal chamber 
—which has tended to diminish the brutal practice of clubbing 
dogs to death—and last, but not least, a Pinjrapole, or refuge 
for old and infirm animals. 

During the year 1911 1408 convictions were obtained, against 
1654 in the preceding year and 2756 in 1909. Warnings were 
given in 902 cases by the Society’s agents, and in thirty-five cases 
the animals were remanded to the infirmary for treatment, as 
against only six in 1910. The income from fines fell to 
1656 rupees, from 1674 rupees in 1910. The steady 













































and decline in prosecutions is due to the fact that the Corporation 
» a of Madras have purchased their own bullocks, and are using 
— them under departmental supervision, and to the extension of 
tram service, which has reduced the number of hackney horses 
the and ponies in the city. Knee-caps and boots are sometimes put 
um- | on these animals at night with the intention of hiding sores which 
an of cause suffering. 
tion The system of honorary bench magistrates was inaugurated 
1 to from the 1st of January 1911, and cases under the City Police 
as Act and the Hackney Carriages Act are now being tried by these 
be officials instead of by the stipendiary magistrates. The majority 
her of S.P.C.A. cases are brought up under Section 53 of the City 
vell Police Act, and so go before the honorary magistrates. Owing 
noe to this system being new, and to the fact that several benches 
the were sitting simultaneously, there was at first a great variety 
of views, and a lack of uniformity in the fines inflicted. For 
ae instance, some benches discharged cases in which drivers 
aie of animals were accused, on the ground that the owners should 
TY have been prosecuted instead. In other cases the owner was 
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acquitted on the ground that the driver alone was liable. It ig 
now, however, accepted that the driver is always primarily liable, 
and is not exonerated by alleging that he acted under his 
master’s orders. The Society’s position is that, while the drivers 
are in all cases responsible, the owners are also liable if they have 
ordered or permitted the animal to be used with knowledge of its 
condition ; and the inspectors and agents have been directed to 
prosecute such owners whenever there is clear and positive 
evidence to bring proof of their offences home to them, but not 
otherwise. Some misapprehension existed concerning a circular 
issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, directing that cases 
instituted by the §.P.C.A., or by the police under Section 53 of 
the Police Act, should not be disposed of unless the animal was 
produced and inspected by the court. The object of this circular 
was to enable the magistrates to impose fines proportioned to 
the seriousness of the offence, and then send the animals to the 
infirmary in proper cases. But the accused soon took advantage 
of this rule, and failed to produce the animal at the first hearing, 
thus necessitating successive adjournments until the animal was 
healed ; and the magistrates, upon examination finding nothing 
the matter, acquitted guilty drivers. In one case this conduct 
was carried so far that when the accused reported the animal 
to be dead the case was promptly struck off. 

The honorary magistrates, as well as the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of Police, called the attention of the S.P.C.A. to this 
state of things. In reply, the honorary secretary pointed out 
that 


according to the circular issued, the cases are not disposed of unless the 
animal is produced in court. The accused persons are informed that they 
should produce the animal in court on the next day, 7.e. the day of hear- 
ing, not only by the Society’s agents, but also by the officer in charge of 
the police station when the case is entered in the night-case register. 
Neither the police nor the agents can do anything more, and the burden 
is upon the accused to produce the animal on the hearing day. On the other 
hand, the accused have come to understand that the cases would not be 
disposed of until they appear with the animal, and they therefore find it 
to their advantage to defer this occasion until the defect is remedied ; or, 
as more frequently happens, they take advantage of the postponement 
granted for the production of the animal, and absent themselves at the 
adjourned hearing. Many of these persons come from the mofussil, or are 
low-class drivers, who are engaged by the day, and move about from place 
to place. They generally give false addresses, and it becomes very difficult 
to trace and serve process on them. This is the cause of the large number 
of absent and adjourned cases on the file at present. 


The Chief Presidency Magistrate agreed with these observations, 
and suggested that whenever cases of cruelty were adjourned 
for non-production of animals, and the animals were not pro- 
duced on the first adjourned date, the agents should bring 
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the matter to the notice of the court, and request that a sub- 
stantial fine be imposed as a deterrent. 

The Government were pleased to extend to the City of 
Madras the provisions of an Act for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, No. 1272, Judicial, dated the 7th of August 1911. 
Section 53 of the Madras City Police Act under which the 
prosecutions have been taking place is a very comprehensive and 
eflective provision. It has the great advantage that offences 
under it are cognisable, while those under the India Act are 
non-cognisable. As Section 53 has been retained, the powers 
given by the India Act are only cumulative. 

A comparison of the provisions of the India Act with those 
of Section 53 of the Police Act will show the additional provi- 
sions contained in the former. Among others may be noticed 
the power given by Section 8 to a police officer to enter any 
place where he suspects that cruelty is being practised after 
obtaining a warrant from the Commissioner of Police or a 
magistrate. The Society’s officers will, under this provision, be 
able to enter enclosed oil mills, where a great deal of cruelty is 
reported to be going on, but to which places they could not 
heretofore proceed upon suspicion. 

The Hackney Carriage Bill, which was on the legislative 
anvil for several years, has at last passed into law. It gives 
power, amongst other things, to the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the local government, to make bye-laws with regard 
to the description of horses, bullocks, or other animals to be used 
in hackney carriages, and the condition in which such horses, 
bullocks, or other animals shall be kept. It also provides for 
inspection of the premises on which any such horses, bullocks, 
or other animals are kept, and in addition for the protection of 
weak, lame, and sickly horses, bullocks, and other animals. 

One hundred and thirty-three animals were admitted to the 
Madras Pinjrapole in 1911, as follows : 


Horses . d ‘ bh 
Bullocks meal: cows i ‘ ' . ; ‘ 
Buffaloes , : . ; i ; . : 2 
Dogs . ; ‘ ; : , ; : eter 
Sheep . ; : Netty 


The Coronation of King Sees the Fitth was celebrated by 
@ sumptuous repast of greens and plaintains, provided for all the 
dumb inhabitants of this asylum by Sri Raja Garu of Gopaul- 
pore and other members of the Indian community. 

It was pleasant to observe the enjoyment of the eager throng 
of gentle creatures, whose grey lives were brightened by this 
determination on the part of the kind donors to include them, 
in humble measure, in the benefits so freely conferred upon 


human beings during this period of general rejoicing. 
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The committee has at present been reluctantly compelled to “ 
stop further admissions, so as to restrict the inmates to such Ac 
numbers as the funds at their disposal can afford to maintain, eve 
But it is hoped that with further co-operation and support it bs 
will once more be possible to open the gates of the institution - 
for the relief of more animals. 

The 8.P.C.A. Animal Show takes place annually on the th 
island at Madras, and always attracts a large attendance of the 
Indian public. The pro me is a | hy one, and a a 

P programme is a lengthy » a yearly in 
prize is given for the animal or bird which follows its master bs 
best. This was awarded in 1911 to a young Mahomedan who 
had entered a large goat which faithfully followed his every 
movement. P 

The society endeavours to keep supervision upon the reckla ‘ 
(small bullock-cart) races held during the carnival of sports by y 


the South Indian Athletic Association ; such acts of cruelty as 
goading with thorny sticks and the biting and twisting of tails 
being reported. Steps were taken to prevent such occurrences “ 
by deputing agents to be on duty at the time of the races, and 

several drivers were prosecuted. ; 

It is believed that the minor Societies P.C.A. opened at 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Rajahmundry, Coimbatore, Bellary, P 
Cocanada, Vellore, and Ellore are working satisfactorily. In the 
reports sent from these districts, besides the usual cases of sore 
horns and inflamed eyes, there are several instances of the use i 
of needle-sticks to bullocks, branding on bleeding sores, twisting 
legs and wings of snipe, carrying pigs and fowls head down- 
wards, many cases of mutilation of crabs, and one case of cruelty 
to a guana by twisting the tail round its neck, and thrusting the 
claws of forelegs into it. 

The practice of branding cattle for eciteinnateh purposes, and 
slitting the nostrils and ears of donkeys, is prevalent in many 
parts ‘of India. These cruel operations entail great pain and 
suffering, though they are erroneously supposed by the poorer 
classes of the population to convey some benefit to the animal. 
The practices alluded to are illegal, but as they are performed in 
secret, it is difficult to obtain the evidence of eye-witnesses and 
thus secure conviction. 

The following case, which is mentioned in the Annual Report 
of the Madras §.P.C.A. for 1911, is of considerable interest, as 
this form of cruelty is constantly practised on the Madras and 
Malabar coasts. 


es © 


-— © 


Cases of cruelty to sea birds at the mouth of Adyar River by using 
decoy birds which are blinded by having their eyes sewn having been brought 
to the notice of Mr. M. A. Tirunarayana Chariar, Honorary Secretary to 
the 8.P.C.A., by Mrs. Annie Besant, President Theosophical Society, 
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Adyar, the Honorary Secretary deputed Superintendent K. Sama Rao and 
Inspector Srinivasulu Chetty, of the Society, to watch for these cases. 
Accordingly, the accused, a professional bird-catcher, was arrested on the 
evening of the 19th, and prosecuted before the Junior Presidency Magis- 
trate Egmore, on the 20th, for cruelty by using three decoy birds, after 
sewing their eyes with a thread and blinding them. 8S. M. Vapuchi 
Maricayar Usman Sahib Bahadur fined the accused Rs. 2. 

In spite of statistics collated from the careful observations of 
the three principal Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals now at work in India, it is still apparent that these 
institutions continue their labours practically unaided by the 
rudiments of that organised effort and co-operation, without 
which the humblest portion of our complex society, even in the 
present age, cannot secure adequate justice and fair treatment. 

Though these Societies have rendered public service of 
immense utility for many years in their own districts, it must 
yet be borne in mind that the country is extensive, and that there 
is urgent need for such help from all quarters. 

All knowledge of politics and social phenomena in India 
confirms the belief that the growth of this particular form of 
philanthropy can only be encouraged by patient attention to 
detail, for it is not the law alone, with its formalism, its rigid 
precedents, its constant reference to the past, which will solve 
the difficulties that lie before us. 

The humane cause should know no limitations nor land- 
marks, and the training of so important a branch of national 
life should not be left entirely to private and precarious endea- 
vour in a country where co-operation between the two races is 
one of the most vital conditions of internal peace. They must 
advance in friendship or lapse into disastrous antagonism. 

At the present day an established rule of conduct governs the 
status of sub-human existence in all civilised countries, and but 
few places remain among British possessions where, as in India 
—the great dependency of that nation which usually gives a 
friendly lead to humane progress—the subject is treated, plainly 
speaking, as if it had but little right to exist; and the covenant 
of mercy is but doubtfully recognised. This attitude is unwise 
in more ways than one, for sound sense and dispassionate obser- 
vation both indicate that a convincing solution of racial, party, 
and popular questions could be found in the mutual interests of 
a common cause. Reciprocal occupation would tend to conciliate 
the many conflicting elements of which the population of our 
great Empire is formed, and it would also help to combat that 
idleness which is as much the root of all evil in the life of a nation 
as in that of a private individual; and which has heretofore 
been conduced to in the East by the absence of many schemes 
for good affecting the everyday life of its inhabitants. By 
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evolving measures of effective purpose all over the country for 
the amelioration of animal misery great advantage would alg 
accrue from thus directing the thoughts of the more cultured 
inhabitants, and eventually those of the masses, into a channel 
which can but react beneficially on all concerned. The adoption 
of such a course would also possess power to diminish social 
grievances, often stimulated by differences of education and 
outlook ; for an ‘atmosphere of unreality pervades the present 
political situation in India, due to an exotic state of affairs and 
to entirely artificial conditions. These gathering forces make 
for trouble unless the awakening intelligence of the lower classes 
is guided into paths of service and citizenship; and this must be 
done, or the problem of maintaining our ‘place in the sun’ 
will soon be insoluble. 

British authorities in India must awake to the changed 
circumstances that are being forced upon them, and recognise 
that the day is over for disjointed action or antagonistic purpose, 
for deep suspicion of harmless innovations, and for that 
‘persistent thinking along defined grooves,’ which is the curse 
of the administration of India. 

An obligation and responsibility rests upon the British 
Government of India to strengthen our hands by causing the 
various Acts for the prevention of cruelty to animals to be 
worked as efficiently as is possible in accordance with circum- 
stances and general expediency ; and providing for such measures 
to be taken in the interests of the animals as would secure a good 
permanent result. 

The situation does not call for a new and exacting schedule 
of legal restrictions, but rather for the amendment and applica- 
tion of various sections of the existing Acts, which, by the adroit- 
ness or strange oversight of the draftsmen of the clauses referred 
to, contain many deficiencies and inconsistencies, conceived, 
perhaps, in a practical spirit of compromise between the public 
opinion of England and the political situation in India. 

It is doubtless held that the general public are not concerned 
in these questions, but changed conditions are daily removing 
the force of such an argument. It is useless to deny that official 
opposition may cause an arrest of evolution, for a primary essen- 
tial of the humanitarian sentiment is sound sense, an avoidance 
of ‘political prejudice, and an absolute refusal to be bluffed into 
conventional judgments. The protection of animals is a cause 
which is so interesting in itself, which has already borne fruit 
in so many parts of the world, and which offers such unex- 
ampled promise in India, that the progress of this branch of 
benevolent endeavour will steadfastly lead the people of that 
country to an emotional and intellectual existence which shall not 
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be in pawn as regards philanthropic achievement to external 
authorities ; and the consequent call for individual exertion will 
assuredly divert into systematic charitable purpose a good deal 
of superfluous energy, now concentrated upon matters more 
capable of successful development under the balanced judgment 
of the few. 

In the ultimate triumph of this great religion of humanity 
the doomed denizens of a great underworld of suffering in India 
will find champions among the large and growing order of 
thinking men and women of both nations, educated in that 
trained sense of duty which will initiate a new and more 
merciful era. 

Despite undoubted difficulties much can be accomplished, 
and it is a significant fact that the doctrine of humanity will be 
found, at all times a very safe chart for that old ship of State 
which has carried the Union Jack to victory through many 
troubled seas into half the harbours of the world. 


ZEENEB CHARLTON. 
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AN IMPERIAL DEADLOCK, AND THE 
WAY OUT 


AN ENGLISH CANADIAN'S VIEW 


IF there are people who fear for the future of the Empire because 

the Canadian Senate has thrown out the Borden Navy Bill by 
asking that it be referred to the people, they may be comforted. 
The Empire is more enduring than the company of venerable 
gentlemen who compose the majority of the Senate of Canada. 
It is even bigger than the Borden Bill. The Senate has played 
the part of an Upper Chamber. 

A reading of British newspapers does not satisfy one that the 
situation in Canada is well apprehended, even by many careful 
students of our peculiarities. The atmosphere of Canada seems 
to be beyond their inspiration. That is not their fault. They 
are a great deal better than their fathers were, even if some of 
them do suggest that there is no difference between the relations 
of Canada and Britain and those that were taken for granted in 
the old days of colonial subordination. 

It is surprising how many otherwise discriminating publicists 
still speak of Canada as a possession of the Old Land. A letter 
before me from the editor of a great London paper speaks of 
‘Great Britain and her Dominions,’ as if there is a Canadian 
alive who would acknowledge the proprietorial quality that lies 
behind that designation. Canada will never consent to be re- 
garded as a mere appendage of the United Kingdom ; ‘ adjunct’ 
was the word Mr. Borden used in London last year. 

The Senate knows something of this deepening sense of 
Canadian nationality. It may or may not have been wise in 
passing the very resolution about a Naval Bill which it rejected 
some years ago, when it was moved by the present Government 
leader in the Upper House. But it cannot be said that it is a 
great crime against the Empire to ask that a Bill be submitted 
to the people, when it not only makes a fateful departure in the 
relations between the Dominion and other parts of the Empire, 
but has not the advantage of an undisputed endorsement, in 
principle, by the House of Commons, such as had the principle 
of the measure which the Conservative leader asked the Senate 
to reject in 1910. But whatever the Senate did cannot be of 
fatal import to the Empire. 
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The Naval Aid Bill is killed for this Session. If the emer- 
gency on which alone it was based last December really exists, 
there is nothing against Mr. Borden carrying out his self-imposed 
pledge of last November, that he would go to the country if 
Parliament refused to give the immediate and effective aid which 
he was about to ask. He will not go at once to the country. 
Why? In the answer to that lies the explanation of his naval 
courses since he became Prime Minister, all of which have been 
the outcome of his actions when he was leader of the Opposition 
without prospect of speedily becoming chief adviser of the Crown. 

Mr. Borden has chosen to found his right to a place among 
statesmen of Imperial stature upon his Naval Bill. While it 
would scarcely be fair to judge a Canadian statesman’s regard for 
Britain by his attitude towards people of the British Islands who 
have become Canadian citizens, it is worth noticing that though 
there were between a hundred thousand and a hundred and fifty 
thousand voters of British Islands birth in Canada at the last 
election, Mr. Borden made no sign that he was politically alive 
to their presence; and that those who conducted the campaign 
under his direction tried to prevent a special appeal being made 
to that decisive element in the electorate to take a Britannic 
rather than an economic view of President Taft’s designs. 

This is mentioned now for the first time to show that the 
point of view at Ottawa, even of some of those who are regarded 
in England as of the most inveterate Imperialist strain, differs 
appreciably from that of statesmen and journalists who are still 
prone to think of Great Britain and ‘her’ Dominions—of the 
possessive rather than the partnership aspect of the Imperial 
bond. 

What is being regarded by certain earnest men in England 
as a disaster to the Empire, that throws a sort of grim suspicion 
around the devotion to Britannic interests of a large proportion 
of the people of Canada, is, in its more regrettable aspects, attri- 
butable to the unhappy recklessness of a great deal of partisan 
warfare in Canada, in which the personality of the present Prime 
Minister, when he was leader of the Opposition, was not con- 
ducive to the best results. It was often said he was too much 
of a gentleman to be a political leader. The criticism was 
creditable to Mr. Borden’s reputation as a man. It was also 
indicative of the distaste for the difficult things in leadership 
which was part of his reluctance to enter political life, and of 
his recurring desire to escape from it. 

What has happened at Ottawa is just what was prophesied, 
little as that may be recognised by those who saw in the apparent 
victory of the Admiralty for its traditional policy of a centralised 
navy, with regular contributions from the Dominions, a proof 
of an approximation by Canada to the Whitehall idea, which 
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has never rudimentarily understood the motive powers that 
create Britannic nations out of what were always intended by 
those who did not live and beget children in them to remain ag 
British colonies. 

I shall state the facts which prove that what has happened 
is a necessary phase in the political career of the present Govern. 
ment, far more than it is a disquieting symptom of Canada’s 
indifference to her Imperial responsibilities, and shall then try 
to show what an Englishman who has lived two-thirds of his 
life in England believes to be the essentials of the naval situation 
in Canada, and what its direction must be, if the course which 
history has marked out for the Empire is not to be injuriously 
deflected. 

Mr. Borden’s misadventures are traceable to Quebec, which 
has always been the glory and the danger of the Britannic history 
of Canada. Quebec is French and Catholic. She elects sixty-five 
members of the House of Commons out of a total of 220. The 
‘balance of power has been held by the French Province ever 
since Confederation. That position has been threatened, in some 
respects, by the peopling of the Prairie Provinces. It has taken 
on a new aspect by the increase of the French population in 
Ontario and in the Maritime Provinces. 

In Ontario it is said that the French vote can at any time be 
decisive in the election of eighteen out of 106 members of the 
Legislative Assembly. In the Ottawa Valley whole districts 
have lost their English-speaking population, and several places 
have had their names changed to suit their French inhabitants. 
In New Brunswick the agricultural counties that show increases 
in population are those which Dr. Landry, a French-Canadian, 
represents in Premier Flemming’s Conservative Cabinet. 

The Laurier ascendency in Quebec put the Conservatives in 
a plight, from which Mr. Borden’s leadership of the party in the 
House of Commons seemed unlikely to extricate them. There 
were several cabals against him ; the last was after the reciprocity 
agreement had given his party its first real chance of office since 
1896. 

Mr. Monk was the Conservative leader for the Province of 
Quebec. After the election of 1908 there was little political 
affection between Mr. Borden and Mr. Monk, due, it was said, 
to inappreciation by Mr. Borden of Mr. Monk’s part in con- 
nexion with the election. The rise of nationalism in hostility to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was the most notable thing in Quebec 
politics. It was fathered by Mr. Bourassa, the brilliant, unman- 
ageable protégé of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who had broken away 
and was bidding independently for the leadership of his com- 
patriots. Mr. Monk drew nearer and nearer to the Nationalist 
position ; and before the Parliament of 1908-11 was in mid-life 
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there was a progressive divergence between Mr. Monk and most 
of his Quebec colleagues and the Opposition, as led by Mr. 
Borden. 

It was while this situation was developing that Mr. Borden 
took the most patriotic and most entangling steps of his career. 
From the entanglements which remain he will not be wholly 
free so long as he is in public life. He was responsible for the 
resolution, which was adopted by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and passed 
unanimously by the House of Commons, and was accepted by 
the country, as a whole, as the charter of Canadian self-defence 
on the sea. 

That was an achievement in statesmanship which required 
only one thing to give it a blessed immortality—the courage to 
live up to it, and to compel the Government to live up to it. No 
amount of argument, of putting the facts in an exculpatory 
setting, no persistence of appeal to the wisdom of the Admiralty, 
no cherishing of the German menace, can get rid of the fact that, 
in reversing itself on this matter (which through the introduc- 
tion of it by Mr. Foster to the House of Commons had made it 
peculiarly a triumph of the Opposition, which was bound to yield 
abundant reward in fulness of time) the Conservative Party 
failed to serve the unity of Canada, or the unity of the Empire, 
and grievously marred Mr. Borden’s fame as one of the foremost 
servants of his King and country. 

In some quarters it seems to be supposed that the Naval Bill 
of 1912, destroyed by the Senate in 1913, is the first approach 
to permanent naval action by Canada. The beginning was the 
laying down of a permanent policy—a permanent policy, not an 
electioneering expedient—by Mr. Borden and Mr. Foster in 
1909, and getting the House of Commons to accept it. That 
permanent policy was for a Canadian naval service, and against 
the Admiralty plan of contributions. It was justified in Parlia- 
ment by speeches from Mr. Borden and Mr. Foster, which 
were all that parliamentary deliverances ought to be upon 
questions that should never be degraded to the level of ordinary 
party recrimination. Nothing that has come from any Imperial 
mouth was more vibrant with the true spirit of Canadian nation- 
ality, as an increasing power within the Britannic Empire, than 
Mr. Foster’s speech in March 1909. 

It was a triumph of statesmanship to cause the Government 
to commit itself to a Britannic policy of the first magnitude. 
Mr. Borden confirmed his own and his party’s attitude in 
speeches in London and in Halifax during the succeeding 
summer. He gave no sign, as the autumn waned, that he was 
going to move away from the splendidly patriotic line of the 
preceding March. 

T shall ask leave to put in a piece of personal evidence, not 
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because it is of high intrinsic importance, but as showing the 
effect of the events of that time upon an English Canadian who 
desired to discharge the responsibilities of his citizenship, and 
to be free of the baser elements of party strife in which he does 
not wish to become involved. 

The Liberal Party in 1909 was obviously suffering from the 
strain of the years. It did not bear in office a striking resem- 
blance to the idealism that distinguished its more shaded exist- 
ence. It was time for a change, from the administrative point 

of view, whether there was a pleasing alternative Government 
by Mr. Borden’s side or not. Four years ago there was nothing 
in the Liberal Government’s contemporary performances to 
tempt one to declare himself a follower of the statesman whose 
services to Canada will always deserve high rank in the annals 
of British Government. Ten years is long enough for any 
Government to live in a country which affords natural resources 
to the unscrupulous among politicians. 

Mr. Borden was then, as he is now, a man of ability, 
integrity, and undoubted aspiration to serve Canada with a single 
mind. In the 1908 election he had stood on a platform that 
made the performances of the Liberal Government wear a very 
anaemic look. He pledged himself to give the Dominion a 
cleaner administration than it had ever enjoyed. He had led 
the Government to adopt a naval policy that combined the best 
attributes of Canadian nationality and British connexion. As 
an entirely private citizen, with a certain amount of experience 
of public service in other fields, I was ready, after four years’ 
renewed residence in Canada, to stand under the Borden banner 
when next it should be unfurled. In that respect I think I may 
be regarded as typical of many. 

In Toronto there is a Conservative Club which friends had 
invited me to join. As I was going to British Columbia in the 
late fall of 1909, I told a friend that at the turn of the year 
he might propose me as a member. 

When I returned from the Pacific Coast, in early December, 
two things had happened. In Parliament the Opposition had 
reversed itself on the naval question, and I had been elected 
a member of the Albany Club. The effect of the first action 
was to make me feel that there was no limit to the self-injury 
that the Opposition was capable of repeatedly inflicting upon 
itself, and to cause me to ask the Committee of the Club to 
defer indefinitely the completion of the election of which notice 
had been given. 

That is humbly submitted as the testimony of one who has 
a sense of the sacredness of national defence, and who has no 
pedantic love for his own particular methods of solving national 
problems, so long as there is reasonable adhesion to a large 
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ideal in what those who command the administrative machinery 
of the country propose to do. 

In the Opposition certain Manitobans not then in Parlia- 
ment, who have become famous for spreading their sails for 
whatever favourable wind is moving, had successfully provoked 
a demand that, whatever happened, the Government should be 
embarrassed. If that were to be achieved by jettisoning the 
most effective piece of Imperial service that the party had 
rendered since the twentieth century came in, what did that 
matter?—the business of the Opposition was to oppose, even 
if it opposed itself. 

The leader of the Opposition was in a minority of about a 
dozen in his own caucus, and did not, apparently, see that his 
weakness was his strength, if he chose to assert it. But, as 
one of the ablest and most experienced statesmen in provincial 
and Dominion politics has said, ‘Mr. Borden never sees the 
peaks.” If he had established an unquestioned ascendency 
within his own party there would have been no caucus to 
reconsider the fine Imperial service that was embodied for all 
time in the resolution of March 1909. But, as it is so often 
said, nothing is settled for long with Mr. Borden. So the 
‘practical’ politicians had their way—the strategists who in- 
variably go wrong when there are overmastering, abiding issues 
to be decided. If, as it is frequently asserted, they had encour- 
agement from those in Britain who believe that the persistent 
Admiralty faith in the virtue of contribution was worth keeping 
alive vicariously in Canada, they accepted bad advice. At all 
events, the flag was hauled down from the lofty height of non- 
partisanship where Mr. Borden and Mr. Foster had placed it 
several months before. That is the original source, the explana- 
tion, of Mr. Borden’s difficulties, and of the rejection of his Bill 
by the Senate. 

The naval conference in London, in the summer of 1909, 
produced the policy of Dominions’ fleet units. The Laurier 
Government could not give parliamentary effect to it until the 
following session. The Conservative defection and the demon- 
strative growth of Nationalism, as well as Sir Wilfrid’s reluc- 
tance to embark on military adventures, were obviously respon- 
sible for the Canadian failure to do as much as Australia did 
to implement the London agreement. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
always been an opportunist of rare sagacity. Nobody has ever 
accused him of being too painfully idealistic in his handling of 
the practical questions that come before him—he knows the sort 
of people with whom he has to deal. He is deeply and 
unaffectedly attached to the British connexion. He also has a 
lively sense of the difficulties of making Quebec actively pro- 
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British in the sense that the Carlton and the Constitutional 
understand the word. But, however he may fall short of the 
aspirations that are nourished in those temples of our Imperial 
destiny, he has had to administer the Government in Quebec, and 
their high priests have not. From the Britannic point of view 
he needed encouragement, not assault, in carrying out the 
Borden-Foster policy. 

The approximation of Quebec to any Britannic ideal must 
necessarily be slow. Before Sir Wilfrid’s course is counted to 
him for unrighteousness, it is worth while to try to estimate 
the price Canada has been made to pay in order to develop party 
strength in that province. The Nationalists constantly declare 
against any participation in British wars, except to defend 
Canada. But they say that whatever the country decides they 
will accept, retaining freedom to win as many as possible to 
their side after the decision is given. 

The assertion that the Nationalist movement is the logical 
outcome of the doctrines that Sir Wilfrid preached years ago is 
only important so far as it may indicate that, if he hopes once 
more to become dependent on Quebec votes for the security of 
his parliamentary position, he must not be put into power by 
the aid of pro-navy men without stronger guarantees than have 
yet been given as to the navy policy he will carry out. The 
Nationalists are entitled to their views, and to unlimited propa- 
gation of them. But an equivalent duty is imperatively laid 
upon all who are for a Canadian navy as a British as well as @ 
Canadian force. 

There is nothing for the Government to boast about in con- 
nexion with collusion with the Nationalists. Whatever Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s personal desires for or against a Canadian 
naval policy, he is entitled to respect for doing anything at all, 
after the desertion of its own position by the Conservative Party 
in the House of Commons, and its encouragement of the Nation- 
alists’ hostility to any Canadian participation in British naval 
defence. 

Not long after the passing of the Laurier Naval Service Act 
Sir Wilfrid opened his native constituency by a senatorial 
appointment. The Government candidate was beaten by 4 
Nationalist, after a campaign that was marked by extraordinary 
efforts to stir up feeling against Britain, which produced no 
sort of rebuke from the fathers of the demand for a Canadian 
navy. Whatever else Sir Wilfrid’s Navy Act had done, it had 
given him what was believed to be a death-blow in Quebec. 
Sorry as he would be to lose that province, the Conservatives 
were equally anxious to gain it. If he was timid in his naval 
deeds, his opponents did not hesitate to profit by the attacks 
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that had been made upon him as the instrument of London 
Imperialists, who wished the conscript sons of Quebec to be 
blown to pieces on English men-of-war. 
When the Drummond-Arthabaska election had been won 
there was a new warmth towards the Nationalists from the Con- 
servative side of the House, where the naval policy was com- 
pounded of contribution and referendum—contribution, so as 
to be different from the Government; and referendum, so as 
to be like the Nationalists. After the election Mr. Foster sent 
a congratulatory telegram to the effect that anything was good 
enough to beat Laurier. Telegrams, like chickens and curses, 
sometimes come home to roost. 

Those who are familiar with the history of the campaign 

which put Mr. Borden into power with a majority of forty-six 
(the majority in Ontario amounting to sixty) will remember that 
his Ontario allies, whose only ground of attack upon the Gove: a- 
ment was the reciprocity agreement, never mentioned the naval 
situation. We were concerned only to destroy the agreement. 
Neither Mr. Sifton, who had been Sir Wilfrid’s Minister of the 
Interior, nor Mr. White, who became Mr. Borden’s Minister of 
Finance, each of whom made about twenty-five speeches, spoke 
a word against the Laurier naval policy. As Secretary of the 
Canadian National League I sent out a million pamphlets against 
the agreement, and organised a campaign of between forty and 
fifty meetings. Not a word was said about the navy in our 
literature ; not a sentiment was expressed about it from any of 
our platforms. 

To Northern Ontario Mr. Bourassa was brought to swing 
the French vote, after the Conservative candidates in two con- 
stituencies had given written pledges that they would vote for 
the repeal of the Naval Service Act and for a plebiscite, no 
matter who was Premier after the election: In Quebec it was 
always understood that Mr. Borden would not try to effectuate 
a naval policy without first submitting it to the people—a 
curious line for a statesman who, two and a half years before, 
had demanded the speedy setting-up of a Canadian naval service, 
and had repudiated the Admiralty policy of contribution. We 
were all so sure that, as far as every province except Quebec 
was concerned, the election was being fought solely upon the 
reciprocity issue that we did not allow the talk about the navy. 
in Quebec to disturb us. As we had no responsibility for Mr. 
Bourassa’s appearance at Sudbury, so the results of it are not 
ours to carry. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier lost fourteen seats in Quebec. If there 
had been no co-operation between the Conservatives and the 
Nationalists Mr. Borden’s Quebec following would have been. 
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negligible. He obtained a majority without Quebec. He gave 
three seats in his Cabinet to the men who were publicly name 
by Mr. Bourassa several days before the appointments wer 
made. ‘Two of the great spending departments went to the 
uncompromising opponents of any naval advance. 

It is now asserted that the Government has a mandate from 
the country to do what it has done, because Mr. Borden said 
that if he attained power he would ask the Admiralty for guid- 
ance. It is seldom worth while to dispute mandatory questions. 
If the mandate for the present Navy Bill was given it is pretty 
clear that the dissident Liberals, to whose work and votes Mr. 
Borden owes his place, had very little influence on the result. 

But those things are not of much consequence. Mr. Borden 
became Prime Minister, and the problem that he had made for 
himself was not how best Canada could serve the interests of 
the Empire—as it was in 1909—but how he was to get through 
his entanglements with the Nationalists. For, though he had 
dictated a permanent policy to the Government in 1909, he could 
not lay down a permanent policy, now that he was Premier, 
without having to go at once to the country, either in a general 
election or by way of a plebiscite, which was the favourite 
Bourassa method. He could do nothing from the point of view 
of justifying the new stage of Canadian national development 
of which his own elevation was one of the signs. He dare not 
proclaim a permanent policy, for to go back to the guns he had 
abandoned would make him ridiculous; to propose repeated 
contributions would destroy him; and to keep the Niobe and 
Rainbow in indefinitely suspended animation would be foolish. 

The only thing left was to devise a temporary measure that 
would save a complete revolt. within the House of the Nation- 
alists, whose love of place there was greater than their fear of 
deferred judgment at the polls, and that would postpone the 
hour that would compel him to choose between having the 
Nationalists for or against him at the next election. Whatever 
he did, unless he did the most courageous thing of all, and put 
the Liberal Opposition where it was compelled to support him, 
he was, and must in the future be, a victim of the electioneering 
tactics that began with the reversal of 1909, continued with the 
tacit acceptance of Nationalist aid in 1910, and culminated in 
his compliance with their demand in 1911 for three seats in 
the Cabinet. 

There was silence about naval affairs during the Session of 
1911-12. In May a statement was issued to the effect that 
nothing had been settled about a visit to England on naval 
business. A few days afterwards Sir Richard McBride, Premier 
of British Columbia, having in the meantime returned from 
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England, the date of Mr. Borden’s departure was announced. 
He took one of his Nationalist Ministers with him. 

Mr. Borden came back from England and announced that, 
if Parliament refused to give the immediate and effective aid he 
would ask for, he would appeal to the country and have the 
question settled once and for all. The Senate has taken him 
at his word. He has steadily refused to say what the form or 
the principle of his permanent policy will be. He has talked 
about the frightful emergency in the North Sea. His lieutenants 
have spoken with bated breath of secrets which, if they were 
revealed to the people who have to find the money, would cause 
the thirty-five millions to be voted in eloquent silence. 

It has been urged that, if the emergency is as he exposed it 
last December, it means that psychologically the fight is on as 
much as it would be if he were on the quarter-deck of a Dread- 
nought and the smoke of a hostile German fleet were thickening 
on the horizon ; and that to postpone until a general election a 
declaration as to how he would meet recurring emergencies is 
not living up to the traditions of British statesmanship in times 
of crisis. Nothing has drawn him. He says that at the next 
election the nation can do as it pleases—which can only mean 
that, whatever happens, the question of defence or no defence 
is to be at the mercy of a general election, with all its risks and 
shames of a bitter partisan fight for spoils. 

The spectacle offered to the world of Canada apparently at 
deadly strife over her adhesion to the vitalities of the Empire has 
been deplorable. But the inexorable responsibility for destroying 
the appearance of unity belongs to 1909. Discord having spread 
from shore to shore for the sake of a temporary expedient, 
which the Prime Minister says over and over again is not a 
policy, what will be the situation if the permanent policy is 
made the occasion of a second party fight, in which those who 
differ from the Government will be branded as disloyal to all 
the things in the nation that they hold most dear? Was there 
ever such a display of partisanship run to seed? 

Nothing has been gained in Quebec by all the strategy with 
the Nationalists. The fear is that if the Government goes to 
the country in pursuance of its own pledge it will not retain a 
single member from that province. The outcome of prolonged 
tactics to put Laurier in a minority in Quebec will only be to 
make him supreme once more. 

All the degradation of our reputation as a nation that knows 
how to make up its mind, and keep it made up, would have 
been saved if at any time these six months Mr. Borden had 
said that the contribution provided in his Bill would only expedite 
a Canadian navy, planned in keeping with his own inspiration 
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four years ago, and established sympathetically with the policy 
with which Australia is setting us so fine an example. Before 
the Bill was introduced Mr. Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
were presented with a memorial signed by three hundred repre. 
sentative men, inviting them to seek a non-partisan agreement, 
If a contribution was deemed by the two Governments involved 
to be immediately desirable, let it be granted. But in any event 
the plain way to meet the obligations of Canadian nationality 
within the Empire was to establish a Canadian navy. The 
memorial fell dead. 

Nobody would have seriously objected to a contribution as an 
emergent declaration of faith and works, if it had been accom- 
panied by assurance of a Canadian navy. If the emergency was 
anything like as serious as it was believed to be, the postpone- 
ment of a permanent policy could not meet the situation worthily. 
The case for postponement till a general election rested on the 
Nationalist emergency and not on the German peril, or on the 
permanent menace of which the concentration in the North Sea 
is the indubitable evidence. Permanent peril means permanent 
policy, not postponement till you can have a general election 
about it. Those who deplore the moral effect on foreign nations 
of the seeming signs of Canada’s hesitation may well consider 
the effect upon, say, Germany of the repeated intimations that 
the Government of the senior Dominion, believing that dire 
emergency exists, professes only a temporary policy; offers no 
supply of men; postpones for years the decision as to what it 
thinks Canada ought to do; and declines to take any chances over 
and above a three years’ monetary grant, preferring to be 
governed by the chances of a prospective general election, in 
which a renewal of the votes of a section that is known to be 
hostile to united Empire defence must be a disquieting factor. 

Whatever Mr. Borden did that would appeal to Imperialists 
was bound to be hateful to the Nationalists. He cannot hope 
to repeat in Quebec the political adventures of 1911. The most 
statesmanlike course would have been to decide on what he would 
stake his political life when the general election should come, 
and trust to his capacity to create and hold public opinion. He 
could have said that the situation, as it was revealed by the 
Admiralty, demanded a permanent policy at once. He should 
have laid it down, cleared his decks for action, and gone ahead 
in politics as an admiral goes ahead in belligerent seamanship. 

As things are, the Government is accused by Mr. Bourassa 
of betraying the Nationalists by not submitting its temporary 
measure to a plebiscite. It might have remembered the philo- 
sophy that it is as well to be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. There 
is no need, if you are offered a choice of embarrassments, to 
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choose them both. The Government elected to make a temporary 

licy which left open the door to permanent contribution, and 
which invited the maximum hostility of the Opposition. Having 
had six months’ purgatory over the Bill, only to see it killed, the 
Government still contemplates a general election on the per- 
manent policy of the scope of which at present no idea is given. 
By some kindly souls this is solemnly called statesmanship. 

This situation is very difficult for those who, believing that 
Canada must become an increasing power within the British 
Empire, did all in their power to destroy the Laurier Govern- 
ment, because they were convinced that it underestimated the 
forces that it was bringing into play when it reversed the fiscal 
policy it had followed for years. Many are saying things in 
palliation of Mr. Borden’s course, apparently because they fear 
that criticism would jeopardise immediate Britannic interests. 
Every man must decide for himself his relation to the great 
controversy, and leave the consequences to the event. If the 
impression here given is that the situation in Canada is confused 
and confusing, it is incumbent on me to state what I believe to 
be the fundamentals of it, and to suggest, if possible, how they 
may be vindicated. 

There is no real difference between Britannically-minded men 
as to the necessity for Canada to engage in naval defence. The 
contention of the Nationalists that we are still a ward of Britain, 
and should have no other responsibilities unless we go into formal 
council with other parts of the Empire upon international matters 
that appertain to naval defence, is not seriously entertained by 
any considerable body of the electorate. Such restrictive ideas 
could not survive a reasonable campaign of education in the 
elementals of Canadian nationality. There are neither annexa- 
tionists nor national independents in Canadian public life; nor, 
as far as one can judge, are there any in private life. Neither is 
it advisable to regard seriously the assertion that the policy of 
a Canadian navy will surely lead to the severance of the Imperial 
tie. Any who fear on that score should read Mr. Foster’s speech 
on the 1909 resolution, and Mr. Borden’s speech in London, 
three months after he had induced the Laurier Government to 
adopt the essentials of his own demand for a Canadian navy. 

The most mischievous friends of the Empire are those who 
cry.‘ Disloyalty ’ as soon as somebody has the courage to stand 
by the teaching of history. If those of us who believe in Canada 
as an increasing power within the Empire, and who fought 
against the designs of President Taft because we also believed 
in Canadian fiscal independence and in British connexion, are 
to be branded as disloyal because we stay where Mr. Borden 
stood four years ago, the issue will be more and more clearly 
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drawn, and it will be shown who is jeopardising the Britannic 
interests of this Dominion. 

Whenever men are tempted to accuse their compatriots of 
disloyalty they had better ascertain where their own patriotism 
is grounded. It is never worth while to assert that your loyalty 
is as good as that of the man who assails it. You might as well 
argue that you are alive. I would be ashamed to think that my 
loyalty to the greatest secular agency for good that the world 
has ever seen means that I must suspect its power to hold the 
devotion of a brother citizen who has the capacity to read history 
and to recognise the merciless logic of events. 

If you have not learned the truth that no country as large, 
as conscious, as heterogeneous as Canada can continue to derive 
its fundamental policies from another country, you need to spend 
some time in the modern Britannic kindergarten. When He 
was asked to explain the Kingdom He took a little child and set 
him in the midst of them. If you frequent Whitehall, and keep 
your finger on the machinery that stretches forth from there into 
all the ends of the earth you may be forgiven for imagining that 
the ends of the earth are naturally to be inspired and controlled 
from the abode of so much traditional power. You will think, 
as some well-meaning editors write, of Great Britain and ‘her’ 
Dominions. You can never put yourself in the place of the man 
of British Islands birth or ancestry and of truly Britannic temper, 
whose children, born under some ‘colonial’ sky, love intensely 
the land of their nativity and desire no other. 

You may listen to a few of those who have chosen to forsake 
@ young country for an old, and you may mistakenly suppose that 
they speak for their native land. The people who make a country 
are not roaming the world in search of social sensations, but are 
at home, minding the stuff and doing the work. Living, creative 
Canada is by the lake, on the plain, in the mountains. If she 
cannot produce from within herself some of the quality that has 
preserved Switzerland, if she is to look for her major glory in 
some splendour beyond the seas, what is to become of the most 
precious fruits of her soil? How shall they be magnified and 
preserved for herself, or for the Empire of which she may be the 
most ambitious constituent? First and fundamentally Canada 
must to herself be true. She cannot be true to the Empire in any 
other way. In Canada it cannot be—the Empire first and Canada 
second. Imperial patriotism begins at home, and home is where 
your children learn to lisp their mother’s name. 

If those who are native of British soil, who have spent most 
of their lives in the incomparable, unconquerable islands, and 
who having left the Old Place see their children growing up in 
4 robust and satisfied love of the New Land, feel that way, what 
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is to be said of those who, British or French born, have had their 
ancestry here for tens of decades? And what are you to say to 
the hundreds of thousands of Canadian citizens who have come 
from lands where there is no reverence for Britain, whose chil- 
dren must learn away from home to speak the English language, 
and who wonder how it is that men who govern so vast a country 
as Canada can owe any kind of allegiance to a land which sends 
to Canada many people who are reluctant to adjust themselves 
to the conditions which the ‘ foreigner’ regards kindly from the 
first moment he comes into contact with them? 

Of course, they ought to be exceeding grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to acquire any sort of connexion with the Mother of 
Freedom, and to enjoy a little of the reflected sheen of White- 
hall. But, by nature, they do not see it that way. They must 
go through a process of education that is neither swift nor easy. 
In the province of Saskatchewan 60 per cent. of the population 
is of non-Britannic origin. It is occupied, not in puzzling out 
the problems that beset Ottawa or Westminster, but in maki 
a livelihood, in building communities in a vast territory where, a 
few years ago, the relics of the buffalo were scattered over 
immeasurable solitudes. 

Their intellectual adhesion to the Empire will not be as rapid 
as their admission to the political status of the native-born 
Canadian—in Canada; for British naturalisation in Canada does 
not count in Britain. Naturalisation may be made too simple an 
acquisition. The appreciation of the Empire as an overplus to 
the Dominion may be laggard in arriving. But we are dealing 
with conditions, not with views; and those who know the im- 
mensity of the problems with which Canada is confronted are 
aware that in nation-building the feverish haste which has dis- 
tinguished our material development of the last ten years cannot 
be duplicated. The modern mills of nationhood grind slowly, 
and never precisely according to the expectations of men who are 
devoted to ancient nations. 

In connexion with the calculations of Whitehall as to the 
course of British thinking across the seas, the nearest approach 
to an infallible rule that one can hit upon is that Whitehall 
should carefully think out the situation, arrive at a solution, be 
quite sure that it is mistaken, and then wait for somebody who 
has been there, and who knows, and is not afraid to say what 
he knows and why. The new birth that comes to the English- 
man when he experiences the mystical union with the land of 
his happy adoption is as far from the natural conceptions of 
Whitehall as the mystery of parentage is from the wizened 
bachelor, be he never so wise according to the schools. 

Devotion to the Empire in Canada has always been more 
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intense than in England. When statesmen in Downing Street 
cheerfully contemplated the severance of the tie, the people here 
knew that the noblest potentiality in government that had ever 
been offered to men lay in the pending alliance of the Britannic 
peoples of the world. They felt that wonderful thing long before 
they saw it. They knew—what Downing Street was marvel. 
lously disinclined to heed—that development must come through 
the new experiences of the New Lands rather than according 
to the old notions of the Old. 

In this present phase of naval growth the sure event is that 
the Admiralty’s cherished dream of ‘ colonial’ contribution, and 
Admiralty control in peace as well as in war, will finally be put 
to rest, as it was thought to have been some years ago. If 
Canada cannot achieve a Canadian navy, controlled by Canada, 
even as her domestic expenditure and her militia are, she will 
not justify her frontages on the Atlantic and the Pacific; she 
cannot fulfil the destiny that pulses in her children’s blood. If 
there be men in Britain who believe that the only road to 
Britannic union is by centralising naval defence so that the 
ascendency of the Islands will be secured through the ascendency 
of armament, at the preponderant discretion of the Islands, and 
that this conception is to be realised by handling—oh, so care- 
fully !—the strange susceptibilities of the ‘ overseas people,’ they 
are as fatally mistaken as they are obviously sincere. 

The emergence of the Canadian navy idea, heralded and 
stamped by Mr. Borden and Mr. Foster, was as natural as 
adolescence, and as inevitable. It has not to be explained but 
accepted. To fear it as a sign of approaching independence is 
to lose grip of what has been achieved in the Empire. It is to 
enrol yourself among the little faiths who dreaded self-govern- 
ment as the sure precursor of Imperial dissolution. To imagine 
that there must be a federation in which the representation of 
the Dominions will be a representation of minorities rather than 
of governments, is to misinterpret the Britannic spirit that has 
made the Empire what it is, and to misapprehend the basic truth 
of modern Britannic progress—that the Empire has been 
cemented together, not by the wisdom of those who have stayed 
in the ancestral home, but because of the toilsome travail of 
those who have learned the lessons of emigration in homes 
which they themselves and not their forbears have created. 

The Empire has been renewed in its outward parts, and will 
ever be so renewed and saved and glorified. You can no more 
stop that evolution than you can halt the sun. You can no more 
devise means to hold the Empire together by putting any part 
of it under bonds to be obedient, than a man can compel his 
grown son to submit to the restraints of infancy. 
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It is nothing to say that the idea of independent navies in 
one Empire has no precedent. The Britannic Empire has no 
precedent. Its magnificent record is that it has defied every 
precedent. It could have flourished in no other way. And the 
patient subjugation of precedent has always been evolved from 
the experience of men who have known the new birth that I 
have been trying to expound. 

I am for a Canadian navy because I am all for the grandeur 
of the Britannic name throughout the world; for the only free- 
dom wherewith we are free; and because of an unconquerable 
faith in the genius that is embedded in our institutions, a genius 
that gives to them a budding quality such as was discovered in 
‘Aaron’s rod. In that faith I am ready to leave to be settled 
when the strain comes many things which more timid people 
would write in a bond, as a sign of their distrust of the stability 
of what, in the wisdom of Providence, we have been permitted 
to achieve in every continent. The unspoken but undeniable 
fear in Britain that a Canadian navy, under Canadian control, 
would be a subtle menace to Britannic unity is as natural to 
the unregenerate political insularity as sin is to the natural man. 
It is just as unnecessary to Britannic unity, because history is 
abundantly against it. Some years ago, passing through the 
Fraser canyon, I met an Englishman whom I had not seen for 
several years, who afterwards became a tremendously Imperialist 
member of the British House of Commons. Ascertaining the 
views I had formed as to the tendency of things in Canada, he 
particularly desired to know whether I feared independence. 
‘Tam rather afraid of it myself,’ he said, ‘ unless we can manage 
to get hold of Canada in some way.’ 

One could but smile at his dread and at his idea of resolving 
it; for if independence is in Canadian blood no amount of getting 
hold of Canada avowedly or insidiously will prevent it. Put the 
naval relation between Britain and Canada in a position where 
Canada can be made to feel that she is compelled to do this or 
that, and the friction that Mr. Borden eloquently foretold in 
1909 will come to pass, and our latter end will be worse than our 
beginning. 

Whatever large aspect of this Canadian question you touch 
you always come straight up to the national consciousness, just 
as you do in the Australian situation. The policy of contribution 
—unwillingly taken from the Admiralty—is certain to be aban- 
doned by the Commonwealth. It was not worth an attempt to 
revive it in Canada. The encouragement that Mr. Borden’s visit 
evidently gave to the Admiralty to hope for a reversion to type 
arose from his electioneering predicament rather than from his 
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conscious representation of the surer impulse of Canadian 
nationality that had moved him in former days. 

The promise of a place on the Imperial Defence Committee 
seemed to justify the belief that Mr. Borden had remarkably 
expedited Canada’s advent to the official councils where foreign 
policy is decided. But examination of the case warrants nothing 
more than a conviction that in this, as in the more distinctively 
Canadian phases of the question, the perplexities of the election. 
eerer rather than the vision of the statesman have worked towards 
a hastily apprehended result. The statesman in a hurry generally 
puts the emphasis in the wrong place. 

If the naval problem had been kept where Mr. Borden put it, 
and if the German emergency and the Nationalist emergency 
had remained in their proper places, the evolutionary process that 
was going on would by this time have produced agreeable fruit, 
and the Senate would not have emerged into a light that may be 
too strong for it. Being obliged to the Nationalists, Mr. Borden 
in London accompanied his requests for information by intima- 
tions that Canada would seek a change in her direct relationship 
to the graver affairs of foreign policy. 

He has not pointed out to the Canadian people that the place 
on the Defence Committee that was proffered at the Imperial 
Conference in 1911 gave neither the form nor the substance of 
effectual consultation. The Defence Committee is called together 
by the British Premier. It is advisory of him, and is composed 
of such persons as he thinks fit to summon. Its decisions are 
confidential. If a Canadian goes to it he cannot communicate his 
acquired knowledge to the country he represents. Those who 
attend at the Premier’s request are servants of the British 
Government. A Canadian representative can only represent a 
Government. But what does representation of a Government 
amount to if there is only a veiled accountability to the people 
who are the only source of its being? 

The natural place in which the Dominion is to exercise 
influence is the Imperial Conference. But there has been a 
certain reserving from the Conference of defence questions that 
count. Whether that is due to a distrust of the growth of 
‘independent’ navies, or is evidence of a more jealous guarding 
of the traditional citadel by the mandarins of officialdom, cannot 
now be known. The talk of acquiring a place on the Defence 
Committee before there is a working contribution to the naval 
forces of the Empire is no proof of statesmanship—no guarantee 
that Canada is whole-heartedly British. 

To have offered worthy co-operation without a stipulation as 
to exactly how large a voice is to be given in the councils that 
precede any warlike proceedings of the Imperial Navy would 
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have been a true evidence of that essential unity of the Britannic 
peoples, which is deeper and higher and wider and more enduring 
than any written engagement can profess it to be. It is neces- 
sary to have @ formal treaty of offence and defence with Japan, 
because Japan is Japan and Britain is Britain. But when it is 
found that the unity of the Empire depends on the enforcement 
of the contract, in that day will Ichabod be written above our 


“7 that is a fair sketch of the inter-Britannic relation which, 
to many of us, is the unspeakable riches of our political estate, 
what should be the conduct of Canadian statesmen? Was there 
due cause for us to form a line of battle before the world? Should 
Canada obligate herself to go farther than she had ever gone in 
putting the final seal upon her conditions as a Britannic power 
that would fight to preserve her place and credit among the 
nations ? 

If there was need for such aid as has been declared to have 
been necessary, immediate assurance of it should have been 
given : the scheme upon which our blood would be ever ready 
for the last test should have been laid down; and steps should 
have been forthwith taken to carry it into effect. Then as soon 
as the Canadian ships were ready for the water they could be 
used wherever they could most effectively vindicate the place 
which Canada claims for herself wherever she is named. 

Must Canada, as a precedent to action, have it in black and 
white that her wishes shall be ascertained in any Britannic 
matter where her resources may be engaged? Shall it be com- 
puted to the last syllable just how much weight in the deciding 
scale her desires shall be allowed? If we cannot take the chances 
of the event then is our vaunted solidarity vain; and nothing 
that can be set forth in calculated words will redeem us from the 
consequences of our fearful distrust of ourselves. 

Project yourself forward a few years, and assume that Canada 
has a naval force of her own. The only situation that need be 
estimated is that in which the Empire would have to decide 
whether to trail its coat. If there were aggression by a foreign 
Power, or the appearance of aggression, it would quickly be seen 
where the unvarying sympathies and actions of Canada abide. 
Whatever touched the quick of the Old Land would touch us. 
Any Minister who could not count on that, statute or no statute, 
or who would fear to stake his political life on his ability to 
obtain an instant, whelming answer to a truly patriotic appeal 
to the Canadian people, would not be a statesman but a potterer 
in the backwater. 

Would Canada be consulted? To ask the question is to 
answer it. If we had ships, and only five hundred or a thousand 
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men, as well as coastal services, with possibilities of more, is if 
conceivable that in London statesmen would be so blind and 
stupid as not to let us know what was in the wind? They would 
have to do that with a foreign Power like Japan, with whom the 
Empire was in treaty relations. Would they anticipate any war 
in which, from the beginning, they could not be sure of our arm 
and Australia’s arm for whatever they would be worth? 

There is nothing more axiomatic in Euclid than that the 
Canadian factor would be one of the first things looked for on 
both sides of any dispute that might arise between the Empire 
and some other Power. Ottawa is only a minute from Downing 
Street. The art of newspaper correspondence is not falling into 
decay. No question between nations has arisen in our time that 
has not been ventilated in the Press long before the final crisis 
came. The Empire has no old scores to pay off. Anybody who 
has observed the anxiety of statesmen of Britain to stand well 
with the Dominions need not fear for the substance of consulta- 
tion with them, whatever the formality might be. 

Get the substance, and when Canada has brought forth works 
meet for defence the situation is hers just as far as she has the 
tact and strength to make it so. If we dare not take chances on 
that, we have a mighty poor conceit of ourselves. Some of the 
old blindness may be left in the purlieus of Downing Street. The 
official mind changes slowly and with infinite reluctance. But 
it has not the last word in inter-British relations. It can be put 
in its proper place whenever there are statesmen worthy the 
name who are not in awe of precedents, and are not frightened 
when nations of their own breed answer to their blood. 

So then, for such as have a living conception of Britannic 
unity, the things that are often proclaimed as of first importance 
are like wisps of straw in the hands of a wise, courageous man. 
' Canada need not fear about acquiring all the influence in Imperial 
councils that belongs to her if she has ships and men of her own. 
Britain need not worry lest she grant something that will dim 
the lustre of her name, dishonour our history, or disgrace our 
children. If we cannot hold together with a Canadian navy as 
a bond of defence, we certainly cannot grow in the only grace 
that will make our several national lives worth living under his 
Britannic Majesty. 

Alliance is the only safe road for us all. The old subordina- 
tion is as dead as last year’s sunflowers. It is being said that 
Canada can realise her rightful ambitions by furnishing minor 
dockyards, building smaller craft, and by training a few men, 
the striking power of which will be under the direct control of 
the Admiralty. The idea belongs to the same order of sapiency 
as that which assumes that Canada will be thoroughly served 
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when the ships she pays for are in a squadron that will anchor 
at Gibraltar, and will periodically show the flag whenever, 
between emergencies, it suits the Admiralty to send them round 
the Empire. 

Imagine the Imperial squadron lying in the St. Lawrence, 
with the three vessels whose shells and empty guns had been 
furnished by vote at Ottawa. Imagine taking your young son 
to see them on a day set apart as a sort of consecration of Canada 
to her own defence on the sea. ‘Tell the boy that they are 
Canada’s ships, and he will soon begin to ask inconvenient ques- 
tions. Would your fatherly heart swell with pride as you 
explained to him that Canada had paid for the iron and paint, 
but that with those products of the cheque-book her responsi- 
bility ended, for the men who make the ships worth while were 
not Canada’s men? A fine line of emasculated patriotism you 
would have to offer the fervent young Canadian, who would floor 
you with the simple query, ‘ Why cannot we have our very own 
ships like these? ’ é 

Take a trip, say, to Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan, 
60 per cent. of whose people were not born into the Empire. If 
it is worth while to show the flag in Halifax where there has 
been a garrison for 150 years, it is doubly worth while to show 
it at Regina, where there is a non-English-speaking population 
that needs to be imbued with all the patriotic feeling that can be 
generated by every means that is open to us. 

Assume that a contingent of Jack-tars is crossing from 
Montreal to Victoria under the direction of the Admiralty. As 
part of a worthy propaganda—a form of showing the flag ashore 
—they stay off at different cities to let the people who live far 
from tidewater see and handle something of their own defensive 
strength. Would it not be a great exposition in Canadianism 
to tell the Germans who swarm in Regina that these bluejackets 
are the men Canada has hired to fight her battles when the time 
comes, and that they are directed from London because those 
who govern Canada have said that Canada cannot induce her 
own sons to do what the sons of every country in the world are 
doing? Can you grow any tolerable love for the Empire on 
pabulum like that? It is full of the genius of despair. But it 
has been set up as a crowning justification for the expedient 
that is believed by some good people in Britain to be a veritable 
godsend in Imperial defence and the forerunner of providential 
repetitions of it. 

The excuse for belittling native Canadian patriotism is that 
the recruiting for the Niobe and Rainbow was sadly disappoint- 
ing. What could you expect when the men on those ships were 
met on their arrival in Canada with reports of speeches by leading 
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politicians which told them that they were serving in a tinpot 
navy? When the Opposition was denouncing the whole enter 
prise as @ farcical mistake, who could expect recruiting % 
flourish ? 

Whatever the truth about the Niobe and Rainbow may be, if 
the Canadian people are to understand that they cannot do what 
is being done in a dozen countries that do not pretend to stand 
as high in the world as Canada talks of doing, it is about time 
that some of the guides of so supine a nation were soundly 
converted. 

The instinct of the three hundred memorialists whose word 
did not prevail was a sound instinct. There can in the end be 
only one result of the travail of the last four years, ignoble as 
much of it has been, and damaged by the degrading standard of 
party politics. The spirit of Canadian nationality will assert 
itself. The slower it moves the more painful wiii some of its 
eventual operations be. 

What it may involve for Mr. Borden nobody can tell. He is 
master of his own fate just so far as he will recognise that there 
are deep ineradicable impulses in a young nation that will not 
be denied. I dare prophesy (knowing how dangerous political 
prophecy is) that he will be obliged to turn resolutely from the 
altar of centralisation to which his Nationalist accommodations 
have led him, or he will himself be sacrificed, sooner or later. 

At the time of writing he has not said what effect the rejection 
of the Senate will have upon the Government’s course. There 
has been talk of his going on another pilgrimage to the Admiralty, 
as if the question that has now become paramount owes anything 
tothe Admiralty. His political prestige is at stake. The Admiralty 
cannot help him in a difficulty that is essentially and entirely 
between him and the Canadian people, whose honoured servant 
he is. If there is a general election it will not come in a hurry. 
Mr. Borden’s emergencies cannot be met so summarily. That 
there must be a general election soon or later, with the navy 
question as the predominant issue, is a pretty good reason for 
making it later, emergency or no emergency. 

In Quebec, at least, Mr. Bourassa may be relied upon to see 
that the campaigning will be all about the navy, with no comfort 
for his former ally. In other parts of the country there is less 
interest in the naval question. In the West wider markets will 
be an insistent factor in the fight. Economic conditions are not 
what they were when the Naval Bill was introduced. Thirty-five 
millions will look a bigger sum than it did when Mr. Borden was 
sitting at Mr. Churchill’s feet. 

T have left till last the Liberal Party’s present naval position. 
The one sure thing about the Opposition is that it demanded an 
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election, and exhausted every parliamentary expedient to compel 
the Government to go to the country. It would be foolish to say 
that the party as a whole or its chief has welcomed the necessity 
for Canada to join the naval Powers. At the best a Canadian 
navy is a disagreeable necessity, and will give more political 
trouble than it is worth—that is the view of more Liberals than 
one would eagerly count. It is also the view of many 
Conservatives. 

The Liberals at Ottawa do not seem to have realised that they 
are actually out of power. So far as outsiders can judge, the 
generals and the captains believe that whenever the polls are 
opened, the majority they vainly expected in 1911 will automati- 
cally return to them. The party course has been that of partisans 
who hope they have got an issue on which they have a good 
chance to recover what, to their infinite astonishment, was taken 
from them in September 1911. Besides the impression given by 
the proceedings in Parliament, the signs vouchsafed in Ontario, 
where, as in 1911, the decisive fighting must occur, all point to 
an expectation that some magic in the Liberal name will work 
the vital change. 

Among those who care for a Canadian navy there is some 
apprehension that the Liberals will appeal to the assumed parsi- 
mony of the farmer, to whom thirty-five millions for ships which 
he will not control will seem a colossal waste. Mr. Maclean, of 
Halifax, who, since the submergence of Mr. Fielding, who was 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Finance Minister for over fifteen years, 
has been the financial critic of the Opposition, ominously told the 
House of Commons that the party would not necessarily be bound 
by Sir Wilfrid’s amendment calling for the outlay of thirty-five 
millions on two fleet units. 

It has been observed that the campaigning of the Liberals, 
in and out of Parliament, has been heavily against the Govern- 
ment and moderately for the navy. They were given a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to ‘get across’ to the country the case for a 
Canadian navy when Mr. Borden disclosed his expedient. But 
they seemed to have no heart for tackling the job of filling the 
land with a sense of a great and far-reaching issue. Sir Wilfrid 
waited five months before he went outside the House of Commons 
to sense public opinion ; and when he came to Toronto his speech 
was a debating effort against the Government for its parliamen- 
tary tactics, far more than it was an appeal to the nation to 
justify its nationhood. 

Neither party has evoked any striking demonstration of 
national feeling. Three by-elections hang fire. The party Press 
has, in the main, been faithful to its traditional réle. The 
resurrected quotation this time has been with the Liberals, as, 
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two years ago, it was with the Conservatives. The Ottawa 
Citizen, the morning Conservative paper at the capital, is fora 
reference to the country. The Ottawa Journal, edited bya 
personal friend of Mr. Borden, has manfully supported him 
despite its declaration, in May 1911, that a policy exactly like 
that which the Senate has spurned would be a rotten policy, 

Some, in their eagerness to endorse the Government, haye 
roundly condemned a Canadian navy, but, for the most part, 
there has been insistence on the temporary nature of the Govern. 
ment’s proposals. The disadvantage of having to apply as much 
defensive ingenuity to a mere expedient as would be required 
by a dominating permanent policy is apparent. If the Liberals 
could have impressed the country by sincere, courageous preach- 
ing; if they could have lost their partisanship in a compelling 
zeal for the doctrines Mr. Borden and Mr. Foster originally 
proclaimed, they could have been in fact, as they were in possi- 
bility, masters of the situation. 

As a party they lacked what the Conservatives lacked when 
the reciprocity agreement was launched on what the Liberal 
Government believed to be a triumphant life—they lacked con- 
viction. Few Conservatives believed they could win on the 
reciprocity issue. Some were sure they had no chance on any other. 
Many were convinced that the agreement was an insidious offence 
against the Empire, and governed themselves accordingly. The 
Montreal Star thinks it turned the scale in Ontario by appealing 
to Mr. Borden to wave the flag more vigorously when in August 
he was in that province, and the fight did not seem to be going 
very well. 

The Liberals have no such fortune with the naval question 
as the Conservatives had with reciprocity. They cannot count 
on rallying the commercial interests they alienated in 1911. A 
burden of taxation is associated with the navy; whereas, while 
it is not openly spoken, the suggestion may operate that the 
Naval Bill is a phase soon to be over and done with—that, 
indeed, is the recurring attitude of the Quebec paper which, 
before he became a Minister, was the organ of Mr. Pelletier, the 
Postmaster-General. 

The situation from the Liberal point of view calls for extra- 
ordinarily effective propaganda—more skilled, more lofty, than 
the average political evangelist, accustomed to revel in denuncia- 
tion of the other side, can compass. As yet there are only 
prophetic embers on Sir Wilfrid’s altar. 

Take what has been called the British-born vote, without 
which sundry Liberals assert the victory of 1911 would not have 
been gained. Sir Rodmond Roblin, Premier of Manitoba, 
characteristically told the Old Countrymen of Manitoba last year 
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that Britain was on her knees beseeching Canada for naval 
aid. That crudity will not be generally repeated, but the Old 
Countryman who is not grounded in the fundamentals of Cana- 
dian nationality may be expected to respond affirmatively if he 
is asked, ‘Don’t you want to help the Old Country?’ and no 
more appealing appeal is made to him. 

In anticipation of that form of capture of the British-born 
yote the Liberals do not seem to have done anything. Publicly, 
in Toronto last autumn, Sir Wilfrid Laurier confessed the injury 
that vote had done him; admitted that the Liberals would be in 
bad case if they could not win it; and mourned over the prevail- 
ing habit of the British Liberal to become a Canadian Con- 
servative. He attributed this to distrust of the Liberal Party 
because its leader is French and a Catholic. It did not seem to 
occur to him that if British Liberals become Canadian Conserva- 
tives, something is probably amiss with the Liberal Party. It 
was not very complimentary to the intelligence and fibre of 
British Liberalism when it goes out into the world, to suggest 
that it is incapable of surviving his own charming accent. 

Though Sir Wilfrid frankly owned the dilemma in which the 
campaign among the British-born had left his party, his lieu- 
tenants show indifferent skill in putting their case so that it will 
attract the element that upset them two years ago. The most 
potent platform force behind Sir Wilfrid is Dr. Michael Clark, 
who, before he began farming in Alberta eleven years ago, was 
a notable Tyneside politician, and who is the only out-and-out 
apostle of Free Trade in the Commons. Dr. Clark seems 
oblivious of the fact that the Britisher is the only newcomer who 
is entitled to a vote a year after he arrives in Canada, and that, 
therefore, his point of view (which he may express in the ballot- 
box years before those who landed with him at Montreal are 
entitled to any civic privileges except paying taxes) is apt to 
be what it was rather than what it will be when his vision has 
been renewed. 

With Mr. Borden and the Conservative Party leaning to the 
centralisers, and Sir Wilfrid and the Liberal Party contending 
for a navy, but not on fire about it, the precise fashion of the 
contest, when it comes, cannot be predicated. Some unexpected 
flame of passion may burst forth where it is not anticipated ; 
some phase of our material development may give a surprising 
turn to all our politics ; for the German scare is not scarifying just 
now, and the inflowing stream of money for physical expansion 
is less impetuous than it was. The last election evoked latent 
forces for which party politicians who are nothing more than 
party politicians were not prepared. 

So far the country has heard no trumpet note; the appear- 
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ance of apathy seems to contradict the faith of those wh 
reliance must always be on Canadian nationality. al n 
of the summer of 1911 there was, for similar reasons, a glo 
among those who saw an interference with the ordained pre gt 
of things in the confident prophecies of Mr. Taft. But reg 

less of the result the fight went on, and the great idea after: 
was victorious. History has not forgotten how to repeat. ” 
due time the charter, Mr. Borden’s charter of 1909, will be ju 
fied, and Canada will join Australia in noble assumption of 
full duty of a nation in the Britannic Alliance under one livi 
Head, which will be as far beyond the dream of a mere cent 
ised Empire as high noon is above the setting of the sun. 


ARTHUR HAWKERS.” 


Beech Avenue, Toronto, 
June 1913. 
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